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THE 


TENANT  OF  WILDFELL  HALL 


CHAPTE.t  I 

You  must  go  back  with  me  to  the  autumn  of  1827. 

My  fathlr,  as  you  know,  was  a  sort  of  gentleman 
farmyin  — shL;  and  I,  by  ^is  express  des^^^^^^ 
succeeded  him  in  the  same  quiet  occupation   not  very 
willingly,  for  ambition  urged  me  to  higher  a/^s,  and 
TeSceit  assured  me  that,  in  disrefrrding  ite  voi^e 
I  was  burying  my  talent  in  the  ear.   ^'^nd  hiding  my 
liZ  under  a  bushel.     My  mother  hau  >]  me  her  utmost 
to  persuade  me  that  I  was  capable  ot  great  achieve- 
ments'  but  my  father,  who  thought  ambitior  was  the 
Ture     'road  to'ruin,  and  change  but  another  word  for 
destruction,  would  listen  to  no  scheme  fo'^  j>ettering 
either  my  own  condition,  or  that  of  my  fellow  mortals. 
He  4™  ed  me  it  was  all  rubbish,  and  exhorted  me, 
w'th  his  dying  breath,  to  continue  in  the  good  old  way, 
To  follow  his  !teps,  and  those  of  his  father  bf  ore  h  m 
and  let  my  highest  ambition  be,  to  walk  honestly  through 
the  world,  looking  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left,  and  to  transmit  the  paternal  acres  to  my  chil- 
dren in,  at  least,  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  he  left 

*^«"wein-an  honest  and  industrious  farmer  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  ;  and  jj  I  devote 
my  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  ^y  /arm,  and  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  in  general,  I  shall  thereby 
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benefit,  not  only  my  own  immediate  connections  and 
dependants,  but,  'i  some  decree,  mankind  at  large  ;— 
hence  I  shall  not .     e  lived  in  vain." 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  I  was  endeavouring 
to  console  myself,  as  I  plodded  home  from  the  fields! 
one  cold,  damp,  cloudy  evening  towards  the  close  of 
October.  But  the  gleam  of  a  bright  red  fire  through 
the  parlour  wmdow  had  more  effect  in  cheering  my 
spirits,  and  rebuking  my  thankless  repinings,  than  all 
the  sage  reflections  and  good  resolutions  I  had  forced 
my  mmd  to  frame  ;— for  I  was  young  then,  remember 
—only  four  and  twenty— and  had  not  acquirea  half 
the  rule  over  my  own  spirit,  that  I  now  possess— trifling 
as  that  may  be.  *^  e 

However,  that  haven  of  bliss  must  not  be  entered 
till  1  had  exchanged  my  miry  boots  for  a  clean  pair 
ot  shoes,  and  my  rough  surtout  for  a  respectable  coat, 
and  made  myself  generally  presentable  before  decent 
society  ;  for  my  mother,  with  aU  her  kindness,  was 
vasUy  particular  on  certain  points. 

In  ascending  to  my  room,  I  w«^  met  upon  the  stairs 
by  a  smart,  pretty  girl  of  nineteen,  with  a  tidy,  dumpy 
hgure,  a  round  face,  bright,  blooming  cheeks,  glossy, 
clustering  curls,  ;.nd  little  merry  brown  eyes.     I  need 
not  tell  you  this  was  my  sister  Rose.     She  is,  1  know 
a  comely  matron  still,  and,  doubtless,  no  less  lovely— 
m  your  eyes— than  on  the  happy  day  you  first  beheld 
her.      Nothing  told  me  then,  that  she,  a  few  years 
hence,  would  be  the  wife  of  one  entirely  unknown  to 
me  as  yet,  but  destined,  hereafter,  to  become  a  closer 
triend  than  even  herself,  more  intimate  than  that  un- 
mannerly lad  of  seventeen,  by  whom  I  was  collared  in 
the  passage,  on  coming  down,  and  well-nigh  jerked  off 
my  equilibrium,  and  who,  in  correction  for  his  im- 
pudence, received  a  resounding  whack  over  the  sconce, 
which,  however,  sustained  no  serious  injury  from  the 
infliction;    as,  besides    being  more  than    commonly 
thick.  It  was  protected  by  -     jdundant  shock  of  short, 
reddish  curls,  that  my  mc     .r  called  auburn. 
On  entering  the  parlour,  we  found  that  honoured 
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lady  seated  in  her  arm-chair  at  the  fireu<  %  working 
away  at  her  knitting,  according?  to  her  usual  custom, 
when  she  had  nothing  else  to  do.  She  had  swept  the 
hearth,  and  made  a  bright  blazing  fire  for  our  re^p- 
tion  ;  the  servant  had  just  brought  in  the  tea-trav  , 
and  Rose  was  producing  the  suwr-basin  ffd  tea^ddy, 
from  the  cupboard  in  the  black,  oak  sideboard,  that 
shone  like  polished  ebony,  in  the  cheerful  parlour 

*^"^W^eil !  here  they  both  are,'*  cried  my  mother,  look- 
inir  round  upon  us  without  retarding  the  motion  of 
her  nimble  fingers,  and  glittering  needles.  Now 
shut  the  door,  and  come  to  the  fire,  while  Rose  gets 
the  tea  ready ;  Pm  sure  you  must  be  starved  ;-and 
tell  me  what  you've  been  about  all  day  ;— I  like  to 
know  what  my  children  have  been  about. 

"  I've  been  breaking  in  the  grey  colt— no  easy  b  .- 
ness  that— directing  the  ploughing  of  the  last  wheat 
stubble— for  the  ploughboy  has  not  the  sense  to  direct 
himself— and  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  extensive  and 
efficient  draining  of  the  low  meadow-lands. 

"That's  my  brave  boy !— and  Fergus— what  have 
you  been  doing?" 
"Badger-baiting." 

And  here  he  proceeded  to  give  a  particular  account 
of  his  sport,  and  the  respective  traits  of  prowess  evinced 
by  the  badger  and  the  dogs  ;  my  mother  pretending  to 
listen  with  deep  attention,  and  watching  hi9  animated 
count  finance  with  a  degree  of  maternal  admiration  1 
thought  highly  disproportioned  to  its  object. 

« It's  time  you  should  be  doing  something  else, 
Fergus,"  said  I,  as  soon  as  a  momentary  pause  in  his 
narration  allowed  me  to  get  in  a  word. 

"What  can  I  do?"  replied  he;  "my  mother  wont 
let  me  go  to  sea  or  enter  the  army  ;  and  I'm  determined 
to  do  nothing  else— except  make  myself  such  a  nuisance 
to  you  all,  that  you  will  be  thankful  to  get  rid  of  me 

on  any  terms.'*  .a.    i      i.        i 

Our  parent  soothingly  stroked  >us  stiff,  short  curls. 
He  growled,  and  tried  to  look  sulky,  and  then  we  all 
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took  our  seats  at  the  table,  in  obedience  to  the  thrice- 
repeated  summons  of  Rose. 

"Now  take  your  tea,"  said  she;  "and  TU  tell  you 
what  Ive  been  doing.  IVe  been  to  call  on  the 
Wilsons ;  and  it's  a  thousand  pities  you  didn't  iro  with 
me,  Gilbert,  for  Eliza  Millward  was  there  ' " 

"Well!  what  of  her?" 

"Oh,  nothing!— I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about 
her;  — only  that  she's  a  nice,  amusing  little  thing, 
when  she  is  in  a  merry  humour,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
calling  her " 

•/'ft]^^^/.^"^*^'  ™^  '^®*^'  y°"'  brother  has  no  such 
Idea .'  whispered  my  mother  earnestly,  holdinir  un  her 
finger.  ®    *^ 

';  Well,"  resumed  Rose  ;  "I  was  going  to  teU  you 
an  important  piece  of  news  I  heard  there— I've  been 
bursting  with  it  ever  since.  You  know  it  was  reported 
a  month  ago,  that  somebody  was  going  to  take  Wildfell 
Hall— and— what  do  you  think .?  It  has  actually  been 
inhabited  above  a  week  !— and  we  never  knew  ! " 

"  Impossible  !  "  cried  my  mother. 

"  Preposterous  ! ! ! "  shrieked  Fergus. 

"  It  has  indeed  ! — and  by  a  single  lady  ! " 

*!  S*°  u  8^™^^<»"s*  ™y  <^ear !  The  place  is  in  ruins  ! " 
bhe  has  had  two  or  three  rooms  made  habitable  • 
and  there  she  lives,  all  alone-except  an  old  woman  for 
a  servant ! 

"Oh  deari-that  spoils  it-I'd  hoped  she  was  a 
witch,  observed  Fergus,  while  carving  his  inch-thick 
slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

"  Nonsense,  Fergus  !    But  isn't  it  strange,  mamma  > " 
Strange  !     I  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  But  you  may  believe  it ;  for  Jane  Wilson  has  seen 
her.  bhe  went  with  her  mother,  who,  of  course,  whtn 
she  heard  of  a  stranger  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
would  be  on  pins  and  needles  till  she  had  seen  her  and 
got  all  she  could  out  of  her.  She  is  called  Mrs  Graham 
and  she  is  in  mourning— not  widow's  weeds,  but  slightish 
mourning— and  she  is  quite  young,  they  say— not  above 
hve  or  six  and  twenty— but  so  reserved  !    They  tried 
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all  they  could  to  find  out  who  she  was,  and  where  she 
came  from,  and  all  about  her,  but  neither  Mrs  Wilson, 
with  her  pertinacious  and  impertinent  home-thrusts, 
nor  Miss  Wilson,  with  her  skilful  manoeuvring?,  could 
manage  to  elicit  a  single  satisfactory  answer,  or  even  a 
casual  remark,  or  chance  expression  calculated  to  allay 
their  curiosity,  or  throw  the  faintest  ray  of  light  upon 
her  history,  circumstances,  or  connections.  Moreover, 
she  was  barely  civil  to  them,  and  evidently  better 
pleased  to  say  *  good-bye,'  than  *  how  do  you  do/  But 
Eliza  Millward  says  her  father  intends  to  call  upon 
her  soon,  to  offer  some  pastoral  advice,  which  he  fears 
she  needs,  as,  though  she  is  known  to  have  entered  the 
neighbourhood  eany  last  week,  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance  at  churcn  on  Sunday  ;  and  she — Eliza,  that 
is — will  beg  to  accompany  him,  and  is  sure  she  can 
succeed  in  wheedling  something  out  of  her — you  know, 
Gilbert,  she  can  do  anything.  And  we  should  call 
some  time,  mamma  ;  it's  only  proper,  you  know." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear.     Poor  thing  1  how  lonely  she 
must  feel ! " 

"  And  pray,  be  quick  about  it ;  and  mind  you  bring 
me  word  now  much  sugar  she  puts  in  her  tea,  and  what 
sort  of  caps  and  aprons  she  wears,  and  all  about  it ; 
for  I  don't  know  how  I  can  live  till  I  know,*'  said 
Fergus,  very  gravely. 

But  if  he  intended  the  speech  to  be  hailed  as  a  master- 
stroke of  wit,  he  signally  failed,  for  nobody  laughed. 
However,  he  was  not  much  disconcerted  at  that ;  for 
when  he  had  taken  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  was  about  to  swallow  a  gulp  of  tea,  the  humour  of 
the  thing  burst  upon  him  with  such  irresistible  force, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  jump  up  from  the  table,  and 
rush  snorting  and  choking  from  the  room;  and  a 
minute  after,  was  heard  screaming  in  fearful  agony  in 
the  garden. 

As  for  me,  I  was  hungry,  and  contented  myself  with 
silently  demolishing  the  tea,  ham,  and  toast,  while  my 
mother  and  sister  went  on  talking,  and  continued  to 
discuss  the  apparent  or  non-apparent  circumstances, 
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and  probable  or  improbable  history  of  the  mysterious 
lady ;  but  I  must  confess  that,  after  my  brother's  mis- 
adventure, I  once  or  twice  raised  the  cup  to  my  lips, 
and  put  it  down  again  without  daring  to  taste  the 
contents,  lest  I  should  injure  my  dignity  by  a  similar 
explosion. 

rhe  next  day,  my  mother  and  Rose  hastened  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  the  fair  recluse  ;  and  came  back- 
but  little  wiser  than  they  went ;  though  my  mother 
declared  she  did  not  regret  the  journey,  for  if  she  had 
not  gained  much  good,  she  flattered  herself  she  had 
imparted  some,  and  that  was  better :  "She  had  given 
some  useful  advice,  which,  she  hoped,  would  not  be 
thrown  away  ;  for  Mrs  Graham,  though  she  said  little 
to  any  purpose,  and  appeared  somewhat  self-opinion- 
ated, seemed  not  incapable  of  reflection — though  she 
did  not  know  where  she  had  been  all  her  life,  poor 
thing,  for  she  betrayed  a  lamentable  ignorance  on 
certain  points,  and  had  not  even  the  sense  to  be 
ashamed  of  it. 

"  On  what  points,  mother  > "  asked  I. 

"  On  household  matters,  and  all  the  little  niceties  of 
cookery,  and  such  things,  that  every  lady  ought  to  be 
familiar  with,  whether  she  be  required  to  make  a 
practical  use  of  her  knowledge  or  not.  I  gave  her 
some  useful  pieces  of  information,  however,  and  several 
excellent  receipts,  the  value  of  which  she  evidently 
could  not  appreciate,  for  she  begged  I  would  not  trouble 
myself,  as  she  lived  in  such  a  plain,  quiet  way,  that 
she  was  sure  she  should  never  make  use  of  them.  *  No 
matter,  my  dear,'  said  I ;  *  it  is  what  every  respectable 
female  ought  to  know  ;— and  besides,  though  you  are 
alone  now,  you  will  not  be  always  so  ;  you  have  been 
married,  and  probably— 1  might  say  almost  certainly— 
will  be  again. '^  '  You  are  mistaken  there,  ma^am,'  said 
she,  almost  haughtily ;  '  I  am  certain  I  never  shall.'— 
But  I  told  her  I  knew  better." 

"  Some  romantic  young  widow,  I  suppose,"  said  I, 
"  come  there  to  end  her  days  in  solitude,  and  mourn  in 
secret  for  the  dear  departed  -but  it  won't  last  long." 
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"  No,  I  think  not,"  observed  Rose  ;  "  for  she  didn't 
seem  very  disconsolate  after  all ;  and  she  s  excessively 
OTetty— handsome  rather—you  must  see  her,  Ixilbert ; 
you  will  call  her  a  perfect  beauty,  though  you  could 
hardly  pretend  to  discover  a  resemblance  between  her 

and  Eliza  Millward."  i,      *.r  i  *i,„„ 

"  Well,  I  can  imagine  many  faces  more  beautiful  tnan 
Eliza's,  though  not  more  charming.  1  allow  she  has 
small  claims  to  perfection;  but  then,  I  maintain 
that,  if  she  were  more  perfect,  she  would  be  less 
interesting."  ,  , 

"And  so  you  prefer  her  faults  to  other  peoples 

perfections?"  „ 

"Just  so— saving  my  mother  s  presence. 
«  Oh,  my  dear  Gilbert,  what  nonsense  you  talk  !— 1 
know  you  don't  mean  it ;  it's  quite  out  of  the  question, 
said  my  mother,  getting  up,  and  bustling  out  of  the 
room,  under  pretence  of  household  business,  m  order 
to  escape  the  contradiction  that  was  trembling  on  my 

°  After  that,  Rose  favoured  me  with  further  particulars 
respecting  Mrs  Graham.  Her  appearance,  manners, 
and  dress,  and  the  very  furniture  of  the  room  she 
inhabited,  were  all  set  before  me,  with  rather  more 
clearness  and  precision  than  I  cared  to  see  them  ;  but, 
as  1  was  not  a  very  attentive  listener,  1  could  not  repeat 
the  description  if  I  would. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday  ;  and,  on  Sunday,  every- 
body wondered  whether  or  not  the  fair  unknown  would 
profit  by  the  vicar's  remonstrance,  and  come  to  church. 
1  confess,  I  looked  with  some  interest  mvself  towards 
the  old  family  pew,  appertaining  to  Wildfell  Hall, 
where  the  faded  crimson  cushions  and  lining  had  been 
unpressed  and  unrenewed  so  many  years,  and  the  grim 
escutcheons,  with  their  lugubrious  borders  of  rusty 
black  cloth,  frowned  so  sternly  from  the  wall  above. 

And  there  1  beheld  a  tall,  lady-like  figure,  clad  in 
black.  Her  face  was  towards  me,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  it,  which,  once  seen,  invited  me  to  look  again. 
Her  hair  was  raven  black,  and  disposed  in  long  glossy 
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ringlets,  a  style  of  coitfure  rather  unusual  in  those  davs 

was  clear  and  pale ;  her  eyes  I  could  not  see,  for  beina- 
bent  upon  her  prayer-book  they  were  concealed  by  thS? 
drcoping  l.ds  and  long  black'  lashes,  but  the  brows 

wt  loftfanfPTiri*^^  well  defined;  the  foreheTd 
7na  tto^f  ?  'ntel  ectual,  the  nose  a  perfect  aquiline, 
IhL^ jTTt  u  ,f  ""'•"^^  unexcentionable-only 
evranSTtL'  •^^'♦^"T"?^,^^^"*  t"^«  cheeks  and 
?Z^'»,?«  wJ'P'^  ^^i""^^  *^°«^y  ^or^ed,  were  a  little 
too  thm  a  httle  too  firmly  compressed,  and  had  some 
thing  about  them  that  betokened,  I  thought,  no  vTry 

-  T l^u^^^^^Pf '  ^"^  ^  ^'d  in  "y  heart- 
].^rr  1      i  '*!?*'■  ""^"i'®  yo"  fronj  this  distance   fair 
lady,  than  be  the  partner  of  your  home.-  ' 

Just  then  she  happened  to  raise  her  eyes,  and  thev 
«u^^®v*^'°¥  ™®  *°  impudent  puppy,"  thoue-ht  T 
what7t  ouZ  tn\P'^'p"*  ^''"^^•'°'  was^^nything  bit 

ft.  elbow  of  my  pert  brother.   For  the  preset",  I  co"S 
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only  resent  the  insult  by  pressing  my  ''^t  upon  bis 
toes,  deferring  further  vengeance  till     a  got  out  oi 

*^Now!  Halford,  before  I  close  this  letter,  I'll  tell  you 
who  Eliza  MiUward  was;  she  was  the  vicars  younger 
daughter,  and  a  very  engaging  little  creature,  for  whom 
I  felt  no  small  degree  of  partiality  ;— and  she  knew  it, 
though  I  had  never  come  to  any  direct  explanation, 
and  bad  no  definite   intention  of  so  doing,  for  mv 
mother,  who  maintained  there  was  no  one  good  enough 
for  me  within  twenty  miles  round,  could  not  J>ear  the 
thoutfhts  of  my  marrying  that  iasigniticaat  little  thing, 
who,  in  addition  to  her  numerous  other  disqualihcatious, 
had  not  twenty  pounds  to  call  her  own.     Eliza  s  figure 
was  at  once  slight  and  plump,  her  face  small,  and 
nearly  as  round  as  my  sister's- complexion,   some- 
thing similar  to  hers,   but  more  delicate    and    less 
decidedly  blooming— nose,  retrousse— fea+nres,  gener- 
ally   irregular; -and,    altogether,    she    was    rather 
charming  than   pretty.     But  her  eyes-I   must   not 
forget  those    remarkable    features,   for    therem    her 
chief  attraction  lay— in  outward  aspect  at  least  ;-they 
were  long  and  narrow  in  shape,  the  irids  black,  or  very 
dark  brown,  the  expression  various,  and  ever  changing, 
but  always  either  preternaturally-I  had  almost  said 
diabolically— wicked,  or  irresistibly  bewitching-often 
both      Her  voice  was  gentle  and  childish,  her  tread 
light  and  soft  as  that  "f  a  oat  ;-but  her  manners  more 
frequently  resembled  those  of  a  pretty,  playful  kitten, 
that  is  now  pert  and  roguish,  now  timid  and  demure, 
according  to  its  own  sweet  will. 

Her  sister,  Mary,  was  several  years  older,  several 
inches  taller,  and  of  a  larger,  coarser  build— a  plain, 
quiet,  sensible  girl,  who  had  patiently  nursed  their 
mother  throup\  her  last  long,  tedious  iHness,  and 
'.een  the  housekeeper,  and  fami)y  drudge,  from  thence 
to  the  present  time.  She  was  trusted  and  valued  by 
her  father,  loved  and  courted  y  aU  dogs,  cats,  chil- 
dren, and  poor  people,  and  slighted  and  neglected  by 
everybody  else. 
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The  Reverend  Michael  MiUward  himself  was  »  f^ll 

above  his  We,  square,  massive-featured  face!  carried 

^u^!:^^}'^^'^^^^^reechesand  gaiters— or  black 
silk  stockings  on  state  occasions.  C  wasTLn  of 
fixed  principles,  strong  prejudices,  and  retalar  habit^ 

iontuon  llnS*  irV«hape,\ctingrder  at|!S 
o,i!ll        ji.    *,   ^  opinions  were  always  riffht    and 

Tln^hf  ^'^^'^  fr^°^  *^«°»  ™"st  be  either  most  de- 
plorably  Ignorant,  or  wilfully  blind. 

reiaVhKth^a^'^-"^^"^/  ^^«°  accustomed  to 
^Iv  «v^  T^  *  ^®®^'°«^  ''^  reverential  awe-but 
&Si  ®y.«V°'^'/"™°"°ted,  for,  though  he  had  a 
fatherly  kindness  for  the  well-behaved,  he  was  a  strirS 
disciplinarian,  and   had  often  sternly    reZved    our 

mow,  L    Vi    remember.  Sometimes,  the  worthy  eentle 

tTh  J^"^"*  '^^rr  "y  "^°tb«^  f«'  being  over  indXent" 
to  her  sons,  with  a  reference  to  old  EB,  or  David  ^an] 

^W^d  trv  h-".r^'^".^^'^^  gaSg^oYe^Lt 
hTiyrno^  tC'«^^V^  ^/t*  respected  him,  and  all 
nis  sayings,  1   once  heard  her  exclaim    "T   «,;oi,  V 

orde?'  '"  ^'^^^  *  "*»"P^«  «f  boys  to  keep  in 

He  had  a  laudable  care  for  his  own  bodily  health- 

ana  arank,  though  by  no  means  abstemious,  and  having 
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a  mode  of  dietary  peculiar  to  himself— being  a  great 
de£.piser  of  tea  and  such  slops,  ancJ  a  patron  of  malt 
liquors,  bacon  and  eggs,  ham,  hung  beef,  and  other 
ptrung  meats,  which  agreed  well  enough  with  his 
digestive  organs,  and  therefore  were  mamtained  by 
him  to  be  good  and  wholesome  for  everybody,  and 
confidently  recommended  to  the  most  delicate  con- 
valescents or  dyspeptics,  who,  if  they  failed  to  derive 
the  promised  benefit  from  his  prescriptions,  were  to.d 
it  was  because  they  had  not  persevered,  and  it  they 
complained  of  inconvenient  results  therefrom,  were 
assured  it  was  all  fancy. 

I  will  just  touch  upon  two  other  persons  whom  l 
have  mentioned,  and  then  bring  this  long  letter  to  a 
close.  These  are  Mrs  Wilson  and  her  daughter.  1  he 
former  was  the  widow  of  a  substantial  farmer,  a  narrow- 
minded,  tattiing  old  gossip,  whose  character  is  not 
worth  describing.  She  had  two  sons,  Robert,  a  rough 
countrified  farmer,  and  Richard,  a  retiring,  studious 
young  man,  who  was  studying  the  classics  with  the 
vicar's  assistance,  preparing  for  college,  with  a  view 

to  enter  the  church.  ^  ,      r  *  i     * 

Their  sister  Jane  was  a  young  lady  of  some  talents, 
and  more  ambition.      She  had,  at  her  own  desire, 
received  a  regular  boarding-school  education,  superior 
to  what  any  member  of  the  family  had  obtained  before. 
She  had  taken  the  poUsh  well,  acquired  considerable 
elegance  of  manners,  quite  lost  her  provincial  accent, 
and  could  boast  of  more  accomplishments  than  the 
vicar's  daughters.     She  was  considered  a  beauty  be- 
sides ;  V^ut  never  for  a  moment  could  she  number  me 
amongst  her  admirers.     She  was  about  six  and  twenty, 
rather  taU,  and  very  slender,  her  hair  was  neither 
chestnut  nor  auburn,  but  a  most  decided,  bright,  light 
red.  her  complexion  was  remarkably  fair  and  brilliant, 
her  head  small,  neck  long,  chin  well  turned,  but  very 
short,  lips  thin  and  red,  eyes  clear  hazel,  quick  and 
penetrating,  but  entirely  destitute  of  poetry  or  feeling. 
She  had,  or  might  have  had,  many  suitors  in  her  own 
rank  of  life,  but  scornfully  repulsed  or  rejected  them 
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Si^*"""  ?°°®  ^'i*  *  gentleman  could  please  her  refined 
taste  and  none  but  a  rich  one  could  ^tSfy  her  s^ar i^ 

^&lVlu'  ^^TjT'^y  ^^d   formerly  occuped 
wiidfell  Hall,  but  had  deserted  it,  some  fifteen  vears 

you,  tell  me  so,  and  I'll  LTyou  the  r«t  It  »,v°r-  "'"' 
.f  you  would  rather  rem^iumycrM^ttnltuiZ' ' 

Yours,  immutably, 

GlI^EHT  Markham. 


CHAPTER  n 

tfrL""ornT^„x£  ~^  -v'°- 

more  ado,  you  shall  have  J?^        '^ '  *''»«f»™'  ""h*"' 
xjiuuen-»^ar ,  but  findme  none  at  all    I  tn^r^^A  ^ 
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neiirhbourhood,  where,  as  you  ascend,  the  hedges,  as 
well  as  the  trees,  become  scanty  and  stunted,  toe 
former,  at  length,  giving  place  to  rough  stone  fences, 
nartly  greened  over  with  ivy  and  moss,  the  latter  to 
larches  and  Scotch  fir-trees,  or  isolated  blackthorns. 
The  fields,  being  rough  and  stony,  and  wholly  unfit  for 
the  plough,  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  pasturing  ot 
sheep  and  cattle  ;  the  soil  was  thin  and  poor:  bits  of 
grey  rock  here  and  there  peeped  out  from  the  grassy 
hillocks  ;  bilberry  plants  and  heather— relics  of  more 
savage  wUdness— grew  under  the  walls  ;  and  in  many  ot 
the  enclosures,  ragweeds  and  rushes  usurped  supremacy 
over  the  scanty  herbage ;— but  these  were  not  my 

^'^NMr^the  top  of  this  hill,  about  iwo  miles  from 
Linden -Car,   stood   Wildfell  Hall,  a  superannuated 
mansion  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  built  of  dark  grey 
stone— venerable  and  picturesque  to  look  at,  but,  doubt- 
less, cold  and  gloomy  enough  to  inhabit,  with  its  thick 
stone  muUions  and  little  latticed  panes,  its  time-eaten 
air-holes,  and  its  too  lonely,  too  unsheltered  situation 
—only  shielded  from  the  war  of  wind  and  weather  by 
a  group  of  Scotch  firs,  themselves  half  blighted  with 
storms,  and  looking  as  stern  and  gloomy  as  the  Hail 
itself.     Behind  it  lay  a  few  desolate  fields,  and  then, 
the  bn  vn  heath-clad  summit  of  the  hill ;  before  it 
(enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and  entered  by  an  iron  gate 
with  large  balls  of  grey  granite— similar  to  those  which 
decorated  the  roof  and  gables— surmounting  the  gate- 
posts) was  a  garden  — once  stocked  with  such  hard 
plants  and  flowers  as  could  best  brook  the  soil  and 
climate,  and  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  could  best  endure 
the   gardener's    torturing    shears,   and   most    readily 
assume  the  shapes  he  chose  to  give  them— now,  having 
been  left  so  many  years,   untilled  and   untrimmed, 
abandoned  to  the  weeds  and  the  grass  to  the  frost  and 
the  wind,  the  rain  and  the  drought,  it  presented  a 
very  singular  appearance   indeed.      The  close  green 
walls  of  privet,  that  had  bordered  the  principal  walk, 
were  two-thirds  withered  away,  and  the  rest  grown 
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beyjnd  all  reasonable  bounds  ;  the  old  boxwood  swan, 
•J^^i^  fv!**®  the  scraoer,  had  lost  its  neck  and  half 
-fte  body :  the  castellated  towers  of  laurel  in  the  middle 
•^  F.U  ®°'  **•*  gigantic  warrior  that  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  gateway,  and  the  lion  that  guarded  the 
'Vi'^f'®  sprouted  into  such  fantastic  shapes  as 
resembled  nothing  either  in  heaven  or  earth,  or  m  the 
waters  under  the  earth  ;  but,  to  my  young  imagination, 

i.S.Si,^;'*^  ,f  ^.{u**^T  ^  ^°"»°i«^  ap^ai^ce,  that 
hannonised  weU  with  the  ghostly  legends  and  dark 

I'^^lTl  Vr  5^^  "'."'^  ^^^  ^^^  "8  respecting  the 
haunted  haU  and  its  departed  occupants.  -*^  »  *' 
whL  '^  succeeded  in  filling  a  hawk  and  two  crows 
when  I  came  within  sight  of  the  mansion ;  and  tLen, 
re  mquishing  further  depredations,  I  sauntered  on,  ti 

Wn  ^  ^°«\t*.*^.r  eH  P^^'^^'  ^°d  «««  ^»»*t  changes  had 
been  wrought  m  it  by  its  new  inhabitant.  I  did  not  like 
to  go  quite  to  the  front  and  stare  in  at  the  gate  ;  but  I 
paused  beside  the  garden  wall,  and  looked,  tnd  Uw  no 
ZfS^r^n^i  '°  one  wing,  where  the  broken  windows 
and  dilapidated  roof  had  evidentiy  been  repaired,  and 

ScTof  fhSiLT    ""'  ^"^'^  ""  ^""°^  ^''""^  *^^ 

nnTA'h^^*'r  ^u^''^'  ^^?'°«^  «°  °»7  «^°>  and  looking 
up  at  the  dark  gables,  sunk  in  an  idle  reverie,  weavini 

VrZ  f  .^^y^^'-'i  (^»«^8^  i°  '^hich  old  association! 
and  the  fair  young  hermit,  now  within  those  walls, 
bore  a  nearly  equal  part,  I  heard  a  slight  rustling  and 
scrambling  just  witU  the  garden  ;   and,  glandfg^n 

Jjnl  r*'?"",  "^^^T  J^*  '«"°d  proceeded,  I  beh5d  a 
tmy  hand  elevated  above  the  wall:  it  clunff  to  the 
topmost  stone,  and  then  another  little  hand  wis  raised 
to  take  a  firmer  hold,  and  then  appeared  a  smdl  whfte 
forehead,  surmounted  with  wreaths  of  light  brownia  r 
with  a  pair  of  deep  blue  eyes  beneath,  and  thluS 
portion  ofa  diminutive  ivory  no^e.  '"e  upper 

The  eyes  did  not  notice  me,  but  sparkled  with  dee 
on  beholding  Sancho,  my  Leautiful  *black  and  wl'te 

to  the^iroInT  «?"'•«»??,? ^o"t  the  field  with  its  muzzle 
to  the  ground.     1  he  little  creature  raised  its  face  and 
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called  aloud  to  the  dog.  The  good-natured  animal 
paused,  looked  up,  and  wagged  his  tail,  but  made  no 
further  advances.  The  child  (a  little  boy,  apparently 
about  five  years  old)  scrambled  up  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  called  again  and  again  ;  but  finding  this  of  no 
avail,  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  like  Mahomet,  to 
go  to  the  mountain,  since  the  mountain  would  not 
?ome  to  him,  and  attempted  to  get  over  ;  but  a  crabbed 
old  cherry  tree,  that  grew  hard  by,  caught  him  by  the 
frock  in  one  of  its  crooked  scraggy  arms  that  stretched 
over  the  wall.  In  attempting  to  disengage  himself, 
his  foot  slipped,  and  down  he  tumbled— but  not  to  the 
earth  ;— the  tree  still  kept  him  suspended.  There  was 
a  silent  struggle,  and  then  a  piercing  shriek  ;— but,  in 
an  instant,  I  had  dropped  my  gun  on  the  grass,  and 
caught  the  little  fellow  in  my  arms. 

I  wiped  his  eyes  with  his  /ock,  told  him  he  was  all 
right,  and  called  Sancho  to  pacify  him.  He  was  just 
putting  his  little  hand  on  the  dog's  neck  and  beginning 
to  smile  through  his  tears,  when  I  heard,  behind  me, 
a  click  of  the  iron  gate,  and  a  rustle  of  female  garments, 
and  lo !  Mrs  Graham  darted  upon  me— her  neck  un- 
covered, her  black  locks  streaming  in  the  wind. 

"  Give  me  the  child  ! "  she  said,  in  a  voice  scarce 
louder  than  a  whisper,  but  with  a  tone  of  startling 
vehemence,  and,  seizing  the  boy,  she  snatched  him 
from  me,  as  if  some  dire  contamination  were  in  my 
touch,  and  then  stood  with  one  hand  firmly  clasping 
his,  the  other  on  his  shoulder,  fixing  upon  me  he 
large,  luminous,  dark  eyes— pale,  breathless,  quivermfe 
with  agitation.  „ 

"I  was  not  harming  the  child,  madam,  said  1, 
scarce  knowing  whether  to  be  most  astonished  or  dis- 
pleased ;  "  he  was  tumbling  off  the  wall  there ;  and  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  catch  him,  while  he  hung  sus- 
pended headlong  from  that  tree,  and  prevent  I  know 
not  what  catastrophe.^' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  stammered  she  ;  suddenly 
calming  down— the  light  of  reason  seeming  to  break 
upon  her  beclouded   spirit,   and  a  faint  blush  mant- 
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tZgl^Jj'  ^''^^^-"^   ^"^   -t  know  you;  and  I 

am  ^uM  Lk"  *'^  ^'"'^'  ^^'^  '^^^^'y  ^'^^  ^^r 
sugp^V'^''"*^^'  ^  '"^  ^^^"«^  *«  k'^°-P  your  son,  I 
J  rtSl'"  '"'  '^^^^^  half^mbarrassed  laugh, 
~I  i»it  T  ^T""  ^®  ^'^  attempted  to  climb  the  wall 

"  V„T^;-  ."'  "'n'","^  *»  "k  how  she  knew  me 
as  I  ought  to  have  been  ^  Mattered  at  the  idea 

.»rs:ler;r&S''Z'"  ";;?/''•' = «»"'  "'«'- 

child,  into  the  «rden  •  and'  ,'''!,'"'M'-ew.  "ith  her 
an  dis«tisfied-I  c„„id^caL?'''i';f''  ''"■"?'  "S'.v 
therefore  will  „„t  attempt  T       ^  ""  5^""  why-and 

anJ  "^JJ  .trre*;S/S  Lfto  'ot  TfhT?""' 
p.V.nd  convS°on"SS  mS^""''  ""=  »■»- 
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I  found  her,  as  usual,  busy  with  some  niece  of  soft 
embroidery  (the  mania  for  Berlin  wools  had  not  yet 
commenced),  while  her  sister  was  seated  at  the  chimney- 
comer,  with  the  cat  on  her  knee,  mending  a  heap  of 

s'tockiniTS* 

"  Mary— Mary  !  put  them  away  ! "  Eliza  was  hastily 
saying  just  as  I  entered  the  room. 

"  Not  I,  indeed  ! "  was  the  phlegmatic  reply ;  and 
my  appearance  prevented  further  discussion. 

"  You're  so  unfortunate,  Mr  Markham  ! "  observed 
the  younger  sister,  with  one  of  her  arch,  sidelong 
glances.  "  Papa's  just  gone  out  into  the  parish,  and 
not  likely  to  be  back  for  an  hour  ! " 

"  Never  mind  ;  I  can  manage  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
with  his  daughters,  if  they'll  allow  me,"  said  I,  bringing 
a  chair  to  the  lire,  and  seating  myself  therein,  without 
waiting  to  be  asked. 

"  Well,  if  you'll  be  very  good  and  amusing,  wc  shall 
not  object." 

"  Let  your  permission  be  unconditional,  pray  ;  for 
I  came  '  not  to  give  ^.leasure,  but  to  seek  it,"  I 
answered. 

However,  I  thought  it  but  reasonable  to  make  some 
slight  exertion  to  render  my  company  agreeable  ;  and 
what  little  effort  I  made,  was  apparently  pretty  success- 
ful, for  Miss  Eliza  was  never  in  a  better  humour.  We 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  managed  to  maintain  between  us  a  cheerful 
and  animated,  though  not  very  profound  conversation. 
It  was  little  better  than  a  tete-a-tete,  for  Miss  Millward 
never  opened  her  lips,  except  occasionally  to  correct 
some  random  assertion  or  exaggerated  expression  of  her 
sister's,  and  once  to  ask  her  to  pick  up  the  ball  of 
cotton,  that  had  rolled  under  the  table.  I  did  this 
myself,  however,  as  in  duty  bound. 

"Thank  you,  Mr  Markham,"  said  she,  as  I  pre- 
sented it  to  her.  "  I  would  have  picked  it  up  myself ; 
only  I  did  not  want  to  disturb  the  cat." 

'*  Mary,  dear,  that  won't  excuse  you  in  Mr  Mark- 
ham's  eyes,"  said  Eliza ;  "  he  hates  cats,  I  dare  say, 
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as  cordially  as  he  does  old  maids— like  all  other  gentle- 
men.    Don't  you,  Mr  Markham?" 

"I  believe  it  is  natural  for  our  unamiable  sex  to 
dislike  the  creatures,"  replied  I ;  "  for  you  ladies 
lavish  so  many  caresses  upon  them/' 

*' Bless  them  — little  darlings!"  cried  she,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  enthusiasm,  turning  round  and  over- 
whelming her  sister's  pet  with  a  shower  of  kisses. 

*' Don't,  Eliza!"  said  Miss  Millward,  somewhat 
gruffly,  as  she  impatiently  pushed  her  away. 

But  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  going:  iiiake  what 
haste  I  would,  I  should  still  be  too  late  for  tea ;  and 
my  mother  was  the  soul  of  order  and  punctuality. 

M/  fair  friend  was  evidently  unwilling  to  bid  me 
adieu.  I  tenderly  squeezed  her  little  hand  at  parting ; 
and  she  repaid  me  with  one  of  her  softest  smiles  and 
most  bewitching  glances.  I  went  home  very  happy, 
with  a  heart  brimful  of  complacency  for  myself,  and 
overflowing  with  love  for  Eliza. 


*»! 


I' 


CHAPTER  in 

Two  days  after,  Mrs  Graham  called  at  Linden-Car, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Rose,  who  entertained 
an  idea  that  the  mysterious  occupant  of  Wild  fell  Hall 
would  wholly  disregard  the  common  observances  of 
civihsed  life— in  which  opinion  she  was  supported  by 
the  Wilsons,  who  testified  that  neither  their  call  nor 
the  Millwards'  had  been  returned  as  yet.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  that  omission  was  explained,  though 
not  entirely  to  th-  satisfaction  of  Rose.  Mrs  Graham 
had  brought  her  aild  with  her,  and  on  my  mother's 
expressing  surprise  that  he  could  walk  so  far,  she 
replied : — 

"  It  is  a  long  walk  for  hin.  ;  but  I  must  have  either 
taken  him  with  me,  or  relinquished  the  visit  altogether ; 
for  I  never  leave  him  alone  ;  and  I  think,  Mrs  Mark- 
ham,  I  must  leg  you  to  make  my  excuses  to  the  Mill- 
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wards  and  Mrs  Wilson,  when  you  see  them,  as  1  fear 
I  cannot  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  them 
tiU  mv  little  Arthur  is  ahle  to  accompany  me. 
"  But  you  have  a  servant,"  said  Rose ;  "  could  you 

not  leave  him  with  her  ? "  ^^     j  x  i 

« She  has  her  own  occupations  to  attend  to ;  ana 
besides  she  is  too  old  to  run  after  a  child,  and  he  is 
too  mercurial  to  he  tied  to  an  elderly  woman. 

"  But  you  left  him  to  come  to  church. 

«  Yes  once  ;  but  I  would  nnt  have  left  him  for  any 
other  purpose  ;  and  I  think,  in  future,  I  must  contrive 
to  bring  him  with  me,  or  stay  at  home. 

"Is  he  so  mischievous ?''  asked  my  mother,  con- 
siderably shocked.  i       l    i    j 

"  No,''  replied  the  lady,  sadly  smiling,  as  she  stroked 
the  wavy  locks  of  her  son,  who  was  seated  on  a  low 
stool  at  her  feet,  "but  he  is  ™y  only  treasure  ; 
and  I  am   his   only   friend,  so  we  dont  like  to  be 

^*?^But,  my  dear,  I  call  that  doting,"  said  my  plain- 
spoken  parent.  "You  should  try  to  suppress  sudi 
foolish  fondness,  as  well  to  save  your  son  from  rum  as 
yourself  from  ridicule." 

"  Ruin  !  Mrs  Markham  ?  " 

"  Yes  •  it  is  spoiling  the  child.  Even  at  his  age,  he 
ought  not  to  be  always  tied  to  his  mother's  apron- 
string  ;  he  should  learn  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

"  Mrs  Markham,  I  beg  you  will  not  say  such  things 
in  his  presence,  at  least.  I  trust  my  son  will  never  be 
ashamed  to  love  his  mother  ! "  said  Mrs  Graham,  witb 
a  serious  energy  that  startled  the  company. 

My  mother  'attempted  to  appease  her  by  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  she  seemed  to  think  enough  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  abruptly  turned   the 

conversation.  ,_    ,,  ^,      i    i  > 

"Just  as  1  thought,"  said  I  to  myself:  "the  ladys 
temper  is  noiio  of  the  mildest,  notwithstanding  her 
sweet,  pale  face  and  lofty  brow,  where  thought  and 
suffering  seem  equally  to  have  stamped  their  im- 
press." 
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All  this  time,  I  was  seated  at  a  table  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  apparently  immersed  in  the  perusal  of 
a  volume  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  which  I  happened 
to  have  been  reading  at  the  moment  of  our  visitor's 
arrival;  and,  not  choosing  to  be  over  civil,  I  had 
merely  bowed  as  she  entered,  and  continued  mv 
occupation  as  before. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  I  was  sensib.ri  that  some 

one  was  approaching  me,  with  a  light,  but  slow  and 

hesitating  tread.      It  was  little  Arthur,   irresistibly 

attracted  by  my  dog  Sancho,  that  was  lying  at  my  feet. 

On  looking  up,  I  beheld  him  standing  abo.ut  two  yards 

off,  with  his  clear  blue  eyes  wistfully  gazing  on  the  dog, 

transfixed  to  the  spot,  not  by  fear  of  the  animal,  but 

by  a  timid  disinclination  to  approach  its  master.     A 

little  encouragement,  however,  induced  him  to  come 

forward.     The  child,  though  shy,  was  not  sullen.     In 

a  minute  he  was  kneeling  on  the  carpet,  with  his  arms 

round  Sancho's  neck,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more, 

the  little  fellow  was  seated  on  my  knee,  surveying 

with  eager  interest  the  various  specimens  of  horses, 

cattle,  pigs,  and  model  farms  portrayed  in  the  volume 

before  me.     I  glanced  at  his  mother  now  and  then,  to 

see  how  she  relished  the  new-sprung  intimacy  ;  and  1 

saw,  by  the  unquiet  aspect  of  her  eye,  that  for  some 

reason  or  other  she  was  uneasy  at  the  child's  position. 

"  Arthur,'^  said  she,  at  length,  "come  here.  You 
are  troublesome  to  Mr  Markham ;  he  wishes  to 
read." 

"  By  no  means,  Mrs  Graham  ;  pray  let  him  stay.  I 
am  as  much  amused  as  he  is,"  pleaded  I.  But  still, 
with  hand  and  eye,  she  silently  called  him  to  her 
side. 

"  No,  mamma,"  said  the  child  ;  "  let  me  look  ai, 
these  pictures  first ;  and  then  I'll  come,  and  tell  vou 
all  about  them."  ^ 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  small  party  on  Monday, 
the  6th  of  November,"  said  my  mother  ;  "  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refus  j  to  make  one,  Mrs  Graham.  You 
can  bring  your  little  boy  with  you,  you  know— I  dare 
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say  we  shall  be  able  to  amuse  him  ; — and  then  yon  can 
make  your  own  apolof?'  js  to  the  Millwards  and  Wilsons 
— they  will  all  be  here,  I  expect." 

"  Thank  you,  I  never  go  to  parties." 

"  Oh  !  but  this  will  be  quite  a  family  concern — early 
hours,  and  nobody  here  but  ourselves,  and  just  the 
Millwards  and  Wilsons,  most  of  whom  you  already 
know,  and  Mr  Lawrence,  your  landlord,  with  whom 
you  ought  to  make  acquaintance." 

"  I  do  know  something  of  him— but  you  must  excuse 
me  this  time ;  for  the  evenings,  now,  are  dark  and 
damp,  and  Arthur,  I  fear,  is  too  delicate  to  risk  ex- 
posure to  their  influence  with  imnunity.  We  must 
defer  the  enjoyment  of  your  hospitality,  till  the  return 
of  longer  days  and  warmer  nights." 

Rose,  now,  at  a  hint  from  my  mother,  produced  a 
decanter  of  wine,  with  accompaniments  of  glasses  and 
cake,  from  the  cupboard  and  the  oak  sideboard,  and 
the  refreshment  was  duly  presented  to  the  guests. 
ITiey  both  partook  of  the  cake,  but  obstinately  refused 
the  wine,  in  spite  of  their  hostess's  hospitable  attempts 
to  force  it  upon  them.  Arthur,  especially,  shrank 
from  the  ruby  nectar  as  if  in  terror  and  disgust,  and 
was  ready  to  cry  when  urged  to  take  it. 

"  Never  mind,  Arthur,"  said  his  mamma,  "  Mrs 
Markham  thinks  it  will  do  you  good,  as  you  were 
tired  with  your  walk  ;  but  she  will  not  oblige  you  to 
take  it !  —  1  dare  say  you  will  do  very  well  without. 
He  detests  the  very  sight  of  wine,"  she  added,  "  and 
the  smell  of  it  almost  makes  him  sick.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  make  him  swallow  a  little  wine  or  weak 
spirits-and-water,  by  way  of  medicine  when  he  was 
sick,  and,  in  fact,  I'have  done  what  I  could  to  make 
him  hate  them." 

Everybody  -ughed,  except  the  young  widow  and 
her  son. 

"  Well,  Mrs  Graham,"  said  my  mother,  wiping  the 
tears  of  merriment  from  her  briglit  blue  eyes—"  well, 
you  surprise  me  !  I  really  gave  you  credit  for  having 
more  sense. — The  poor  child  will  be  the  veriest  milksop 
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that  ever  was  sopped  !   Only  think  what  a  man  you  will 
make  of  him,  if  you  persist  in " 

"I  think  it  a  very  excellent  plan,"  interrupted  Mrs 
Graham  with  imperturbable  gravity.  "  By  that  means 
1  hope  to  save  him  from  one  degrading  vice  at  least. 
I  wish  I  could  render  the  incentives  to  every  other 
equally  innoxious  in  his  case." 

"  But  by  such  means,"  said  I,  "  you  will  never  render 
him  virtuous.— What  is  it  that  constitutes  virtue,  Mrs 
Graham  Is  it  the  circumstance  of  being  able  and 
willing  to  resist  temptation  ;  or  that  of  having  no 
temptations  to  resist.?  Is  he  a  strong  man  that  over- 
coroos  great  obstacles  and  performs  surprising  achieve- 
ments, though  by  dint  of  great  muscular  exertion,  and 
at  the  risk  of  some  subsequent  fatigue,  or  he  that  sits 
in  his  chair  all  day,  with  nothing  to  do  more  laborious 
than  stirring  the  fire,  and  carrying  his  food  to  his 
mouth  ?  If  you  would  have  your  son  to  walk  honour- 
ably through  t\e  world,  you  must  not  attempt  to  clear 
the  stones  from  his  path,  but  teach  him  to  walk  firmly 
over  them— not  insist  upon  leading  him  by  the  hand, 
but  let  him  learn  to  go  alone.*' 

"  I  will  lead  him  by  the  hand,  Mr  Markham,  till  he 
has  strength  to  go  alone ;  and  I  will  clear  as  many 
stones  from  his  jpath  as  I  can,  and  teach  him  to  avoid 
the  rest — or  walk  firmly  over  them,  as  you  say  ;— for 
when  I  have  done  my  utmost,  in  the  way  of  clearance, 
there  will  still  be  plenty  left  to  exercise  all  the  agility, 
steadiness,  and  circumspection  he  will  ever  have.— It 
IS  all  very  weU  to  talk  about  noble  resistance,  and 
trials  of  virtue ;  but  for  fifty— or  five  hundred  men 
that  have  yielded  to  temptation,  show  me  one  that  has 
had  virtue  to  resist.  And  whv  should  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  my  son  will  be  one  in  a  thousand .?— and 
"ot  rather  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  suppose  he  will 

be  like  his like  the  rest  of  mankind,  unless  I  take 

car  i  to  prevent  it  r  " 

"  You  are  very  complimentary  to  us  all,"  I  observed. 

I  know  nothing  about  you— I  speak  of  those  I  do 

know— and  when  1  see  the  whole  race  of  mankind 
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rwith  a  few  rare  exceptions)  stumbling  and  blundering 
alonff  the  path  of  life,  sinking  into  every  pitfall,  and 
breaking  their  shins  over  every  impediment  that  lies  in 
their  wl  v  shall  I  not  use  all  the  means  in  my  power  to 
insure  for  him  a  smoother  and  a  safer  passage  ? 

"  Yes,  but  the  surest  means  will  be  to  endeavour 
to  fortify  him  against  temptation,  not  to  remove  it  out 

°  "I  wufdo  both,  Mr  Markham.     God  knows  he  will 
have  temptations  enough  to   assail  him,  both  from 
within  and  without,  when  I  have  done  all  1  can  to 
render  vice  as  uninviting  to  him,  as  it  is  abominabie  in 
its  own  naturo-I  myself  have  had,  indeed,  but  few 
incentives  to  what  the  world  calls  vice,  but  yet  I  have 
experienced  temptations  and  trials  of  another  kind, 
that  have  required,  on  many  occasions,  more  watchtul- 
ness  and  firmness  to  resist,  than  I  have  hitherto  bee 
able  to  muster  against  them.     And  this,  I  believe 
what  most  others  would  acknowledge,  who  are  acc». 
tomed  to  reflection,  and  wishful  to  strive  against  then 
natural  corruptions." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  mother,  but  half  apprehending  her 
drift :  "  but  you  would  not  judge  of  a  boy  by  yourselt 
—and  my  dear  Mrs  Graham,  let  me  warn  you  m  good 
time  against  the  error— the  fatal  error,  I  may  call  it— 
of  taking  that  boy's  education  upon  yourself.    Because 
vou  are  clever  in  some  things,  and  well-informed,  you 
may  fancy  yourself  equal  to  the  task  ;  but  indeed  you 
are  not ;  and  if  you  pe-       'n  the  attempt,  believe  me 
vou  will  bitterly  repent         len  the  mischief  is  done. 
'    "  I  am  to  send  him  tt       lool,  I  sup^-    e,  to  learn  to 
despise  his  mother's  authority  pad  affection  !    said  the 
lady,  with  rather  a  bitter  smile.  ^      ,     ,      . 

"  Oh  no  '—But  if  you  would  have  a  boy  to  despise 
his  mother,  let  her  keep  him  at  home,  and  spend  her 
life  in  petting  him  up,  and  slaving  to  indulge  his  follies 

^""  ^perfectly  agree  with  you,  Mrs  Markham  ;  but 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  principles  and  practice 
than  such  criminal  weakness  as  tliat.' 
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'•iT®^'  ^"t  you  will  treat  him  like  a  girl—you'll 
spoil  his  spirit,  and  make  a  mere  Miss  Nancy  of  him— 
you  will  indeed,  Mrs  Graham,  whatever  you  may  think 
But  rll  get  Mr  Millward  to  talk  to  you  about  it  :— 
he  11  tell  you  the  consequences  ;  he'll  set  it  before  you 
as  plain  as  the  day  ;— and  tell  you  what  you  ought  to 
do,  and  all  about  it ;— and,  I  don't  doubt,  he'll  be  able 
to  convince  you  in  a  minute." 

"  No  occasion  to  trouble  the  vicar,"  said  Mrs 
Graham,  glancing  at  me— I  suppose  I  was  smiling  at 
my  mother's  unbounded  confidence  in  that  worthy 
gei. -leman— «  Mr  Markham  here,  thinks  his  powers 
of  conviction  at  least  equal  to  Mr  Millward's.  If  I 
hear  not  him,  neither  should  1  be  convinced  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead,  he  would  tell  you.  Well,  Mr 
l^^}^}^!^'  ^°"  ^^^^  maintain  that  a  boy  should  not  be 
shielded  from  evil,  but  sent  out  to  battle  against  it, 
%°f  ®  *°^  unassisted— not  taught  to  avoid  the  snares 
of  life,  but  boldly  to  rush  into  them,  or  over  them,  as 
he  may— to  seek  danger  rather  than  shun  it,  and  feed 

his  virtue  by  temptation— would  you '* 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Graham— but  you  get  on 
too  fast.  I  have  not  yet  said  that  a  boy  should  be 
taught  to  rush  into  the  snares  of  life— or  even  wilfully 
to  seek  temptation  for  the  sake  of  exercising  his  virt"« 
by  overcoming  it ;— I  only  say  that  it  is  better  to  arm 
and  strengthen  your  hero,  than  to  disarm  and  enfeeble 
the  foe  ;— and  if  you  were  to  rear  an  oak  sapling  in  a 
hot-house,  tending  it  carefully  night  and  day,  and 
shielding  it  from  every  breath  of  wind,  you  could  not 
expect  It  to  become  a  hardy  tree,  like  that  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  mountain-side,  exposed  to  all  the 
action  of  the  elements,  and  not  even  sheltered  from  the 
shock  of  the  tempest." 

"  Granted  ;— but  would  you  use  the  same  argument 
with  regard  to  a  girl }" 

"C  ertainly  not." 

"No:  you  would  have  her  to  be  tenderly  and 
delicately  nurtured,  like  a  hot-house  plant-taught  to 
cling  to  others  for  direction  and  support,  and  guarded. 
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as  much  as  possible,  from  the  very  knowledge  of  evil. 
But  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  why  you  make 
this  distinction  ?  Is  it  that  you  think  she  has  no  virtue? 
"Assuredly  not."  _         .  v    x^j  v„ 

«  Well,  but  you  affirm  that  virtue  is  only  elicited  by 
temptation  ;-and  you  think  that  a  woman  cannot  be 
too  little  exposed  to  temptation,  or  too  little  acquainted 
with  vice,  or  anything  connected  therewith.     It  must 
be,  either,  that  you  think  she  is  essentially  so  vicious, 
or  so  feeble-minded  that  she  cannot  withstand  tempta- 
tion—and though  she  may  be  pure  and  innocent  as  long 
as  she  is  kept  in  ignorance  and  restraint,  yet,  being 
destitute  of  real  virtue,  to  teach  her  how  to  sin,  is  at 
once  to  make  her  a  sinner,  and  the  greater  her  know- 
ledge, the  wider  her  liberty,  the  deeper  will  be  her 
depravity— whereas,   in  the  nobler   sex,  there    is    a 
natural  tendency  to  goodness,  guarded  by  a  supeno' 
fortitude,  which,  the  more  it  is  exercised  by  trials  aux_ 
dangers,  is  only  the  further  developed- — 

"Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  think  so !     I  mter- 

rupted  her  at  last.  ,  .  ,    o^i 

"  \^^ell  then,  it  must  be  that  you  think  they  are 
both  weak  and  prone  to  err,  and  the  slightest  error, 
the  merest  shadow  of  pollution,  will  rmn  the  one 
while  the  character  of  the  other  will  be  strengthened 
and  embellished— his  education  properly  hnished  by  a 
little   practical  acquaintance   with   forbidden    things. 
Such  experience,  to  liim  (to  use  a  trite  simile)  will  be 
like  the  storm  to  the  oak,  which,  though  it  may  scatter 
the  leaves,  and  snap  the  smaller  branches,  serves  but 
to  rivet  the  roots,  and  to  harden  and  condense  the 
fibres  of  the  tree.     You  would  have  us  encourage  our 
sons  to  prove  all  things  by  their  own  experience,  while 
our  dauLrhters  must  not  even  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others.     Now  I  would  have  both  so  to  benefit  by 
the  experience  of  others,  and  the  precepts  of  a  higher 
authority,  that  they  should  know  beforehand  to  retuse 
the  evil  and  choose  the  good,  and  require  no  experi- 
mental proofs  to  teach  them  the  evil  of  transgression. 
I  would  not  send  a  poor  girl  into  the  world,  unarmed 
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against  her  foes,  and  ignorant  of  the  snares  that 
beset  her  path ;  nor  would  I  watch  and  guard 
u'^'i  '  deprived  of  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
she  lost  the  power  or  the  will  to  watch  and  guard 
herself ;— and  as  for  my  son— if  I  thought  he  would 
grow  up  to  be  what  you  call  a  man  of  the  world- 
one  that  has  'seen  life/  and  glories  in  his  experi- 
®°ce^  even  though  he  should  so  far  profit  by  it  as  to 
sober  down,  at  length,  into  a  useful  and  respected 
member  of  society— 1  would  rather  that  he  died  to- 
morrow !— rather  a  thousand  times ! "  she  earnestly  re- 
peated, pressing  her  ('arling  to  her  side  aud  kissing  his 
forehead  with  intense  affection.  He  had,  already,  left  his 
new  companion,  and  been  standing  for  some  time  beside 
his  mother's  knee,  looking  up  into  her  face,  and  listening 

*"*^f  w  n^**°^®'  *®  ^^^  incomprehensible  discourse. 

Well !  you  ladies  must  always  have  the  last  word, 
1  suppose,"  said  I,  observing  her  rise,  and  begin  to  take 
leave  of  my  mother. 

"  You  may  have  as  many  words  as  you  please— only 
I  can  t  stay  to  hear  them." 


Ct 


No 


that  is  the  way :  you  hear  just  as  much  of  an 
argument  as  you  please ;  and  the  rest  may  be  spoken  to 
the  wind.  '^ 

"  If  :^ou  are  anxious  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject,    replied  she,  as  she  shook  hands  with  Rose, 

j°?.ii™v®*  **"°ff  your  sister  to  see  me  some  fine  day, 
and  1 U  listen,  as  patiently  as  you  could  wish,  to  what- 
ever you  please  to  say.  I  would  rather  be  lectured  by 
you  than  the  vicar,  because  I  should  have  less  remorse 
in  telling  you,  at  the  end  of  the  discourse,  that  1  pre- 
serve my  own  opinion  precisely  the  same  as  at  the 
begmuing— as  would  be  the  case,  la:.,  persuaded,  with 
regard  to  either  logician." 

"  Yes,  of  course/^  replied  I,  determined  to  be  as 
provoking  as  herself;  "for,  when  a  lady  does  consent 
to  listen  to  an  aigument  against  her  own  opinions,  she  is 
always  predetermined  to  withstand  it— to  listen  only 
with  her  bodUy  cars,  keeping  the  mental  organs 
resolutely  closed  against  the  strongest  reasoning.'* 
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"Good  morning,  Mr  Markham,"  said  my  fair 
anta«>nist.  with  a  pitying  smile ;  and  deigning  no 
further  r^oinder,  she  slightly  bowed,  and  was  about  to 
Siw;  but  her  sonf  with  childish  impertinence, 
arrested  her  by  exclaiming  :— 

"Mamma,   you   have  not  shaken  hands  with   Mr 

^lhe^*aughlngly  turned  round,  and  held  out  her  hand^ 
I  gave  it  a  spiteful  squeeze  ;  for  1  was  annoyed  at  the 
roShiual  injustice  sfie  had  done  me  from  the  very 
dawn  of  our  icquaintance.    Witho-it  knowing  anything 
aCt    my  real    disposition  and  principles    she  was 
evSently  prejudiced  against  me,  and  seemed  bent  upon 
showing  me  that  her  opinions  respectmg  me,  on  every 
ScuTar,  fell  f:.r  below  tbase  1  entertained  of  myseli. 
fwas  naturally  touchy,  or  it  would  not  have  vexed  me 
so  much.     Perhaps,  too,  I  was  a  little  bit  spoiled  by 
mv  mother  and  sister,  and  some  other  ladies  of  mv 
acquaintance  ;-and  yet  I  was  by  no  means  a  fop-of 
that  I  am  fully  convinced,  whether  you  are  or  not. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Our  party,  on  the  5th  of  November,  passed  off  very 
well,  in  spite  of  Mrs  Graham's  refiisa  to  grace  it  with 
her  presence.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that,  had  she 
been  there,  there  would  have  been  less  cordiality, 
freedom,  and  frolic  amongst  us  than  there  was  without 

^'"^My  mother,  as  usual,  was  cheerful  and  chatty,  full 
of  activity  and  good-nature,  and  only  faulty  m  being 
too  anxiois  to  make  her  guests  happv,  thereby  forcing 
several  of  them  to  do  what  their  soul  abhorred,  in  the 
way  of  eating  or  drinking,  sitting  opposite  the  bluing 
fire,  or  talking  when  they  would  be  silent.  Never- 
theiess,  they  bore  it  very  well,  being  all  in  their  holiday 

^Mr  Millward  was  mighty  in  important  dogmas  and 
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sententious   jokes,  pompous  anecdotes  and  oracnlar 
disc  jurses,  dealt  out  for  the  edification  of  the  whole 
assembly  in  g^eneral,  and  of  the  admiring  Mrs  Markhara 
the  polite  Mr  Lawrence,  the  sedate  Mary  MillwarS' 

RohP^r?'"-    ^'t^'\  ^^'"'°°'  *°d    *»»«    matter-olfact 
HstenSs/''  Particular-as   being  the  most  attentive 

Mrs  Wilson  was  more  brilliant  than  ever,  with  her 
budgets  of  fresh  news  and  old  scandal,  strung  ZetheJ 
with  trivial  questions  and   remarks,  ^nd  ofireSated 
Ob jrvations,  uttered  apparently  for'  the  sole  pEse 
nf  c!^"v?  *  ™«™e°t  8/est  to  her  inexhaustible  orS 
of  speech.     She  had  brought  her  knitting  with  her 
and  It  seemed  as  if  her  tongue  had  laid  a  wagerwrth 
mo'tion.^''''   *"  ""*""  ^'^"^  ^"    ^^^"^    ^"d   cSess 
Her  daughter  Jane  was,  of  course,  as  graceful  and 
elegant,  as  witty  and  seductive,  as  she  coliTd  no  sibt 

nnrfu    ?  ^  '  ^7  ^^'^  ^^^«  ^"  *h«  ladies  to  oSne 
and  all  the  gentlemen  to  charm-and  Mr  Lawrence' 

ITJi'P'  \!^P^^^^  and  subdue.  Her  littlt  art^  S 
effect  his  subjugation  were  too  subtle  and  impalrSble 
to  attract  my  observation  ;  but  I  thought  there  vSs  a 
certam  refined  affectation  of  superiority  and  an 
ungenial  self-consciousness  about  her,  that  negatived 
all  her  advantages;  and  after  she  ^as  gone  Rose 
interpreted  to  me  her  various  looks,  words,  fnd  Actions 
with  a  mingled  acuteness  and  asperitv  that  made  me 
wonder  equally,  at  the  lady's  artifice"  and  my  siste?^! 
penetration,  and  ask  myself  if  she  too  had  an  ?4  to 

Richard  Wilson,  Jane's  younger  brother  sat  in  -l 
corner,  apparently  good-tempered,  but  siSand  shy 
desn-ous  to  escape  observation,  but  willing  enZh  ^^ 
l^ten  and  observe  ;  and,  although  somewhlt  out  of  his 
element,  he  would  have  been  happy  enough  in  his  own 
quiet  way,  ,f  my  mother  could  only  have  lei  him 
alone;  but  in  her  mistaken  kindness, VeToud  keen 
persecuting  him  with  her  attentions-preIT<.  udoS 
Inm  all  manner  of  viands,  under  the  nE  fhat^Se 
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was  too  bashful  to  help  himself,  and  obli|rng  him  to 
shout  across  the  room  his  monosyllabic  replies  to  the 
numerous  questions  and  observations  by  which  she 
vainlv  attempted  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 

RoLe  informed  me  that  he  never  would  have  favoured 
us  with  his  company,  but  for  the  importunities  of  his 
sister  Jane,  who  was  most  anxious  to  show  Mr  Lawrence 
that  she  had  at  least  one  brother  more  gentlemanly 
and  refined  than  Robert.  That  worthy  individual  she 
had  been  equally  solicitous  to  keep  away ;  but  he 
affirmed  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
enioy  a  crack  with  Markham  and  the  old  lady  (my 
mother  was  not  old,  really),  and  bonny  Miss  Rose  and 
the  parson,  as  well  as  the  best ;— and  he  was  in  the 
riffht  of  it  too.  So  he  talked  common-place  with  my 
mother  and  Rose,  and  discussed  parish  affairs  with  the 
vicar,  farming  matters  with  me,  and  politics  with  us 

both.  ,  ^  , 

Mary  Millward   was  another   mute— not  so  much 
tormented  with  cruel  kindness  as  Dick  Wilson,  because 
she  had  a  certain  sho  t,  decided  way  of  answering  and 
refusing,  and  was  supposed  to  be  rather  sullen  than 
diffident.     However  that  might  be,  she  certainly  did 
not  give  much  pleasure  to  the  company  ;— nor  did  she 
appear  to  derive  much  from  it.     Eliza  told  me  she  had 
only  come  because  her  father  insisted  upnn  it,  having 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  she  devoted  herself  too 
exclusively  to  her  household  duties,  to  the  neglect  of 
such   relaxations  and    innocent   enjoyments  as  were 
proper  to  her  age  and  sex      She  seemed  to  me  to  be 
good-humoured  enough  c  .  the  whole.     Once  or  twice 
she  was  provoked  to  laughter  by  the  wit  or  the  merri- 
ment of  some  favoured  individual  amongst  us  ;  and 
then  I  observed  she  sought  the  eye  of  Richard  W  ilson, 
who  sat  over  against  her.     As  he  studied  with   her 
father,  she  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  in  spite 
of  the  retiring  habits  of  both,  nnd  I  suppose  there  was 
a  kind  of  fellow-feeling  established  between  them. 

My  Eliza  was  charming  beyond  description,  coquettish 
without  affectation,  and  evidently  more  desirous  to  e»- 
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S^HXt*.*^"*^'*"*^*"  *^*'  «^  *"  the  room  besides 
bv  W  !•?  *  *»  .^^^'^V?  ™e  near  her,  ceated  or  standing 
?/  fh«  nf  n'  '^^•'P^"?? »?  her  ear,  or  pressing  he?  haSd 
m  the  dance,  was  plainly  legible  in  Ser  glfwing  face 

^sturpr^^'TT'^^^r^^^'  ^"^  hy  saufy  words  and 
of  A  Vu-®"*  ^  ^^**  better  hold  my  tongue :  if  I  boMt 
of  these  thinp  now,  I  shall  have  to^blush  hereafter 

party?  Rosr;S'°^  ''i*^  '\'  ""^°"«  individuTof  our 

Fergus  was  impertinent  and  absurd  •  but  Jiia  ;»«««> 
jnence  and  folly  served  to  make  otwL  iaugh?if7hev 

AnS  f 'Vi  ^"J?"^^^  '^  *heir  estimation.       ^  '  ^ 

.rpr  mL    t"^  ^?':  ^  """^'^  myself),  Mr  Lawrence  was 

Shter  and    ^"'^'^^Vf  P«"^Uy  his  hostess  and  her 
liotlhe  test^  ir^M-fr'^.^^  "^°  5  he  had 

and  I  were  on  Ehza  M.  Iward.     Mr  Lawrence 

of  reserTS  habits  '°Vf  ^*^  *^''"'^-     Essentially 

taste.     I  hked  the  man  weU  enough,  But  he  wm  ton 

wUiriel'^red*''^ts*"e:;:r^^e»"'hrr'"''i 

e°o^i:^'.e'^'5?;t  "all'  F^" ^"-''""S' 
indeed,  p^TC  ai^hiS^  ent ghTbuTCUl?' 
wrt'orZfi'r  "'^*  ".»"»nnatf<l  ^s '„  pA^raul 
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was  rather  a  mutual  predilection  than  a  deep  and  solid 
friendship,  such  as  has  since  arisen  between  myself  and 
you,  Halford,  whom,  in  spite  of  your  occasional  crusti- 
ness, I  can  liken  to  nothing  so  well  as  an  old  coat, 
unimpeachable  in  texture,  but  easy  and  loose— that  has 
conformed  itself  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer,  and  which 
he  may  use  as  he  pleases,  without  being  bothered  with 
the  fear  of  spoiling  it ;— whereas  Mr  Lawrence  was  like 
a  new  garment,  all  very  neat  and  trim  to  look  at,  but 
so  tight  in  the  elbows,  that  you  would  fear  to  split  the 
seaias  by  the  unrestricted  motion  of  your  arms,  and  so 
smooth  and  fine  in  surface  that  you  scruple  to  expose 
it  to  a  single  drop  of  rain. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  my  mother 
mentioned  Mrs  Graham,  regretted  she  was  not  there 
to  meet  them,  and  explained  to  the  Millwards  and 
AVilsons  the  reasons  she  had  given  for  neglecting  to 
return  their  calls,  hoping  they  would  excuse  her,  as 
she  was  sure  she  did  not  mean  to  be  uncivil,  and  would 
be  glad  to  see  them  at  any  time 

"But  she  is  a  very  singular  lady,  Mr  Lawrence," 
added  she  :  "  we  don't  know  what  to  make  of  her— but 
I  dare  say  you  can  tell  us  something  about  her,  for  she 
is  your  tenant,  you  know— and  she  said  she  knew  you 

a  little." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Mr  Lawrence.  1  thought 
he  looked  unnecessarily  confused  at  being  so  appealed 

to.  , 

"I,  Mrs  Markham  !*'  said  he  ;  "  youuro  inistaken  ; 
I  don't— that  is— 1  have  seen  her,  certainly  ;  but  I  am 
the  last  person  you  should  apply  to  for  information 
respecting  Mrs  Graham." 

He  then  immediately  turned  to  Rose,  and  asked  her  to 
favour  the  company  with  a  song,  or  .^  tune  on  the  piano. 

"No,"  said  she,'"  you  must  ask  Miss  Wilson :  she 
outshines  us  all  in  singing  and  n  usic  too." 

Miss  Wilson  demurred. 

"  She'll  sing  readily  enough,"  said  Fergus, "  if  you  11 
undertake  to  stand  by  her,  Mr  Lawrence,  and  turn 
over  the  leaves  for  her." 
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another  f  while  he  stood  Mtt-nt  v' hv    I  ""'^  *"«' 

brought  and  set  l^SL^lC^oX  .ttS^^X^^^ 
weU  knev.  how  to  appreciate  its  ex/eEes         ^'  '^ 

"Now  THIS  IS  the  thinffi"  cripcl  hi  ^l     ■ 
glass  of  the  same  in  a  long  stream   In?  n''"f-  °"*  * 
from  the  mg  to  the  tumhfpr  »f  ^  skilfully  directed 

greatest  satisfactifn  '  ^  "°*^'"  ^°°^'"8^  °"  ^^th  the 
>,o"^«f^'^  nothing  like  this,  Mrs  Markham  '»  «»;  i 
he.  "I  always  maintain  that  thereVnothinT;«  "^ 
pare  with  your  home-brewed  ale  "  ""^  ***  ^°'"- 

I  m  sure  I'm  glad  vou  llkn  it   o.'-      t    i 
after  the  brewing  myself  as  w^ll  -  I^        ^^""'^^^  ^*»°^ 

"Quite  right,  Mrs  Markham  I" 
either  !••  «id  .y  mother/„te"l„V«i"i''lS;^ 
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tumbler  of  gin-and-water  to  Mrs  Wilson,  who  affirmed 
that  wine  sat  heavy  on  her  stomach,  and  whose  son 
Robert  was  at  that  moment  helping  himself  to  a  pretty 
stiff  glass  of  the  same. 

"  By  no  means  ! "  replied  the  oracle,  with  a  Jove- 
like nod  ;  "  these  things  are  all  blessings  and  mercies, 
if  we  only  knew  how  to  make  use  of  them." 

"  But  Mrs  Graham  doesn't  think  so.  You  shall  just 
hear  now  what  she  told  us  the  other  day— 1  told  her 

I'd  tell  you." 

And  my  mother  favoured  the  company  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  that  lady's  mistaken  ideas  and 
conduct  regarding  the  matter  in  hand,  concluding  with, 
"  Now,  don't  you  think  it  is  wrong.'' " 

"  Wrong ! "  repeated  the  vicar,  with  more  than 
common  solemnity— "criminal,  I  should  say— criminal ! 
—Not  only  is  it  making  a  fool  of  the  boy,  but  it  is 
despising  the  gifts  of  Providence,  and  teaching  him  to 
trample  them  under  his  feet." 

He  then  entered  more  fully  into  the  question,  and 
explained  at  large  the  folly  and  impiety  of  such  a 
proceeding.  My  mother  heard  him  with  profoundest 
reverence ;  and  even  Mrs  Wilson  vouchsafed  to  rest  het 
tongue  for  a  moment,  and  listen  in  silence,  while  she 
complacently  sipped  her  gin-and-water.  Mr  Lawrence 
sat  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  carelessly  playing  with  his 
half-empty  wine-glass,  and  covertly  smiling  to  himself. 

**But  don't  you  think,  Mr  Millward,"  suggested 
he,  when  at  length  that  gentleman  paused  in  his 
discourse,  "  that  when  a  child  may  be  naturally  prone 
to  intemperance— by  the  fault  of  its  parents  or  an- 
cestors, for  instance— some  precautions  are  advisable  ?" 
(Now  it  was  generally  believed  that  Mr  Lawrence's 
father  had  shortened  his  days  by  intemperance). 

"  Some  precautions,  it  may  be  ;  but  temperance,  sir, 
is  one  thing,  and  abstinence  another." 

"  But  1  have  heard  that,  with  some  persons,  tem- 
perance— that  is,  moderation— is  almost  impossible ; 
and  if  abstinence  be  an  evil  (which  some  have  doubted), 
no  one   will  deny  that  excess  is  a  greater.      Some 
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E?  ;n?r-  T''^^?^  prohibited  their  children  from 

S^not    1*«f'%*'°^  ^'^"°^''  i!"*  *  P*r«^t'«  authority 
cannot     last     for     ever;      ch  Idren     are     naturallv 

prone  to  hanker  after  forbidden  things  ;!nd  a  ch!ld 
m  such  a  case  would  be  likely  to  have  fst'rong  curio  ty 
Inh'^-'  ^"?u*'^  ^^^^  ^ff^^t  of  ^hat  has  been  so  lauded 
and  enjoyed  by  others  so  strictly  forbidden  to  himself 
--which  curiosity  would  generally  be  gratified  on  the 

broker^-'"*  °PP«rt"-*y;   ani  the'^restralnronce 

SeStohoT-T'T"'^.^^  ™'^^*  «°«"«-     '  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  .lJi  matte,  s,  but  it  seems  to 

me,  that  this  plan  of  Mrs  i^raham's,  as  you  deserve  it 
Mrs  Markham,  extraordinary  as  it  liay  S^s  not  with! 
out   Its  advantages  ;    for   here   you   see  the  chifd   is 
cu  Sv  no  Zt  *^«™  t«™Pt-«-  ;  he  has  no  secre 
w^ti  thl;      hankering  desire ;  he  is  as  well  acquainted 

'^J^Z  ,^^^y  ^i^^g^^ted  with   them,  without  having 
suffered  from  their  effects."  "avmg 

"  And  is  that  rif^ht,  sir?    Have  I  not  proven  to  vou 

reaTonT^^tpL'.h'-^r,/*'"*?^^^  '«  Scri^ure  and'to 
dttul  *°       .f  f,  ^'^'^^  *«  ^oo*^  ^'th  contempt  and 

uSm^'a'rVh'tV"^^^^  °'  ^'^^^'^^"'^^^  -«*-'  0^*0 
"  You  may  consider  laudanum  a  blessing  of  Provi- 
tT%f"h  '^^t^  ^'  Lawrence,  smiling  ;^-  and  yet 
you  will  allow  that  most  of  us  had  better  abstain  from 
It,  even  ,n  moderation  ;  but,"  added  he,  "  I  would  nS 
des.re  you  to  follow  out  iiv  simile  too  cfose  y-?n 
witness  whereof  I  finish  my  glass  "  ^ 

"And  take  another,  I  hope,  Mr  Lawrence,"  said  mv 
mother,  pushing  the  bottle  towards  him.  ^ 

awSf  f?l^L*^f  I'r^^  ""^  r^^^"^  ^>«  '^^'  a  little 
seTtL  aTr.fl«  A"^1  leant  tack  towards  me-I  was 
w?r.?  A  ^  ^^!"*^'  °"  *h®  «ofa  beside  Eliza  Mill- 
ward-and  carelessly  asked  me  if  I  knew  Mrs  Graham 

u  wx  ?  f"^*  ^'^';?"f  ^  "'^  *^^'^«'"  ^  replied. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

I  cannot  say  that  I  like  her  much      Sh«  i.  1,«»^ 

some-or  rather  I  should  say  distinguished  and  'nTet 
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estinjr— in  her  appearance,  but  by  no  means  amiable— 
a  woman  liable  to  take  strong  prejudices,  I  should 
fancy  and  stick  to  them  through  thick  and  thm, 
twisting  everything  into  conformity  with  her  own  pre- 
conceived opinions— too  hard,  too  sharp,  too  bitter  for 

""^e  made  no  reply,  but  looked  down  and  bit  his  lip, 
and  shortly  after  rose  and  sauntered  up  to  Miss  Wilson, 
as  much  repelled  by  me,  I  fancy,  as  attracted  by  her. 
I  scarcely  noticed  it  at  the  time,  but  afterwards,  I  was 
led  to  recall  this  and  other  trifling  facts,  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  my  remembrance,  i— but  I  must  not 

anticipate.  .  .  , 

We  wound  up  the  evening  wit  .-ucmg— our  worthy 
pastor  thinking  it  no  scandal  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion,  though  one  of  the  village  musicians  was  en- 
gaged to  direct  our  evolutions  with  his  violin.  But 
Mary  Millward  obstinately  refused  to  join  us ;  and  so  did 
Richard  Wilson,  though  my  mother  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  do  so,  and  even  offered  to  be  his  partner. 

We  managed  very  well  without  them,  however. 
With  a  single  set  of  quadrilles,  and  several  country 
dances,  we  carried  it  on  to  a  pretty  late  hour  ;  and 
at  length,  having  called  upon  our  musician  to  strike 
up  a  waltz,  I  was  just  about  to  whirl  Eliza  round  in 
that  delightful  dance,  accompanied  by  Lawrence  and 
Jane  Wilson,  and  Fergus  and  Rose,  when  Mr  Millward 
interposed  with  : — 

"  No,  no,  I  don't  allow  that !     Come,  it  s  time  to  be 

going  now." 

"  Oh,  no,  papa  !"  pleaded  Eliza.     ,     „  ^      ^. 

"  High  time,  my  girl— high  time !  Moderation  in 
all  things,  remember!  That's  the  ^  ^lan- '  Let  your 
moderation  be  known  unto  all  men  !'  ' 

But  in  revenge,  I  followed  Eliza  into  the  dimly- 
lighted  passage,  where,  under  pretence  of  helping  her 
..a  with  her  shawl,  I  f(jar  I  must  plead  guilty  to  snatch- 
nig  a  kiss  behind  her  father's  back,  while  he  was 
enveloping  his  throat  and  chin  in  the  folds  of  a  mighty 
comforter.     But  alas  !  in  turning  round,  there  was  my 
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mother  close  beside  me.  The  consequence  was.  that 
no  sooner  were  the  guests  departed,  t^an  I  was  dS)omed 

c^eckeT{hr^aTn-''"°°'*'^°^"'  "*>'«*»  unplea^nt^y 
cnecked  the  galloping  course  of  my  spirits,  and  made 
a  disagreeable  close  to  the  evening  ^   ^       '    ""  ™^*^® 

do^s^'^  Y^'  ^r^''*^"  ^!?  ^H"'  ^  ^  ^i«^  yo"  'wouldn't 
»t »,!   ;  C  ^    T^,°°'^  ^""^  ^^^P^y  I  have  your  advantage 

le?n  4etnr/r  T.*^^  ^'^  ^^^  *^^«  eve^yJhlfg 
!i«il5  *h®,^°'^^<*'  ^nd  how  much  I  long  to  see  you  wefi 
setUed  m  life-and  how  bitterly  it  would  ffrieve  mlto 
see  you  married  to  that  irirl-or  anv  rS^  ;^ tiT 
neighbourhood      What  vou*^sie  in  h^rMS^^  w' 

nothW  o°fVVr  e^'"^"^^  *^^*  I  thFnk  ak^u?!: 
noth.ng  of  the  kind-but  there's  neither  beaut7  nor 

lZ'^ir'''''Vl^''>  ^«"'"  ^«P«°t  S  all  yourlifif 
time  when  you  look  round  and  see  how  many  better 

I'm  1/  ™°^''i  ****  ***  ^"'«*  '-I  hate  to  be  lectured  ' 

Gilbert,  you'll  break   my  heart-so  ^thereT  aS   end 

JJJ^^^^'  don't  cry  about  it,  mother,"  said  I  for  th« 
tears  were  gushing  from  her  eyes;   "there    let  fW 

mor/f';  *?"  """  ^  ^*^«  ^^^'  don't  abu'e  her  any 

-thaf  f/  Si  ^°"'  ^'"^  **  '««*  5  for  I'll  promise  never 
-that  18  HI  promise  to  think  twice  before  I  toke  am 
important  step  you  seriously  disapprove  of7'  ^ 

con^3f\^uSe^,^  -'.-S^'  -'  --  -  ^ed, 
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CHAPTER  V 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  month,  chat,  yielding  at 
length  to  the  urgent  importunities  of  Rose,  I  accom- 
panied her  in  a  visit  to  Wildfell  Hall.  To  our  surprise, 
we  were  ushered  into  a  room  where  the  first  object  that 
met  the  eye  was  a  painter's  easel,  with  a  table  beside  it 
covered  with  rolls  of  canvas,  bottles  of  oil  and  varnish, 
palette,  brushes,  paints,  etc.  Leaning  against  the  wall 
were  several  sketches  in  various  stages  of  progression, 
and  a  few  finished  paintings— mostly  of  landscape,  and 
figures.  ,, 

"  I  must  make  you  welcome  to  my  studio,'  said  Mrs 
Graham,  "  there  is  no  ""re  in  the  sitting-room  to-day, 
and  it  is  -ather  too  cold  to  show  you  into  a  place  with 
"n  empty  grate." 

And  disengaging  a  couple  of  chairs  from  the  artistical 
lumber  that  usurped  them,  she  bid  us  be  seated,  and 
resumed  her  place  beside  the  easel — not  facing  it 
exactly,  but  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  picture 
upon  it  while  she  conversed,  and  giving  it  an  occasional 
touch  with  her  brush,  as  if  she  found  it  impossible  to 
wean  her  attention  entirely  from  her  occupation  to 
fix  it  upon  her  guests.  It  was  a  view  of  Wildfell 
Hall,  as  seen  at  earlj  morning  from  the  field  below, 
rising  in  dark  relief  against  a  sky  of  clear  silvery  blue, 
with  a  few  red  streaks  on  the  horizon,  faithfully  drawn 
and  coloured,  and  very  elegantly  and  artistically 
handled.  „ 

"  I  see  your  heart  is  in  your  work,  Mrs  Graham, 
observed  I :  "  I  must  beg  you  to  go  on  with  it ;  for  if 
you   suffer  our  presence  to  interrupt  you,  we   shall 
be  constrained    to   regard    ourselves    as    unwelcome 
intruders." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  replied  she,  throwing  her  brush  on  to 
the  table,  as  if  startled  into  politeness.  *'  I  am  not  so 
beset  with  visitors,  but  that  I  can  readily  spare  a  few 
minutes  to  the  few  that  do  favour  me  with  their 
company." 
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You  have  almost  completed  your  painting/^  said  I, 
approaching  to  observe  it  more  closely,  and  surveyiug 
It  with  a  greater  degree  of  admiration  and  delight  than 
1  cared  to  express.  "  A  few  more  touches  in  the  fore- 
ground will  finish  it,  I  should  think.     But  why  have 

Ki'^  n  r.''„*^®'*"^^y  Manor,  Cumberland,  instead  of 

Wildfell  Hall, shire.?"  I  asked,  alluding  to  the 

name  she  had  traced  in  small  characters  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canvas. 

But  immediately  I  was  sensible  of  having  committed 
an  act  of  impertinence  in  so  doing  ;  for  she  coloured 
and  hesitated  ;  but  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  a  kind 
of  desperate  frankness,  she  replied  :— 
*i."  ^®*:*"^®  ^  ^^ve  friends— acquaintances  at  least— in 
the  world,  from  whom  I  desire  mv  present  abode  to  be 
concealed  ;  and  as  they  might  see  the  picture,  and 
might  possibly  recognise  the  style,  in  spite  of  the 
lalse  initials  1  have  put  in  the  corner,  I  take  the  pre- 
caution to  give  a  false  name  to  the  place  also,  in  order 
to  put  them  on  a  wrong  scent,  if  they  should  attempt 
to  trace  me  out  by  it." 

"  Then  you  don't  intend  to  keep  the  picture.?  "  said 
1,  anxious  to  say  anything  to  change  the  subject. 

No  ;  I  cannot  afford  to  paint  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment. 

''Mamma  sends  all  her  pictures  to  London,"  said 
Arthur  ;  **  and  somebody  sells  them  for  her  there,  and 
sends  us  the  money." 

In  looking  round  upon  the  other  pieces,  I  remarked 
a  pretty  sketch  of  Lindenhope  from  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  another  view  of  the  old  hall,  basking  in  the 
sunny  haze  of  a  auiet  summer  afternoon  ;  and  a  simple 
but  striking  little  picture  of  a  child  brooding  with 
looks  of  silent  but  deep  and  sorrowful  regret,  over  a 
handful  ot  withered  flowers,  with  glimpses  of  dark  low 
hills  and  autumnal  fields  behind  it,  and  a  dull  beclouded 
sky  above. 

"You  see  there  is  a  sad  dearth  of  subjects,"  observed 
the  fair  artist.  "  I  took  the  old  hall  once  on  a  moon- 
light night,  and  I  suppose  I  must  take  it  again  on  a 
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««  winter's  day,  and  then  again  on  a  dark  cloudy 

''  :?^,  ^l^^^c.  to  walking  four  zniles-or 
nearly  so-^ttle  short  of  eight  miles,  there  and  back- 
and  over  a  somewhat  rough   fat.^umg  road. 

« In  what  direction  does  it  lie  f 

T  described  the  situation  as  well  as  1  could,  and  was 
en  erfng  upon  an  explanation  of  the  various  roads 
lanes  and  fields  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  it, 
he  goin^  straight  on,  and  turnings  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  when  she  checked  me  with  - 

«  Oh  stop  !— don't  tell  me  now :  I  shall  to^get  every 
word  of  you?  directions  before  1  require  them      I  shall 

nSment,^  hurried  from  the  room,  and  shut  the  door 

^"^tlo^ur'to  see  what  had  startled  her  so,  1  looked 
towards  the  window-for  her  eyes  had  bee"  careles^^^ 
S  upon  it  the  moment  l,efore-and  just  beheld  the 
skirts  oT  a  man's  coat  vanishing  behind  a  large  holly- 
rush  that  stood  between  the  window  and  the  porcn. 
"  It's  mammas  friend,"  said  Arthur. 

^l^^!t\Vo":  >:iJ  "t^  maut  Jher  at  all."  whispered 
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tt^'XVvn*'*""'";,''""  '"«""»  resemblance  to 

to  Uke  that  up. toi^-'lt-rSfet'Sf  a^Xj:^ 

cessful  likeness      The  hrS}f*  S^       ^    *  *^°^®'  *  «"*=- 
spectator  with  ^  ^inalf^'i^S^^totlZ!!^^^^^ 
expected  to  see  them  wink  •  the  lin«    »  ^ftTT^?        ,  °^* 

he  looked  noTol    '^'       ^  "'"''  "•  '"'i-*"''  J'et 

4™the"kat?e"tttd:""'^'-»''^  '™  ■"'■»"- 
Only  some  one  come  about  the  pictures  "  sai,l  oi.- 
m^ai,pIogy  for  her  abrupt  departur^'^Ttold'hlm^t' 

J^  \  ^ff r  '*  "^'^^  ^®  considered  an  act  of  impertinenrp  " 
said  I,  "to  presume  to  look  at  a  nicturp  S  ti  f.^^ 
has^ turned  to  the  wall;  bu    may ?  ask— -  *^*  ^^''* 

therefore  JU'-u^T^asKthrn^^H^T^  f '  ^^ 
curiosity  will  not  be^mHfi.J"?  ^}''^^  '^'  ^""^  your 
to  cover^he  UrfnessK  r^bu'^^^^^^^^  T"'f  °^ 

could  see,  by  her  flushed  cheek td^Llirevl\"h  I 
she  was  seriously  annoyed.  «»ntlling  eye,  that 
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"  I  was  only  going  to  ask  if  you  had  painted  it  your- 
self," said  I,  sulkily  resigning  the  picture  into  her 
hands ;  for  without  a  grain  of  ceremony  she  took  it 
from  me  ;  and  quickly  restoring  it  to  the  dark  corner, 
with  its  face  to  the  wall,  placed  the  other  against  it  as 
before,  and  then  turned  to  me  and  laughed. 

But  I  was  in  no  humour  for  jesting.  I  carelessly 
turned  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking  oat  upon  the 
desolate  garden,  leaving  her  to  talk  to  Rose  for  a 
minute  or  two  ;  and  then,  telling  my  sister  it  was  time 
to  go,  shook  hands  with  the  little  gentleman,  coolly 
bowed  to  the  lady,  and  moved  towards  the  door.  But, 
having  bid  adieu  to  Rose,  Mrs  Graham  presented  her 
hand  to  me,  saying,  with  a  soft  voice,  and  by  no  means 
a  disagreeable  smile : — 

"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath,  Mr 
Markham.  I'm  sorry  I  offended  you  by  my  abrupt- 
ness." 

When  a  lady  condescends  to  apologise,  there  is  no 
keeping  one's  auger  of  course ;  so  we  parted  good 
friends  for  once ;  and  this  time,  I  squeezed  her  hand 
with  a  cordial,  not  a  spiteful  pressure. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DtTRiNO  the  next  four  months  I  did  not  enter  Mrs 
Graliam's  house,  nor  she  mine ;  but  still  the  ladies 
contiuued  to  talk  about  her,  and  still  our  acquaintance 
continued,  though  slowly,  to  advance.  As  for  their 
talk,  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  that  (when  it  related 
to  the  fair  hermit,  I  mean),  and  the  only  information 
I  derived  from  it  was,  that,  one  fine  frosty  day,  she  had 
ventured  to  take  her  little  boy  as  far  as  the  vicarage, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  nobody  was  at  home  but  Miss 
Mill  ward  ;  nevertheless,  she  had  sat  a  long  time,  and, 
by  all  accounts,  they  had  found  a  good  deal  to  say  to 
each  other,  and  parted  with  a  mutual  desire  to  meet 
again.  But  Mary  liked  children,  and  fond  mammas 
like  those  who  can  duly  appreciate  their  treasures. 
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with  her  son  whetLT  foi,-  ®  ''^  ""*  «°  the  hills 
walk,  or-on  s^dal  fin^  '^°«^  *  ^."^'  purpose-like 
over  the  moor  oFlh^  ht.l  ^T^^'"""^^^  rambling 
the  old  haTherLlf  wrtri^h^'i"'^^"'^?  surroundinf 

gambollingXu  her  td  o^  r/f.^^""'*'  ^''  «°° 
when  I  cluffhtsiffht      "uV°    ^  °^  5^®'®  ««c^sions, 

rides,  or  WKle  fofiolw..  '°  "^^  f^'^'y  ""^^^^  or 
generally  ^ontriv^T«  ^  ™7  agricultural  pursuits,  I 
fathered  tXtjV?„"?f«*,  °^  °^«r^ke  Lr,  W  I 

andl  decidedly  SeJ^Sk'ThrrH?  ^"^'^  *«  ""''' 
whom,  when  once  the  ic^  of  hf«  cJ'"^^  companion, 
broken    f  fnnn,!  t„  k  "'^  shyness  was  fairly 

entemiJ/riittlffet; -'^L^r'^^^  •"*^"'^-t^  -d 
lent  Hendl-hormul't  "^.iT^  soon  became  excel- 
mamma  I  cannor  undertake  ^^  S'-atification  of  his 
first  that  she  wL  de^roS  of  tb '^^-  ^  ^"fP^^*«d  ^^ 
this   growing   intimacv    fn     th»-«f  ng  cold  water  on 

length,  in  soite  of  bpr \:J  •    ?•     P~.  "*  discovering,  at 

perSctly   Kless    auHv  ''  ^^t^'  "^^'  '^^t  ^^^^ 
that,  between  myself  a,?d  mt"^  ^^"/'^^^"tioned,  and 

afar,  and  runt'iiee^m^Hft  '''"f  '.'^  "^^-™«  ^^0"^ 
side.  Jf  I  happeS  to  hf  ^  ^u'"^'  f'°™  ^'^  ^otf'er's 
to  get  a  can?erTr  a  J?on  ?r  ^?^f  ^^^^^  ^e  was  sure 
draught  horses  witht  I '  avai  abl/!T- T  °"\"^  ^ 
treated  to  a  steady  ride  unon  /h  I  ^'^.^^n^e^  he  was 
turn  almost  as  well  •  bn?l,l  l^'^*''*'^  ^^^^^^^  his 
follow  and  trudgrbeside  }n-ri  T^^''  ^^"^'^  ^^'^^Y^ 
to  ensure  his  safe  condurtTc.T"''*  '^'"""h,  I  believe, 

objectionable  "otr&  s -Zt'^td' ^"^  "^ 
ever  on  the  watch   anri  ««      ""diit  mind,  for  she  was 

token  out  of  lerdiS''  VVha'tT'"  l".""  .'>"»  *»  >>« 
"as  to  see  him  romDin^  ,„,.'/""•:  "l"  ''«^'  "f  "H 
I  ^Iked  b,  W  siaHo-tfl  SX'tf  :;f^-J^! 
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TMinv  (thoujrh  I  sometimes  deluded  myself  v^rith  that 
Idea),  so  much  as  for  the  delight  she  took  in  seemg 
her  son  thus  happily  engaged  in  the  enjoyment  of  those 
active  sports  so  invigorating  to  his  tender  frame,  vet 
80  seldom  exercised  for  want  of  playmates  suited  to  his 
years  ;  and,  perhaps,  her  pleasure  was  sweetened  not 
a  little  by  the  fact  of  my  being  with  her  instead  of 
with  him,  and  therefore  Incapable  of  doing  him  My 
injury  directly  or  indirectly,  designedly  or  otherwise, 
small  thanks  to  her  for  that  same. 

But  sometimes,  1  believe,  she  really  had  some  little 
gratification  in  co.iversing  with  mc  ;  and  one  bright 
February  morning,  during  twenty  minutes  stroJ  along 
the  moor,  she  laid  aside  her  usual  asperity  and  reserve, 
and  fairly  entered  into  conversation  with  me,  discours- 
ing with  so  much  eloquence  and  depth  of  thought  and 
feeling  on  a  subject  happily  coinciding  with  my  own 
ideas,  and  looking  so  beautiful  withal,  that  I  went 
home  enchanted  ;  and  on  the  way  (morally)  started  to 
find  myself  thinking  that,  after  all,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  better  to  spend  one's  days  with  such  a  woman  than 
with  Eliza  Millward  ;  and  then,  I  (figuratively)  blushed 
for  my  inconstancy. 

On  entering  the  parlour  I  found  hu^-a  there  with 
Rose,  and  no  one  else.  The  surprise  was  not  alto- 
gether so  agreeable  as  it  ought  to  ha^e  been.  VVe 
chatted  together  a  long  time,  but  1  found  her  rather 
frivolous,  and  even  a  little  insipid,  compared  with  the 
more  mature  and  earnest  Mrs  Graham.  Alas  for 
human  constancy  ! 

"However,"  thought  I,  "I  ought  not  to  marry 
Eliza,  since  my  mother  so  strongly  objects  to  it,  and  I 
ought  not  to  delude  the  girl  with  the  idea  that  I  in- 
tended to  do  so.  Now,  if  this  mood  continue,  I  shall 
have  less  difficulty  in  emancipating  my  affections  from 
her  soft  yet  unrelenting  sway;  and,  though  Mrs 
Graham  might  be  equally  objectionable,  I  m  .y  be  per- 
mitted, like  the  doctors,  to  cure  a  greater  evil  by  a 
less,  for  I  shall  not  fall  seriously  in  love  with  the 
young  widow,  1  think,  nor  she  with  me— that's  cerUin 
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divinity  be  briirht  enon^W«  Ji-       .  '^,*^®  «*«'  o^  her 

so  .ueUe  arrttt^;?,  t  tej  ?fP-'«> 

interview;  so  chanSe  wa^^«S^'?*'°°«  *»^  ^"«t^er 
ing  forth  and  in  heWacprnf  *^  !^  ^^^  *™««  ^^  «<>«>- 
the  occasional  SimLft  1//m  T'  \°  ^'•^"^•^^t  ^^'e 
half  inclined  to  thT^^hiTnnif"^  ^  **J**'°'  ^^^^t  I  felt 
my  company  «  I  to  seek  Jl^w  ".1^^^"^  *«  «^o'd 
agreeablVa  suppoStion  to  S?'  ^"*  *^'s  ^'as  too  dis- 

wa^Tu^JSietl^^^^^^^^^  in  March,  as  I 

and  the  repairino- nf  »  t-T     -^  "/  *^®  meadow-land, 

Graham  d^n  by^tSe  wfel^ 'w"j^i  ^  ^^  ^^^^ 
hand,  absorbed  in  thoJ^'  ■  a  sketch-book  in  her 
while  Arthur  wa^nntHn^^'*;'^^  ^^  ^^'^  favourite  art 

ing  dams  and  bTSaterfin"tie'«.*'n'  ^^*^  ^^"«*"^«t- 
1  was  rather  in  want  o7  im\?    ^^^^^-'^^^J^  stream. 

opportunity  was^nTt^  t  nXted"  %o1  ''■  '''I  ^" 
meadow  and  hedge,  I  auickJv  r!«o-  *a  ?'  ^^'''''S  both 
not  before  SancK  wSn  t^^  repaired  to  the  spot,  but 

his  young  friend,  scourei  a™ til '^n^  ^^  P^^^^^-^ 
space,  and  pounced  upon  htm  wlf°^  the  mtervenin| 
that  precipitated  the  child  ^1^0*^°.™^.**"**"^ '"irth 
the  beck  /  but,  hapJlv  thl  f  '"***  *^^  "^'^^^^  of 
from  any'serious  Sff  th-°"!l?'"'^'^^^  him 
prevented  his  being  too^^'ul^'i^i^^'^  smoothness 
untoward  event      ^  ''^  ^""^  **»  ^augh  at  the 

of fh7d?ff:t";  v?rl^L"3%etin'^^^^^^^^^^  ^^--^- 
ness,  and  copyine-  with  V  !^  ■?  *.^^'T  '^'"**'"  "akcd- 
touch,  their  ?Ss  ramification  '"'^^t^"^??  ^«^'«-t« 
much  but  I  stood  aS  hatched  th.^'  ^'^  ""*  ^^^'^ 
pencil :  it  was  a  pleasure  to  lll^^  o*"  her 

guided  b,  those  ?.ir'"„"a'°,^S  «5.|:.'"''S?jr„t 
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long  their  dexterity  became  imp?  ire*  .  '  ey  began  to 
hesitate,  to  tremble  slightly,  and  m  ilse  strokes, 
and  then  suddenly  came  to  a  j^^'  ie,  \t  ...le  their  owner 
laughingly  raised  her  face  to  /n-ne,  and  told  me  that 
her  sketch  did  not  profit  by  my  superintendence. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "TUtalk  to  Arthur  till  you've  done." 

"I  should  like  to  have  a  ride,  Mr  Markham,  if 
mamma  will  let  me,"  said  the  child. 

"Whaton,  my  boy.^" 

"  I  think  there's  a  horse  in  that  field,"  replied  he, 
pointing  to  where  the  strong  black  mare  was  pulling 
the  roller. 

"  No,  no,  Arthur  ;  it's  too  far,"  objected  his 
mother. 

But  I  promised  to  bring  him  safe  back  after  a  turn 
or  two  up  and  down  the  meadow  ;  and  when  she  looked 
at  his  eager  face  she  smiled  and  let  him  go.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  even  allowed  me  to  take  him  so  much 
as  half  a  field's  length  from  her  side. 

Enthroned  upon  his  monstrous  steed,  and  solemnly 
proceeding  up  and  down  the  wide,  steep  field,  he 
looked  the  very  incarnation  of  quiet,  gleeful  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.  The  rolling,  however,  was  soon 
completed  ;  but  when  I  dismounted  the  gallant  horse- 
man, and  restored  him  to  his  mother,  she  seemed 
rather  displeased  at  my  keeping  him  so  long.  She  had 
shut  up  her  sketch-book,  and  been,  probably,  for  some 
minutes  impatiently  waiting  his  return. 

It  was  now  high  time  to  go  home,  she  said,  and  would 
have  bid  me  good-evening,  but  I  was  not  going  to  leave 
her  yet :  I  accompanied  her  half-way  up  the  hill.  She 
became  more  sociable,  and  I  was  beginning  to  be  very 
happy ;  but,  on  coming  within  sight  of  the  grim  old 
hall,  she  stood  still  and  turned  towards  me  while  she 
spoke,  as  if  expecting  I  should  go  no  further,  that  the 
conversation  would  end  here,  and  I  should  now  take 
leave  and  depart — as,  indeed,  it  was  time  to  do,  for 
"the  clear,  cold  eve"  was  fast  "declining,"  the  sun 
had  set,  and  the  gibbous  moon  was  visibly  brightening 
in  the  pale  grey  sky  ;  but  a  feeling  almost  of  compas- 
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sion  riveted  me  to  the  spot  It  seemed  hard  to  leave 
her  to  such  a  lonely,  comfortless  home.  I  looked  up 
at  it.  Silent  and  grim  it  frowned  before  us.  A  faint, 
red  light  was  gleaming  from  the  lower  windows  of  one 
wing,  but  all  the  other  windows  were  in  darkness,  and 
many  exhibited  their  black,  cavernous  gulfs,  entirely 
destitute  of  glazing  or  framework. 

"  Do  you  not  find  it  a  desolate  place  to  live  in  ? " 
said  I,  after  a  moment  of  silent  contemplation. 

"  1  do,  sometimes,"  replied  she.  "  On  winter  even- 
ings, when  Arthur  is  in  bed,  and  I  am  sitting  there 
alone,  hearing  the  bleak  wind  moaning  ^ound  me  and 
howling  through  the  ruinous  old  chambers,  no  books 
or  occupations  can  repress  the  dismal  thoughts  and 
apprehensions  that  come  crowding  in — but  it  is  folly 
to  give  way  to  such  weakness,  I  know.  If  Rachel  is 
satisfied  with  such  a  life,  why  should  not  I  ? — Indeed 
I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  such  an  asylum,  while  it 
is  left  me." 

The  closing  sentence  was  uttered  in  an  undertone,  aa 
if  spoken  rather  to  herself  than  to  me.  She  then  bid 
me  good-evening  and  withdrew. 

I  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  on  my  way  home- 
wards, when  I  perceived  Mr  Lawrence,  on  his  pretty 
grey  pony,  coming  up  the  rugged  lane  that  crossed 
over  the  hill-top.  I  went  a  little  out  of  my  way  to 
speak  to  him  ;  for  we  had  not  met  for  some  time. 

**  Was  that  Mrs  Graham  you  were  speaking  to  just 
now  } "  said  he,  after  the  first  few  words  of  greeting 
had  passed  between  us. 


M 


"  Ves.' 
Humph  !    I    thought 


(( 


so."      He    looked  contem- 
platively at  his  horse's  mane,  as  if  he  had  some  serious 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  it,  or  something  else. 
"Well!  what  then?" 

"Oh,  nothing!''   replied  he.      "Only,  I  thought 
ou  disliked  her,"  he  quietly  added,  curling  his  classic 
ip  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  smile. 

"Suppose  I  did  ;  mayn't  a  man  change  his  mind  on 
further  acquaintance  ? 
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••  ^turned  he.  nicelf  reducing  an 
..Yes,  of  """^"'NfiS"^ redundant  hoary  mane. 

»'>?^^V^  rWoW  ~und  f- — -.i-o- 

,e,lk.b„ut;  -*  «".?th*eter.!'which  I  did 

remark  "P™  ^^^i.^rX™'"  *"  **"  '"''  °       ••    <■ 
""^iTr/n  ".'IS  "aludy  looking  him  in  the  face, 
...re^rinlU  with  Mr,  Graham^  ^  , 

Instead  of  hU  1«'»K.^^|';S,  the  ftrst  start  of 
more  than  half  «?^?^ ''' ^«„n 'was  followed  by  a 

Sl^gCS/"  ™^« '-  "'^"^  """'^''  ''  ' 

'*1?I  in  love  with  her  !"  related  he.     "  What  make, 
you  dream  of  such  a  thing .  progress  of  my 

y  ..From  the  ""XCy^and  the  changes  of  my 
acquaintance  with  -he  l«»yi   thought  yon  might  be 
opinion  concerning  her.      1  tnoug       i 
jealous."         ,        .        .,  I.  lous !  no— But  I  thought 

'   He  laughed  a^m        Je.-^»"^^,,^,^f" 
youweregoingtomarryi.il  ^^^  ^  ^o 

"^""•.irofe  ortre'oth«-that  I  know  of." 
"^.Xf  fSryWd  better  let  Ujem  ^one. 

HfXXaSi-pU;^^  itSf  rin.  again,  hnt 

answered :— -  „ 

::^^l  JS  Atter  let  her  alone.;  ^^^  ,^ 

She  won\  let  me  ^I'^.'-iX  for  the  fpci  of  half 
only  looked  silly  and  ii.d  "»' J,'"*  Xmpt  to  turn  the 
aminute,and  the"  made  anotl^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kr^rgiriiom'^ .-  thi  .uhject  womd 
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have  been  like  the  last  atom  that  breaks  the  camePs 
back. 

I  was  too  late  for  tea;  but  my  mother  had  kindly 
kept  the  tea-pot  and  muffin  warm  upon  the  hob,  and. 
though  she  scolded  me  a  little,  readily  admitted  mv 
excuses ;  and  when  I  complained  of  the  flavour  of  the 
overdrawn  tea,  she  poured  the  remainder  into  the  slop- 
basin,  and  bade  Rose  put  some  fresh  into  the  pot,  and 
reboil  the  kettle,  which  offices  were  performed  with 
^^wT}"**.*i°"'t*°^  '^^^'^  remarkable  comments. 
„«  +  /  11  *.^  .H  K®®"  ™®  "o^*  ^  should  have  had 
no  tea  at  all-if  it  had  been  Fergus,  even,  he  would 
have  to  put  UD  with  such  as  there  was, -and  been  told 
to  be  thankful,  for  it  was  far  too  good  for  him  ;  but 
you-we  can^t  do  too  much  for  you.  If  s  always  se- 
lf there  s  anything  particularly  nice  at  table,  mamma 
winks  and  nods  at  me,  to  abstain  from  it,  and  if  I 

n??W  R°^  ***  *^,^J^«.;T^!?P«'^^  'Don't  eat  so  much 
of  that.  Rose ;  Gilbert  will  like  it  for  his  supper '-I'm 
nothing  at  all  In  the  parlour,  it's  'Comef  Rose,  put 
away  your  things,  and  let's  have  the  room  nice  and 

?-iLTi'°if *  ^^""l  ''''T.  ^° '  *°d  ^«eP  "P  a  good  fire ; 
Gilbert  likes  a  cheerful  fire.'  In  the*^ kitchen-'  Make 
that  pie  a  large  one.  Rose ;  I  dare  say  the  boys'U  be 

tnffl  '^*^?  ^°°  *  ,P"*  '«  ™"*^^  pepper  in,  they'll 
not  like  It,  I'm  sure '-or,  'Rose,  dWt  put  so  many 
spices  m  the  pudding,  Gilbert  likes  it  plain '-or. 
Mind  you  put  plenty  of  currants  in  the  cake,  Fergus 
likes  plenty.'  If  I  say,  '  Well,  mamma,  I  don't,'  f'm 
told  ought  not  to  think  of  myself-'  You  know,  Ros™ 
m  all  household  matters,  we  have  only  two  things 
to  consider  first,  what's  proper  to  be^  done,  and! 
secondly,  what's  most  agreeabfe  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  house-anything  will  do  for  the  ladies  '" 

"Gifb:iIafs^;!rst^'*^"'^^  ^^^  "^^"^^^^^ 

•1  y®'?,  convenient  doctrine  for  us,  at  all  events  " 

mother,  you  must  consider  your  own  comfort  and 
convenience  a  little  more  than  you  do-as  for  Rose   I 
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J  u*  av,«ni  take  care  of  herself;  and  when- 
have  no  doubt  she  11  ^^^.^^J*"^  nerform  a  remarkable 
ever  she  does  make  a  ^nfi^ojrpe^^^^^^      ^^ 

act  of  devotedness    she  U  take  g       ^  ^.^^^^^ 

know  the  extent  of  It.  /*"yV  J^ig^^  and  careless- 
the  grossest  condition  f  f J"  '^f^^,^  the  mere  habit  of 
ness  about  the  wants  of  ^f^^^^^rand  having  all  mv 
Eeing  constantly  cared  ^^'Xtelv  supplied,  whUe  left 
wante  anticipated  or  "J^ediat^^y  ^uppl  j.^  ^^ 
in  toUl  ignorance  of  what  «  ^^ne  ,^^^^^  ^ 

ro^u^iffinT^n-iSSc^^^^ 

thing  but  ^^'^  °?SXfn^wSn  like  Mrs  -^raham 
or  some  misguided,  obstmaie  ^^^    ^^ 

*?,rw.'  r""    me  good,  mother ;  I  «»no.  ^ol  int^ 
the  worl.         rely  to  «"^^'i^ut  tSexert 

the  trial."  .  ,  ^„_  .__  another's  burdens. 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  b^tlTnto  vour  proper  place. 
"Then  you  must  fall  each  into  your  ^    V^^^    ^^ 

You'll  do  your  bus^-^J^^;  f"%l';  business  to  please 
vou.  will  do  hers;   but  ^^s  your  u 

Crself,  and  hers  to  ple'^f  J^  J  ^  X  lived,  and 
aear  father  was  as  K««J^^^,^",r;ere  over,  I  should  as 
after  the  first  six  ^^.^^^^'fl '°  al  to  put  himself  out  of 
soon  have  expected  him  to  ^y,  f^^^  P  .^  I  ^^,  a  good 
his  way  to  pleasure  me.     He  aiway 

D 
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wife,  and  did  my  duty ;  and  he  always  did  his — bless 
him  ! — he  was  steady  and  punctual,  seldom  found  fault 
without  a  reason,  always  did  justice  to  my  good  dinners, 
and  hardly  ever  spoiled  my  cookery  by  delay — and 
that's  as  much  as  any  woman  can  expect  of  any 
man." 

Is  it  so,  Halford?  Is  that  the  extent  of  your 
domcsdc  virtucis ;  and  does  your  happy  wife  exact  no 
more? 


CHAPTER  VII 


It 


Not  many  days  after  this,  on  a  mild  sunny  morning — 
rather  soft  under  foOv ;  for  the  last  fall  of  snow  was 
only  just  wasted  away,  leaving  yet  a  thin  ridge,  here 
and  there,  lingering  on  the  fresh  green  grass  beneath 
the  hedges ;  but  beside  them  already,  the  young 
primroses  were  peeping  from  among  their  moist,  dark 
foliage,  and  the  lark  above  was  sin^'ng  of  summer,  and 
hope,  and  love,  and  every  heavenly  thing — I  was  out 
on  the  hill-side,  enjoying  these  delights,  and  looking 
after  the  well-being  of  my  young  lambs  and  their 
mothers,  when,  on  glancing  round  me,  I  beheld  three 
persons  ascending  from  the  vale  below.  They  were 
Eliza  Millward,  Fergus,  and  Rose  ;  so  I  crossed  the 
field  to  meet  them ;  and,  being  told  they  were  going 
to  Wildfell  Hall,  I  declared  myself  willing  to  go  with 
them,  and  offering  my  arm  to  Eliza,  who  readily 
accepted  it  in  lieu  of  mv  brother's,  told  the  latter  he 
might  go  back,  for  I  would  accompany  the  ladies. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ! "  exclaimed  he.  **  It's  the 
ladies  that  are  accompanying  me,  not  I  them.  You 
had  all  had  a  peep  at  this  wonderful  stranger  but  me, 
and  I  could  endure  my  wretched  ignorance  no  longer — 
come  what  would,  I  must  be  satisfied  ;  so  I  begged  Rose 
to  go  with  me  to  the  hall,  and  introduce  me  to  her  at 
once.  &)he  swore  she  would  not,  unless  Miss  Eliza 
would  go  too ;  so  I  ran  to  the  vicarage  and  fetched 
her ;  and  weVe  come  hooked  all  the  way,  as  fond  as 
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a  pair  of  lovers-and  -w  you've^^ll^^^^^^^^^   ^ 

besides.    Go  t>ack  to  yo  associate  with  ladies 

lubberly  feUow  ;  you  r3  J^^  *^\  ^^thing  to  do  but  to 

and  gentlemen,  like  us,  that  ha  ^^.  ^^^^^^^             . 

^unfnooking  about  to  our  neig  ^^^^^.^^            ^^eir 

into  their    P"y*i?„;°lX  in  their  coats,  when  we 
«««^^^J  rir  reaWdeTo  our  hands-you  don  t 
don't  find  them  'e^^L™       pes  of  en  oyment. 
understand  such  ff ^^^.f^g^^'ted  Eliza,  disregarding 

«  Can't  you  both  go ."    sugg«s 
the  latter  half  of  the  speech.,  ,,^y^^  ^no^e 

'""l  Yes,  both,  ^  he  su  e  \     cned  K  ^^^  ,^,  ^^^ 
themerrier-andlmsuwwes     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,k 

fulness  we  can  carry  wim  windows,  and 

KUTd^ISStir^fLss  she  shows  us  into  her 

-^jVeCnl^lUnabody;^^^^^ 

servant,  that  ^P^^^^r^^  hlrdesm^^^  to  me  as  the 
apartment,  such  ?8^^^^f .?  ^  to  Mrs  Graham,  a  toler- 
sJene  of  her  first  mtr^^-J^^r,  but  obscurely  lighted  by 
ably  spacious  a"^/°*^^^^^^^  ceiling,  panels,  and 

the  old-fashioned  ^V^'^'^^t^i;  'ak— the  Matter  elabor- 
chtmnev-piece  of  gnm  j>\^ck  oak    ui  ^^^ 

ate  y  but  not  very  ^a^^f^l^y.^e^^^^^^^  side  of  the 

Ss  to  --tch  an  o^d  bool^^case^^^^^^^^^        ^^  ,^^^^^ 

fireplace,  stocked  with  »  ""^^^^he  other.      ,    ^ 
and  an  elderly  ca^^'^fj'\°°a  stiff,  high-backed  arm- 
The  lady  was  seated  in  ?,f ""'  t_fning  a  desk  and 
chair!  with  a  small  round  table^contoining^  ^.^^^^  ^^^ 

r'i;k-basket,  on  «"«X,i?n  At' elbow  on  her  knee, 
on  the  other,  who  stood  leamngn^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

and  reading  to  ner,  with  won  ^.^  y^e  i  .sted  her 
^Sfall  volume  that  lay  -J^-^,^^^^^^^^  PWed  with  Jhe 
hand  on  his  s^o^J^f^V^^fgU  on  his  ivory  neck.    They 
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observe  the  picture  during  the  few  brief  seconds  that 
Rachel  held  the  door  for  our  admittance. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs  Graham  was  particularly  delighted 
to  see  us :  there  was  something  indescribably  chilly  in 
her  quiet,  calm  civility ;  but  I  did  not  talk  much  to 
her.  Seating  myself  near  the  window,  a  little  back 
from  the  circle,  I  called  Arthur  to  me,  and  he  and  I 
and  Sancho  amused  ourselves  very  pleasantly  together^ 
while  the  two  young  ladies  baiteid  his  mother  with 
small  talk,  and  Fergus  sat  opposite,  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  his  hands  in  his  breeches  pockets,  leaning- 
back  in  his  chair,  and  staring  now  up  at  the  ceiling,  now 
straight  forward  at  his  hostess  (in  a  manner  that  made 
me  strongly  inclined  to  kick  him  out  of  the  room), 
now  whistling  sotto  voce  to  himself  a  snatch  of  a 
favourite  air,  now  interrupting  the  conversation,  or 
filling  up  a  pause  (as  the  case  might  be)  with  some 
most  impertinent  question  or  remark.  At  one  time  it 
was, — 

"  It  amazes  me,  Mrs  Graham,  how  you  could  choose 
such  a  dilapidated,  rickety  old  place  as  this  to  live  in. 
If  you  couldn't  afford  to  occupy  the  whole  house,  and 
have  it  mended  up,  why  couldn  t  you  take  a  neat  little 
cottMfe.'*" 

*'  Perhaps  I  was  too  proud,  Mr  Fergus,"  replied  she, 
smiling ;  *'  perhaps  I  took  a  particular  fancy  for  this 
romantic,  old-fasnioned  place  —  but,  indeed,  it  has 
many  advantages  over  a  cottage.  In  the  first  place, 
you  see,  the  rooms  are  larger  and  more  airy ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  unoccupied  apartments,  which  I 
don't  pay  for,  may  serve  as  lumber-rooms,  if  I  have 
anything  to  put  in  them  ;  and  they  are  very  useful  for 
my  little  boy  to  run  about  in  on  rainy  days  when  he 
can't  go  out ;  and  then  there  is  the  garden  for  him  to 
play  in,  and  for  me  to  work  in.  You  see  I  have 
effected  some  little  improvement  already,"  continued 
she,  turning  to  the  window.  "  There  is  a  bed  of 
young  vegetables  in  that  corner,  and  here  are  some 
snowdrops  and  primroses  already  in  bloom — and  there, 
too,  is  a  yellow  crocus  just  opening  in  the  sunshine.'' 


^   -.  -.- 
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.  But  then  how  can  you^ar  -ch  -itu^r ;roK^^ 
nearest  neighhours  t\«  .""'^^ge  wTuW 
?Scing  in  or  pas«ng  W?-R^f  Ji^fe  ^ess  she  sees 
in  such  a  place.     She  cant  p  ^  day-not  to 

half  a  dozen  fresh  gowns  antt  do  ^.^  watching 

speak  of  *e/ace«  wjthm  ,  but  you  J^  ^^^^, 

at  these  windows  ^^ Jf y^f^eggs  to  market." 

q^ie*"  .  «^  ««  to  sav,  you  wish  we  would  aU  of 

^  "  Oh  !  as  good  as  .*«  f  >"' ^ ^  ,  ^ou  alone." 
us  mind  our  own  busmes^'^and  1^^^.^^^,^ ;  but  if  I 
"No,  I  dislike  an  ^J^^J^^^^  f^J^  glad  to  see  them 
have  a'few  fr^JP^^' f,, The  w^in  eternal  solitude, 
occasionally.  No  one  can  be  h^py  ^^^^  ^y  house 
Therefore,  Mr  Fergus,  if  you  cnous*'  mustcon- 

S^a  friend,  I  will  make  you  weko^e .  if  not,^^^^  ^^^^^ 
Ss9, 1  would  rather  you  ^^pt  away, 
and  addressed  some  observation  to  Rose  ^r^^^  ^j^^^es 

«  And  Mrs  Graham,     said  he  a^  ^ 
after,  "we  were   dtspu^i^iit^  dJcide  for  us,  as  it 
.       question  that  vou  ca",/^7  indeed,  we  often  hold 
Plainly  regarded  yourself-and^^^^^^^^        ^^^^      ,^.,g 

I  discussions  about  Y^^^J^l^^^^  our  neighbours'  con- 
better  to  do  than  t«  ,^^*;*°°''^iants  of  the  soil,  have 

!  cerns,  and  we  the  ^f  ^^'^^J.f  Xd  each  other  over 
known  each  other  so  long,  ana  ^  .       ^^  ^ 

60  often,  that  we  are  I^^^^JJ^'^g^Jnakes  an  invaluable 
a  stranger  commg  amongt  us  ma  ^  ^^  amusement 
addition    to    our    exhaustea  j  requested  to 

Well,  the  question,  or  questions,  you 

solve "         ^         ^  Fprffus'"  cried  Rose,  in  a  fever 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  1"  ergus  . 

of  apprehension  and  wrath.  questions    you  are 

«Y  won't,  I    tell   you_   nm   q  ^ming  your 

requested  to  solve  are  these .     ^^J    >  gome  will 

±\:Z^^^^'^  some  an  English- 
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woman  ;  some  a  native  of  the  north  country,  and  some 

of  the  south  ;  some  say " 

"  Well,  Mr  Fergus,  PU  tell  you.  I'm  an  English- 
woman— and  I  don't  see  why  anyone  should  doubt  it— 
and  I  was  bom  in  the  country,  neither  in  the  extreme 
north  nor  south  of  our  happy  isle  ;  and  in  the  country 
1  have  chiefly  passed  my  life,  and  now,  I  hope,  you  are 
satisfied ;  for  1  am  not  disposed  to  answer  any  more 
questions  at  present." 

"  Except  this " 

"No,  not  one  more!"  laughed  she,  and,  instantly 
quitting  her  seat,  she  sought  refuge  at  the  window  by 
which  1  wa?  seated,  and,  in  very  desperation,  to  escape 
my  brother's  persecutions,  endeavoured  to  draw  me 
into  conversation. 

;*Mr  Markham,"  said  she,  her  rapid  utterance  and 
heightened  colour  too  plainly  evincing  her  disquietude  : 
have  you  forgotten  the  fine  sea-view  we  were  speaking 
of  some  time  ago.?  I  think  1  must  trouble  you,  now, 
to  tell  me  the  nearest  way  to  it ;  for  if  this  beautiful 
weather  continue,  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  walk 
there,  and  take  my  sketch  ;  I  have  exhausted  every 
other  subject  for  painting ;  and  I  long  to  see  it  " 

I  was  about  to  comply  with  her  request,  but  Rose 
would  not  suffer  me  to  proceed. 

"  Oh,  don't  tell  her,  Gilbert ! "  cried  she  ;  "  she  shall 

go  with  us.      It's Bay  you  are  thinking  about,  1 

suppose,  Mrs  Graham  }  It  is  a  very  long  walk,  too  far 
tor  you,  and  out  of  the  question  for  Arthur.  But  we 
were  thinking  about  making  a  picnic  to  see  it,  some 
fine  diy ;  and,  if  you  will  wait  till  the  settled  fine 
weather  comes,  I'm  sure  we  shall  all  be  deliirhted  to 
have  you  amongst  us."  * 

Poor  Mrs  Graham  looked  dismayed,  and  attempted 
to  make  excuses,  but  Rose,  either  compassionating  her 
lonely  life,  or  anxious  to  cultivate  her  acquaintance, 
was  determined  to  have  her  ;  and  every  ol^ection  was 
overru  ed.     She  was  told  it  would  only  be  a  small  party, 

*"     r  •^'■'^"n'i^"''  ^!'*'  *^'^  ^^^*  ^i®*^  o*'  all  was  from 
Cliffs  full  five  miles  distant 
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•c  i„rf  ^  nice  walk  for  the  genUemcn,"  continued 
r""'.°"  but  the  Mies  wUl  drivelnd  walk  by  tun,'  i  f« 
Se°l'all  have  our  I""^  SrtXht" a'd"  "r^e  ffi 
':^^thr^Hh";r^ei:hinrarpa-us,  and   ou. 

•"■^rihrurooosal  was  Anally  acceded  to ;  and,  after 
,„me  SrthCCussion  respecting  the  time  and  n,-„e' 

»tu7tSf^oTSrVSC-tX»^^ 

''■".'Kr^rcor-T'onSi  of  Mr,  and  Master 
r^atm  Mary  and  Ilii  MiUward,  Jane  and  Richard 

^iilteS  .^11'^o7oK.  .r 

-r?S"TrsS^^r^:frs 

When  iTdChe  hesitated,  and  asked  who  were  go.ng. 

si  tifiXng  u^'if  -» »,:;rtVh'e"d:red 

you  why.  reached  the  place  of 

It  was  ahout  mm-aay,  wntu  vvc  i^  *.i,o  wiv  to 


lv;^|»v^ 


n 


i! 
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along  the  hard,  white,  sunny  road,  shaded  here  and 

there  with  bright  green  trees,  and  adorned  with  flowery 

banks,  and  blossoming  hedges  of  delicious  fragrance*: 

or  through  pleasant  fields  and  lanes,  all  glorious  in  the 

sweet  flowers  and  brilliant  verdure  of  delightful  Mav 

It  was  true,  Eliza  was  not  beside  me  ;  but  she  was  with 

her  friends  m  the  pony^rriage,  as  happy,  I  trusted, 

as  1  was ;  and  even  when  we  pedestrians,  havinir  for- 

?*^®?j*Ilf  ^'.S^^^y  for  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 

beheld  the  little  carriage  faraway,  disappearing  amid 

the  green,  embowering  trees,  I  did  not  hate  those  trees 

for  snatching  the  dear  little  bonnet  and  shawl  from  my 

sight,  nor  did  I  feel  that  aU  those  intervening  objects 

lay  between  my  happiness  and  me  ;  for,  to  confess  the 

truth,  1  was  too  happy  in  the  company  of  Mrs  Graham. 

to  regret  the  absence  of  Eliza  Millward. 

The  former,  it  is  true,  was  most  provokingly  un- 
sociable at  first-seemingly  bent  upon  talking  to  no 
one  but  Mary  Millward  and  Arthur.  She  and  Marv 
journeyed  along  together,  generally  with  the  child 
between  them  ;-but  where  the  road  permitted,  I  always 

ri  „1°°  ^^A  ''*^*L'.'•^^**/S^''  ^'^^'-^^d  Wilsin  taking 
the  other  side  of  Miss  Millward,  and  Fergus  rovinl 
here  and  there  accor  ng  to  his  fancy;  and  after  a 
while,  she  became  more  friendly,  and  at  length  I 
succeeded  m  securing  her  attention  almost  entirely  to 
myself-and  then  I  was  happy  indeed;  for  whenever 
she  did  condescend  to  converse,  I  liked  to  listen. 
VV here  her  opinions  and  sentiments  tallied  with  mine, 

LT^„  !i  fi'"?™?/?"'^  ^«"S«'  ^er  exquisite  taste  and 
feeling,  that  delighted  me  ;  where  they  diflFered,  it  was 
still  her  uncompromising  boldness  in  the  avowal  or 
defence  of  that  difference,  her  earnestness  and  keen- 
ness,  that  piqued  my  fancy:  and  even  when  she 
angered  me  by  her  unkind  words  or  looks,  and  her 
uncharitable  conclusions  respecting  me,  it  only  made 
me  the  more  dissatisfied  with  myself  for  haWng  so 
unfavourably  impressed  her,  and  the  more  desirous  to 
vindicate  my  character  and  disposition  in  her  eyes, 
and,  if  possible,  to  win  her  esteem. 


»■>.   -  - 
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M  length   our  walk  wa.  ended      i;he  increajng 
height  and  boldness  of  the  hills  haa    o  ^^^^_^ 

intercepted  t^^f  °\Pff  ,'  S/d^ow3,  an  opening 

Sr»e  or^  I^-o^trif  wll^erbfe  ;  and  th<«e  we« 
'""iT^l^oe      Never  had^^'  footed  .o  lovely :  never 


f 
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Eliza  was  my  nearest  z«3igh.fur      She  exerted  herself 
to  be  agreeable,  in  her  genii,     mobtrusive  way,  and 
was    no  doubt   as  fascinating  and  charming  as  ever 
If  I  could   only  have   felt  it.      Hut  soon,  my  hear 
beg^n  to  warm  towards  her  once  again  ;  and  we  were 
allvery  merr,  ..d  happy  together-as  far  as  I  could 
see-throug.:    .y  .he  protracted,  social  meal. 

»,n!;  "  S**  ^"^  VI'  ^^®  summoned  Fergus  to  heir, 
her  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  and  the  knives,  dishes, 
&c.,  and  restore  them  to  the  baskets  ;  and  Mrs  Graham 
wl  f  xf^'^^Mf  ""^  ""^^  drawing  materials  ;  and  having 

son,  and  strictly  enjoined  him  not  to  wander  from  his 
new  guardians  side  she  left  us  and  proceeded  along 

1«  fnT  If^l  distance,  whence  a  still  finer  prospect 
was  to  be  had,  where  she  preferred  taking  her  sketch 
thougn  some  of  the  ladies  told  her  it  was  a  frightful 
^  wl'  ^^^  advised  her  not  to  attempt  it. 

When  she  was  pne  I  felt  as  if  there  was  to  be  no 
more  fun-though  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  she  had 
contributed  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party.  No  jest^ 
and  httle  laughter,  had  escaped  her  lips  f  but  her  sm  le 

?ul  woTf'""^  T  "If'^.^  ^'^^"  observ^ation  or  a  chee 
ful  word  from  her  had  insensibly  sharpened  my  wits, 
and  thrown  an  interest  over  all  that  was  done  and  said 
by  the  rest.     Even  my  conversation  with    i  :iiza   had 
been  enliv-ened  by  her  presence,  though  I  k.u  w  it  not ; 

^!l.Tr  **  '^^  ''^^  ^°"®^  ^^'^'^  playful  nonsense 
ceased  to  amuse  me-nay.  .^rew  wearisome  to  my  soui, 
and  i  grew  weary  of  amus.u-  her:  I  felt  mvself  drawn 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  that  distant  point  where 
the  fair  artist  sat  and  plied  her  solitary  task-and  not 

l»/o  u  ^"^'"P*  ^?  '^''^'^  '^  •  "'^'le  ™y  little  neighbour 
was  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Miss  Wilson,  I  rose 

httle  active  ciambenng,  soon  brought  me  to  h^  place 
where  she  was  seated -a  narrow  ledge  of  ro(  k  at  the 
very  verge  of  the  cliff,  which  descended  with  a  steep, 
precipitous  slant,  quite  down  to  the  rocky  shore 


I 


|!       H 
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■"" V1u!ne'4r  ™.d.     Wl.at  did  you  con.e  for?  are 

*%'";Til°!ttle  ledge  -ould  scarcely  coatain  them 

"";"l  m  glad,  for  I'm  tired  of  talk^n,.''  ^^^^ 

"Well,  then,  1  wont  talk.     ill.     ly  = 

■T7, 'J'^wCu  k..o,v  1  don't  like  that." 
"  Vll^n  n?—  myself  "ith  admiring  thi.  ma, 

uiflcent  prospect.''  ,    j         ^^  jim 

She  made  no  ohjection  to  Jns  ,  -^dj   °         ,     ,„, 

sketched  away  in  silence.      ■*"' '  ""^l"  "ie„aid        •  at 

ing  a  glance   now  »";^  "■■■';^'™^,,*f,',Xld  the  P^-i'- 
.,„,  feet  to  thee  egant«-e  ham  ^^^^    ^„ 


l^rte^ac-ef^^Teck   and'gro^sy  raven  cur 

"re^-'^^grr'-  if  .had  hut  y-tif 
— a;;sVhadt;re';:!;irto''.^^;iSt.-. 

"*P*  t't'TotniTil'  satisfaction   .vas   lem..!    "C,  J 
, ,'.   'well  cSntent  to   sit  Vside   her  there,   and 

"•.%-,ou  there  still,  Mr  ^^^^fj^ij^ 
a„„;.  you  go  and_amuse  your        with  >.ur  fnu,^ 


4 


vas 
say 


k  1   H„l«'»"    • 

and  I  i^  'all 


hl^^inhe'JJt^— -^^^ 


I 
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L  "  What  w«»  A,^»,„.  a': i.-_ 


II  What  was  Arthur  doing  when  you  came  awav?" 
V      ??!**.?"*  ^"P'"^  "^"""a  ^0"W  not  be  lonir  awav 


for  nothing  else. 

"Miss  Millward  uas  many  estimable  qualities  whirl, 
suchasj^u  cannot  be  expected  to  per2erve  ^^Tpre 
SL^utes  r     ^""  ***"  ""^'"^  ^^'^^  '  «^*"  come  L  aTw 

««n^^«ihV*^  '*!?  ''^'  ^  '''^  ^ait>  '^ith  your  permis- 
sion, till  those  few  minutes  are  past ;  and  theri  cin 
assistyou  to  descend  this  difficult*path. " 
.      ITiank  you-I  always  manage  best,  on  such  ocra 
sions,  without  assistance. "  '  ^^^' 

book/"*'  **  ^^^'  ^  *^"  ""^"^  ^''*"  ^****»^  "^'^  8ketcl.- 
«/**!  did  not  deny  me  this  favour;  but  I  was  rather 
offended  at  her  evident  desire  to  bi  rid  o?  me  and 
was  beginning  to  repent  of  my  pertinacity  When  sHp 
somewhat  appeased  me  by  consult  ng  my  ^te  and 
judgment  about  some  doukful  matter^in  her  dnfwin. 
My  opinion,  happily,  met  her  approbation,  and  ^1"™: 
provement  I  suggested  was  adojfed  withoit  hti[S 
1    have    often  wished   in   vain/'   said  she    "for 

trsutXl^o'^'f*"  '^PP^**  *«  "^«"  I  could  Jiarce^' 
trust  the  direction  of  mv  own  eye  and  head,  they  havini 

stgle  obiiS^rtnt'^  ''•*^  **•*  .contemnlatiL  of  S 
a^Sll  •'•J  ^  **  *°  become  almost  incapable  of  forminir 
a  proper  idea  respecting  it."  f»    «  oi  lorming 

wJnT^lf**  i.f*P^'?.'i  '»  ""  ^^^y  on«  o{  many  evils  to 
which  a  solitary  life  exposes  us."  ^ 

silence."*'"  "*'**    ***"'    '*°^    '^"'   ""^    ^«^*I»«*   '"to 

.k^f^"*  ^'^'*i  'T^S"*®^  *f'"'  however,  she  declared  her 
•ketch  completed  and  closed  the  book. 
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on  returning  {o  tbe^e-  of  oj.  ^ 

tbree-Mary  MUiwaro,  ^    f^t  asleep  with 

Graham.  The  yo""*®'.?^  {Lj^.g  i-„  ;  the  other  was 
his  head  Rillr'iiS  a^ket^^&  of  some  classic 
seated  besfde  her  J»*^  »  P^ J^J  ^"t  anywhere  with(  it 
author  in  his  hand      He  never  went      y^^  ^.^  ^ 

such  \'^^'%'''Zt!mT\ostthJ^^^  not  devoted 
moments:  aU  t^"?®/®®™®?^^  physical  nature,  for  the 

to  study,  or  ^ff^^'^l^'^SJhe  could  not  abandon 

bare  support  of  life,     ii-ven  yow ,  ne  t, 

Wmsel/Tthe  enjoyment  of  ^at  pure  airjia^^,^^.^y 

sunshine-that  splendid  F^^f  ^*'^*^f\he  soft  wind  in 
sounds,  the  music  of  *««  ^^^^f^^V"  even  with  a  lady 
the  sheltering  trees  above  him-^^^^^  one,  I  wii 

by  his  side  (though  not  »  /?jy /="  ^  n^Jke  the  most 
aow)-he  must  pu^l  out  his  book^^nd^^^^  ^^^ 

of  his  time  whde  d?gef  n«Ji«^  ^Tmuch  exercise, 
reposing  his  weary  limbs  un^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Whaps,  l^oy^e^^'^jJfH  Eis  commnion  now  and  then 
a  word  or  a  gl'^Jf  ,7/^„.^i' ^^^  resentful  of  his 

placency  when  we  amved.  ^         e. 

The  journey  homeward  was  Jy  "" ,      ,      .  f     ^0^ 

able,  tJ  me,  is  the  ^°™«'  ^"Vand  EU^^.^^^^^ 

Mrs'Grabam  was  ^«,*^«^3i^%he  had  observed  my 
was  the  companion  of  my  w^k.    one  ^  ^     ^^^^ 

.reference  &  the  y^jd  ^'t  i*"^^^^^^^^  ''^V 
herself  neglected,  ^'^^f.  ^'^L^^mg,  or  pouting  sullen 
bv  keen  reproachesbxtter  «;«^™«;,ii^^ve  endured, 
silence-any  or  all  of  ^^^f  «*  ;°r  ^     ^^  it  by  a  kind 

or  lightly  laugh^^^^'J  ^but  sbe  sbje^i  ^^ Jess  that 
of  gentle  melancholy,  a  miW^  rep  ^^^         ^^ 

cut  me  to  the  hwrt.     *  tnea  w  the  walk 

apparenUy  H*^ff  .t'veS^t  ^cois^^^^^  reproved 

r,  C^ing!  "  l^i^b^,  •--  or  later,  the  tie 


"•m^ 


I 
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must  be  broken,  and  this  was  only  nourishinir  false 
hopes,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day.  ^ 

wSff}  g«  PO^y-Z^'-riage   had   approached  as  near 
Wildfell  Hall  as  the  road  would  permit-unless,  in- 
cTuJl  P^«<^«;ded  up  the  long  rough  lane,  which  Mrs 
Graham  would  not  allow— the  young  widow  and  her 
son  alighted,  relinquishing  the  driver's  seat  to  Rose  : 
and   I   persuaded   tliza  to    take    the    latter's   place 
Having  put  her  comfortably  in,  bid  her  take  care  of 
frit  !.?°-5*  *m'  and  wished  her  a  kind  good-night,  1 
felt  considerably  relieved,  and  hastened  to  offer  niy 
services  to  Mrs  Gi  .ham  to  carry  her^pparatus  up  the 
fields,  but  she  had  already  hung  her  camp-stool  on  her 
arm  and  taken   her  sketch-book   in   her   hand;    and 
insisted  upon  bidding  me  adieu  then  and  there,  with 
the  rest  of  the  company.     But  this  time,  she  declined 
iny  proffered  aid  m  so  kind  and  friendly  a  manner  that 


CHAPTER  Vni 

Six  weeks  had  passed  away.     It  was  a  splendid  morninir 
about  the  ciose  of  June.     Most  of  the  hay  was  cut,  but 
the  last  week  had  been  very  unfavourable;  and  now 
that  fine  weather  was  come  at  last,  being  determined 
to  make   the  most  of  it,  I  had  gathered   all   hands 
together   into  the   hayfield,   and   was  working   away 
myself,  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  my  shirt-sleeves,  with 
a  light,  shady  straw  hat  on  my  head,  catching   up 
armfuls  of  moist,  reeking  grass,  and  shaking  it  out  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  at  the  head  of  a  goodly  file 
of  servaute  and  hirelings-intending  so  to  labour,  from 
morning  to  night,  with  as  much  zeal  and  assiduity  as  I 
could  look  for  from  any  of  them,  as  well  to  prosper 
the  work  by  my  own  exertion  as  to  animate  the  workers 
by  my  example— when  lo  !  my  resolutions  were  over- 
thrown in  a  moment,  by  the  simple  fact  of  my  brother's 
running  up  to  me  and  putting  into  my  hand  a  snml) 
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p.re.1.  just  .rrived  f™»  I-odon.  ^Wch^^^  l-J 

Z  some  time  "f«XJLSia„„of  "Marmion.- 
disclosedanelegantandportotleKimon^  ^^^ 

j;^  !Xg  oTwMU  i*''omp5^'ently.ex.n,ied  the 

:tf«r'^°^=^»f-»'j-/«»irand  .«,k  s.  pro- 
He  pronoonced  *»«  "'ttt  a  lo^      contradiet  him. 

digiously,  knowing,  "»»  ' '^f  W  '  a„d,  talcing  up  my 

\»'i"  "^^Jhri^k  irone'of  iti  pockets,  and 

««!?-fm  yreo^^'b^kP-and  where  are  you  going, 
P't^No  matter  where-the  when  is  all  t^' r""™ 
^»?.&1'.  t?  ll-nf  1  Lrawiyl'lH-.  a.  T. 

W«  rShSi^^'^^eillfw^!^^^^^^^^ 
Well,  well !  1 11 8UUIIUI.  ..,»m«  ijt%  helo  vou  now  : 

Uds  you  "-f '»»'' »^»;T'  •  ;:'„r.n  eifter,  ?h''at  pauses 
t'Sanl'l.'.V'h'^.t  Wrrk^'woik!  wor.  in  thS  sw«.t 

p"ttrrw'=I"S'effir"'L  shelves  of  Mrs 
"™  wHat  then,  had  she  and  you  got  on  so  well  to- 

gethr;;;^cin,e  -  «.  ^^^  -'-^ 

presents?    -Not  Vl^'^^}?'        ^  j  was  very  anxious 
Hrst  experience  m  that  line  ,  ana  i  wi«       j 

'\T.'h'^el'«ve™l  time,  since  the  —  Bay  ..- 
cu«ion,1»ri  had  found  .he  was  not  averse  to  my 
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company,  provided  I  confined  my  conversation  to  the 
discussion  of  abstract  matters,  or  topics  of  common  in 
terest  ;-the  moment  I  touched  upon  the  seSental 
or  the  complimentary,  or  made  the  slightest  apm-oad 
to  tenderness  m  word  or  look,  I  was  not  only  pES 
by  an  immediate  change  in  her  manner  at^tClime 
but  doomed  to  find  her  more  cold  and  dfstant  if  not 
entire  y  maccessible,  when  next  I  sought  her  com^n? 
This  circumstance  did  not  greatly  disconcert  rC 
ever,  because  I  attributed  it,  not  si  much  to  any  dish ke 

a^Zn?"^^"'  -^  ^^^'^  ^^^°^"*«  resolution^^a  .St 
a  second  marriage  formed  prior  to  the  time  of  our 
acquaintance,  whether  from  excess  of  affectSn  for  Ser 

^nLr^°?'-^'  ^?*"'«  «^«  ^^d  had  enough  of  him 
and  the  matrimonial  state  together.     At  first  indid 

vanit'v'inT""* .'?  ^'«  *  P^^^«"«  in  mo^f^Sg^S^ 
nSL  off  h.T^°?  ?^  presumption  -  relentlessly 
a^^^^  T  ""^.^y  ^"'^  *^  *hev  ventured  to  appear "• 
and- then   I  confess,  1  was  deepfy  wounded,  thou^at 

thesame  time,  stimulated  to  seek  revenge  ;  but  latteriy 
S«f  .n^°°^K*  doubt,  that  1  was  nV that  empty: 
headed  coxcomb  she  had  first  supposed  me,  she  Vad 

3?i«lo  ^af.\kmd   of  serious,  almost  sorrowful 

Sning'^  "^^'^  ^  '°"°  ^^'"*  «^^«*'"lly  to  avow 
*v."^i  7*®  5,",*  establish  my  position  as  a  friend" 
♦h«"^^i''~,.?^  r*'<»°  *°^  playfellow  of  heTso/i 
th!n^''  'f^l''*'  plain-dealing  friend  of  herself,  and 
then,  when  I  have  made  myseff  fairly  necessary  to  her 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  life  (as  I  believe  I^^)weUl 
see  what  next  may  be  effected."  ^' 

So  we  talked  about  painting,  poetry,  and  music 
theology,  geology,  and  philosophy :  o/ce  or  tSe  I 
lent  her  a  book,  and  once  she  leSt  me  one  ?n  r7tu?n  • 
I  met  her  m  her  walks  as  often  as  I  couW  ;  I  came  to 
her  house  as  often  as  I  dared.  My  first  iretexTfo? 
invading  the  sanctum  was  to  bring  Arthur  a  itui 
waddling  puopy  of  which  Sancho  was  the  father  and 
which  dehgfited   the   child   beyond    expression,  'ai^ 
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consequently  could  not  ^^1  to^W  his  jna^^m. 
My  ««:o?«lX  Jrticularity  I  hTcarefuUy  selected, 
and  whicb  1  suDinn,  brought  her  some  planU 

r*i"f  Llen"n  xny  sister's  n^me-having  previously 
^""^  ^'^Sro^  to  Tend  them.  Each  of  these  times  I 
I*""  a  .fter  th^  picture  she  was  painting  from  tl.e 
•^^l^'w^tp^o^e  Sff,  and  was  Emitted  into  the 
So,  S.d^^k\"d  mVopinion  or  advice  respecting  Us 

^X'Sst  visit  had  heen  to  return  the  book  she  had 

le^  me -3  then  it  was,  that,  in  casu^y  discu^n^ 

th«^tW  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  she  had  expressed  a 

•\dZ  "  Marmion."  and  I  had  conceived  the  pre- 

volume  I  had  this  morning  received      «"*  ;»  *P?^"«>I 
for  invadinir  the  hermitage  was  still  necessary  ,  so  l 

*^«  Cih  ves  '  come  in,"  said  she  (for  I  had  met  them 
In  the  ir^en WMt  is  finished  and  framed,  all  ready 
for  Lndtng  riay  ;  but  give  me  your  last  opmion,  Jiid^ 
;?  yr^nLggist  any  further  improveme^.^  it  shaU  be 
—duly  considered,  at  least.  *  „aa  ♦>!«  verv 

The  picture  was  strikingly  beautiful :  't^"  ^i"®  ^^^ 
scene  itself,  transferred  as  if  by  °»«^K>l*o  *t«  IT  "^J 
lut  1  expressed  my  approbation  '^^  «^-^-J^'%Z'^^^, 
few  worAs,  for  fear  of  displeasing  »l«^-  ^^^^.^  ^7j;*[; 
Rttentivelv  watched  my  looks,  and  her  artwts  prm*. 
tv;^  Sltified^  no  doubt,  to  read  my  heart-felt  admira- 
uinln  my  eies.  But,  while  1  gazed,  1  thought  upou 
the  book  and  wondered  how  it  was  to  be  presented 
My  heart  ?a  led  me  ;  but  1  determined  not  to  be  .uch 
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a  fool  as  to  come  away  without  having  made  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  useless  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and 
useless  trying  to  concoct  a  speech  for  the  occasion 
ITie  more  pkinly  and  naturally  the  thing  was  done, 
the  better,  I  thought;  so  I  just  looked  out  of  the 
window  to  screw  up  my  courage,  and  then  pulled  out 
the  book,  turned  round,  and  put  it  into  her  hand,  with 
this  short  explanation  : 

*'  You  were  wishing  to  see  'Marmion,'  Mrs  Graham  ; 
and  here  it  is,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  take  it." 

A  momentory  blush  suffused  her  face— perhaps,  a 
blush  of  sympathetic  shame  for  such  an  awkward  style 
of  presentation :  she  gravely  examined  the  volume  on 
both  sides  ;  then  silently  turned  over  the  leaves,  knit- 
ting her  brows  the  while,  in  serious  cogitation  ;  then 
closed  the  book,  and  turning  from  it  to  me,  quietiv 
asked  the  price  of  it— I  felt  the  hot  blood  rush  to  mv 
face.  ^ 

"  I'm  sorry  to  offend  you,  Mr  Markham,"  said  she, 

but  unless  I  pay  for  the  book,  1  cannot  take  it." 
And  she  laid  it  on  the  table. 

"  Why  cannot  you  }  " 
Because,"— she  paused,  and  looked  at  the  carpet. 
Why  cannot  you?"  I  repeated,  with  a  degree  of 
irascibility  that  roused  her  to  lift  her  eyes,  and  look 
me  steadily  in  the  face. 

"Because!  don't  like  to  put  myself  under  obliga- 
tions that  I  can  never  repay— I  am  obliged  to  you 
already  for  your  kindness  to  my  son  ;  but  his  grateful 
affection  and  your  own  good  feelings  must  reward  you 
for  that."  ' 

"  Nonsense  ! "  ejaculated  L 

She  turned  her  eyes  on  me  again,  with  a  look  of 
quiet,  grave  surprise  that  had  the  effect  of  a  rebuke 
whether  intended  for  such  or  not.  * 

"Then  you  won't  take  the  book.?"  I  asked,  more 
mildly  than  I  had  yet  spoken. 

*'  I  will  gladly  take  it,  if  you  will  let  me  pay  for 

I   told    her  the  •zact  price,  and    the  cost  of  the 
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c  •  laffe  besides,  in  as  calm  a  tone  as  I  could  command 
—for/in  fact,  I  was  ready  to  weep  with  disappomtment 

"^^She^produced  her  purse,  and  coolly  counted  out  the 
money;  but  hesitated  to  put  it  into  my  hand.  Atten- 
tively regarding  me,  in  a  tone  of  soothmg  softness,  she 

°*^You'rtiink  yourself  insulted,  Mr  Markham— I 
wish  I  could  make  you  understand  that— that  I-— 

"I  do  understand  you,  perfectly,'  1  said.  Tou 
think  that  if  you  were  to  accept  that  trifle  from  me 
now,  I  should  presume  upon  it  hereafter ;  but  you  are 
mistaken  :-if  you  will  only  oblige  me  by  toking  it, 
believe  me,  I  shall  build  no  hopes  upon  it,  and  con- 
sider this  no  precedent  for  future  favours:  and  it  is 
nonsense  to  talk  about  putting  yourself  uader  obliga- 
tions to  me  when  you  must  know  that  in  such  a  case 
the  obligation  is  entirely  on  my  side,— the  favour  on 

'^*'"  Well,  then,  Pll  take  you  at  your  word,"  she 
answered,  with  a  most  angelic  smile,  returning  the 
odious  money  to  her  purse—'*  but  remember  ! 

"  1  will  remember— what  I  have  said  ;— but  do  not 
vou  punish  my  presumption  by  withdrawing  your 
frien£hip  entirely  from  me,-or  expect  me  to  atone 
for  it  by  being  more  distant  than  before,"  said  I,  ex- 
tending my  hand  to  take  leave,  for  I  was  too  much 

excited  to  remain.  r  j    u„ 

"  Well  then  !  let  us  be  as  we  were,"  replied  she, 
frankly  placing  her  hand  in  mine  ;  and  while  1  held 
it  there,  I  had  much  difficulty  to  refrain  from  pressing 
it  to  my  lips  ;— but  that  would  be  suicidal  madness  :  I 
had  been  bold  enough  already,  and  this  premature 
offering  had  well-nigh  given  the  death-blow  to  my 

"llTwas  with  an  agitated  burning  heart  and  brain  that 
I  hurried  homewards,  regardless  of  that  scorching 
noon-day  sun-forgetful  of  everything  but  her  1  had 
just  left  -  rcfrretting  nothing  but  her  inipouetrability, 
tuid  my  own  precipitancy  and  want  of  tact— fearing 
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nothing  but  her  hateful  resolution,  and  my  inability 

to  overcome  it— hoping  nothing but  halt,— I  wifl 

not  bore  you  with  my  conflicting  hopes  and  fears— my 
serious  cogitations  and  resolves. 


1 


B'  ■  1 


CHAFfER  IX 

Though  my  affections  might  now  be  said  to  be  fairly 

weaned   from  Eliza  Millward,  I  did  not  yet  entirely 

relinquish  my  visits  to  the  vicarage,  because  1  wanted, 

as  it  were,  to  let  her  down  easy ;  without  raising  much 

sorrow,  or  incurring  much   resentm'ent,— or  making 

mvself  the  talk  of  the  parish  ;  and  besides,  if  I  had 

wholly  kept  away,  the   vicar,  who  looked  upon  my 

visits  as  paid  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  himselt,  would 

have  felt  himself  decidedly  affronted  by  the  neglect. 

But  when  I  called  there  the  day  after  my  interview 

with  Mrs  Graham,  he  happened  to  be  from  home— a 

circumstance  by  no  means  so  agreeable  to  me  now  a* 

it  had  been  on  former  occasions.      Mis£  Millward  was 

there,  it  is  true,  but  she,  of  course,  would  be  little 

better  than  a  nonentity.     However,  1  resolved  to  make 

my  visit  a  short  one,  and  to  talk  to  Eliza  in  a  brotherly, 

friendly  sort  of  way,  such  as  our  long  acquaintance 

might  warrant  me  ii.  assuming,  and  which,  1  thought, 

could  neither  give  offeace  nor  serve  to  encourage  false 

hopes. 

It  was  never  my  custom  to  talk  about  Mrs  Graham 
either  to  her  or  any  one  else ;  but  I  had  not  been 
seated  three  minutes,  before  she  brought  that  lady  on 
to  the  carnet  herself,  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner. 

"  Oh,  Mr  Markham  ! "  said  she,  with  a  shocked 
expression  and  voice  subdued  almost  to  a  whisper, 
'*  what  do  you  think  of  these  shocking  reports  about 
Mrs  (iraham.?— can  you  encourage  us  to  disbelieve 
theni?^' 

'*  What  reports?" 

"  Ah,  now^  you  know  ! "  she  slyly  smiled  and  shook 
her  head. 
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"I  know  uothinp  about  them.     NVhat  iu  the  world 

do  you  mean,  Eliza?"  i  •     •*.  >•     «i,a  tnnlc 

"  ()h,  don't  ask  me  !  /  can't  exnlam  it.       She  took 

UT,  the  cambric  handkerchief  w^iich   she    had    been 

beautifying  with  a  deep  lace  border,  and  began  to  be 

'  **^Vh7t  is  it,  Miss  Millward  ?  what  does  she  mean  ?  ' 
.aid  I,  appealing  to  her  sister,  who  seemed  to  be 
ibsorbid  in  the  hemming  of  a  large,  coarse  sheet. 

« I  don't  know,'*  replied  she.  "  Some  idle  slander 
somebody  has  been  inventing,  I  supoose.  1  ^ever 
Crd  it  till  Eliza  told  me  the  other  day, -but  if  all 
thTparish  dinned  it  in  my  ears,  1  shouldn't  beheve  a 
word  of  it— I  know  Mrs  Graham  too  well . 

«  Quito  right.  Miss  Millward  !-and  so  do  1-what- 

ever  it  nifty  i^c*  i      •  i_    ^^  "4.^ 

"  Well '"  observed  Eliza,  with  a  gentle  sigh,  its 
well  to  have  such  a  comfortable  assurance  regarding 
the  worth  of  those  we  love.  1  only  wish  you  may  not 
find  your  confidence  misplaced." 

And  she  raised  her  face,  and  gave  me  such  a  look 
of  sorrowful  tenderness  as  might  have  melted  my 
heart,  but  within  those  eyes  there  lurked  a  somethuig 
Zt  I  did  not  like  ;  and  I  wondered  how  I  ever  could 
have  admired  them,  her  sister's  honest  face  and  small 
grey  optics  appeared  far  more  agreeable;  but  1  was 
out  of  temper  with  Eliza,  at  that  moment,  for  her 
insinuations  against  Mrs  Graham,  which  were  false, 
1  was  certain,  whether  she  knew  it  or  not. 

I  said  nothing  more  on  the  subject,  however,  at  the 
time,  and  but  little  on  any  other  ;  tor,  finding  I  cmld 
not  well  recover  my  equanimity,  1  presently  rose  and 
took  leave,  excusing  myself  unier  tfu  plea  of  husmess 
at  the  farm;  a.id  to  the  farm  I  ^f.^^^  ""J  *^J^i'" J 
my  mind  oae  whit  about  the  possible  truth  of  these 
Tuystcrluus  reports,  but  only  won.lering  what  they 
were,  by  whom  originated,  and  on  what  foundatioiis 
raised,  and  how  they  could  the  most  effectually  be 
silenced  or  disproved.  . 

A  few  .lays  after  this,  we  had  another  of  our  quiet 
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little  parties,  to  which  the  usual  company  of  fneiu1<: 
and  neighbours  had  been  invited,  and  Mrs  (irahani 
among  the  number.  She  could  not  now  absent  herself 
under  the  plea  of  dark  evening  or  inclement  weather, 
and,  greatly  to  my  relief,  she  came.  Without  her  1 
should  have  found  the  whole  affair  an  intolerable  bore  ; 
but  the  moment  of  her  arrival  brought  new  life  to  the 
house,  and  though  I  must  not  neglect  the  other  guests 
for  her,  or  expect  to  engross  much  of  her  att^-ution 
and  conversation  to  myself  alone,  I  anticipated  au 
evening  of  no  common  enjoyment. 

Mr  Lawrence  came  too.  He  did  not  arrive  till 
some  time  after  the  rest  were  assembled.  I  was 
curious  to  see  how  he  would  comport  himself  to  Mrs 
Graham.  A  sligrht  bow  was  all  Uiat  passed  betweeu 
them  on  his  entrance  ;  and  having  politely  greeted  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  he  seated  himself 
quite  aloof  from  the  young  widow,  between  my  mother 
and  Rose. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  art }"  whispered  Eliza,  who 
was  my  nearest  neighbour.  "  ^\'ould  you  not  say  they 
were  perfect  strangers  ?  " 

"  Almost ;  but  what  then  ?  " 

"  What  then  I  why,  you  can't  pretend  to  be  igno- 
rant }  " 

"Ignorant  of  what?'*  demanded  I,  so  sharply  that 
she  started  and  replied, — 

"  Oh,  hush  !  don't  speak  so  loud.'* 

"Well,  tell  me  then,"  I  answered  in  a  lower  tone, 
"  what  is  it  you  mean .''     1  hate  enigmas." 

"Well,  you  know,  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
it— indeed,  far  from  it — but  haven't  you  heard " 

"I've  heard  nothing,  except  from  you.^' 

"  You  must  be  wilfully  deaf  then,  for  any  one  will 
tell  you  that ;  but  I  shall  only  anger  you  by  repeating 
it,  1  see,  so  1  had  better  iiold  my  tongue.'* 

She  closed  her  lips  and  folded  her  hands  before  with 
an  air  of  injured  meekness. 

"  If  you  had  wished  not  to  anger  me,  you  should 
have  held  your  tongue  from  the  beginning;   or  else 
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spoken    oat    plainly  and    honestly  all    you 


bad    to 


say 


"^She  turned  aside  her  face  pu"^^-^^^^^^^^  ^ tt'llS 
chief,  rose,  and  «^«?f^i»  f  ^j^^  l^^'in  tears.     I  was 

for  ^TA^'^^^ni^^    X^^-^^oi\o  much  of  my 
astounded,  provoked,  asham^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

harshness  as  for  her  chuai8  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

one  seemed  to  notice  h^r^^  a  ^^j^  ^^ 

Sng  my -':  I^af  Rose'on";n::ide  of  me,U  an 
empty  el^'.?"  **  °  v"' u  .  soft  voice  at  m?  ellww. 
;:  ^%l  .*',':  J;» Ihe^plyTand  Elixa  .Hipe*  into 
the  »S  chair  ;  then  looking  up  m  my  face  with  a 
Wf^half-playfuUmile   she  .Uferei,- 

'I'ha.raS^.w'Sller  -l^i^th  a  slightly  contemptuous 

'•'r,?'r.%ke'y:«'.ia^  EiSa,  and  don't  he  foolish," 
-r"4''\i"it;'aTg1^'eorS-  on  th. 

eiTsirof  ™ro=„  %s^W^»''  -'-"^ 

to  nejotUte  »V'"=''"''^'',r??exchanrplaces  with 
"*"'  IT  it  "'>^S°t^Z  "for  1  do' H  like  to 
■^f-.^Mrs  "r^'r  U  your'iamma  thinks  pro.per 
'«  inVi"  su?h™ieS>ns  to  Lr  house,  she  cann^  ohject 
S  ier  daughter^ keeping  «.mpany  «'*  *7„ii,<„„y 

'' ""Xu  you  be  80  good  as  to  tell  me  what  you  mean, 

,«icWy  ?«"  herVif-po^essto  "  it  surprises  m. 
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';She  is  net,  nor  am  I ;  and  therefore,  you  would 
Ob  ge  me  by  expla.nin^  your  meaning  a  little  further- 

"  Ihis  18  scarcely  the  time  or  the  place  foV  such 
explanations;    but  1    think    you   can    hardly   be    S 

fnrI^•?'°^  ^  do  perhaps  a  little  better;  and  there- 
fore, if  you  will  inform  me  what  you  have  heard  or 

yo'S'^     "*  """'  '  ''""'  ^'"'P^'  '^  ^''*  ^  «^* 

sh^e^er  C^^r''  ''"''  "'"  "^^  '"'^  ^'"^•'-'^'  «^  i* 

Indignation  kept  me  silent     At  such  a  time  and 

place  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  answer 

,  .,*^^^t,yo"  never  observed,"  said    Eliza,  "what  a 

st^r^kmg  likeness  there  is  between  that  child  of  hei 

''And  whom?"   demanded  iMiss    U'ilson,  with  an 
air  of  cold,  but  keen  severity. 

Eliza  was  startled ;   the  timidly  spoken  suffcestion 
had  been  intended  for  my  ear  alone.  ^"^S^estion 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !"  pleaded  she,  "  I  may  be 
mistaken-perhaps  I  was  mistaken.'      JiutsheTccom 
panied  the  words  with  a  sly  glance  of  derision  dfrerd 
to  me  from  the  corner  of  her  disingenuous  eye 

friend   "bf,tT«r^*^  '^  ^' u  "^^  P."^""'"  '^^^''^'^  ^'^r 
Iw  «i  1 1  ^^^  ??  """^  ^^''^  *^*t  at  all  resembles 

t  at  child  except  his  mother ;  and  when  you  hear 
ill-natured  reports.  Miss  Eliza,  I  will  thank  you   tS[ 

ti.em.  I  presume  the  person  you  allude  to  is  Mr 
Lawrence  ;  but  1  think  f  can  assure  you  that  your 
•suspicions,  m  that  respect,  are  utterly  misplaced  ;^ and 
.  I  LJ^k''"^' P^"''?"^^"  connection  with  the  lady  at 
all  (which  no  one  has  a  right  to  assert),  at  least  he 
1.US  (what  cannot   be  said   of  some   others)  sufficing 
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sense  of  propriety  to  withhold  him  from  acknowledp- 
oi  anyti  i"g  "»«'«  than  a   bowing  acquamtance  m  the 
;rience  of  Respectable  persons  ;  he  was  evuiently  both 
ciinirised  and  annoyed  to  find  her  here. 

-^G^  t!»  crici  Fergus,  who  «vt  on  the  otl.or  ; jde 
ofEH^.and  was  the  only  individual  who  shared  .hat 
side  oT  the  table  with  us,  "go  it  like  bncks !  mr.d 
vou  don't  leave  her  one  stone  ipon  another. 
^MiM  Wilson  drew  herself  up  with  a  look  of  freezmg 
scorn  but  i  notiung.  F^iza  would  have  replie. , 
but  nnterrupted  her  by  saying  as  calmly  a.  I  couh^ 
though  in  a  toiie  whSch  betrayed,  no  doubt,  some  little 
nf  what  I  felt  within .  —  ...      .j.         «„„ 

''we  have  had  enough  of  this  subject;   if  we  can 
only  speak  to    slander   our   betters,  let   us  hold  our 

'""*T thiiik  vou'd  better,"  observed  Fergus,  "and  so 
does  our  go^  parson  ;  he  has  been  address.n.-  the 
comp-y  in  his^ichest  vein  all  the  w  u  e  and  e^ng 
vou  from  time  to  time,  with  looks  of  stern  distaste, 
Sle  you  sat  there,  irreverently  whispering  and 
muttering  together;  and  once  he  paused  m  the 
middle  of  a  story  or  i  sermon,  I  don  ^^now  which, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  you,  (iilbert,  as  much  as  to 
s^y,^  When  Mr  Marl  iuinJ  has  done  flirting  with  those 
two' ladies  1  will  proceed.'  "  ,, 

\Vhat  more  wm  said  at  tl^e  tea-table  1  cannot  tell, 
nor  how  I  found  patience  to  sit  till  the  meal  was  over 
1  remember,  however,  that  I  swallowed  with  difficulty 
the  remainder  of  the  tea  that  was  m  my  cup,  and  ate 
nothing  ;   and  that  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  s»are 
at  Silr  Graham,  who  sat  beside  hi^  -othe'"  «^J^/, 
opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  the  f^'fW^^'l^l 
Mr  Lawrence,  who  sat   below  ;   and,  first,  it  struck 
nie  tKere  was  a  likeness  ;  but,  on  f-t^ier  contem- 
nlation,  I  concluded  it  was  only  m  imagination.     Both, 
Ft  is  trJe,  had  more  delicate  features  and  smaller  lK,ne« 
than  commonly  fall  to  the  lot  of  individuals  of  the 
rouo'her  sex,  and  Uwrence's  complexion  was  pale  and 
clear7and  Arthur's  delicately  fair  ;  but  Arthur  s  tiny, 
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somewhat  snubby  nose  could  never  become  so  lonjr 
and  straight  as  Mr  Lawrence^s  ;  and  the  outline  of  his 
face,  though  not  full  enough  to  be  round,  and  too 
finely  converging  to  the   small,  dimpled   chin  to   be 
square,  could  never  be  drawn  out  to  the  long  oval  of 
the  other's,  while  the  child's  hair  was  evidently  of  a 
lighter,  wanner  tint  than  the  elder  gentleman's  had 
ever  been,  and  his  large,  clear,  blue  eyes,  though  prema- 
turely serious  at  times,  were  utterly  dissimilar  to  tlit- 
shy  hazel  eves  of  Mr  Lawrence,  whence  the  sensitive 
soul  looked  so  distrustfully  forth,  as  ever  ready   to 
retire  within,  from  the  offences  of  a   too   rude,  too 
uncongenial  world.       Wretch  that  "l  was  to  harbour 
that  detestable  idea  for  a  moment !     Did  I  not  kn«nv 
Mrs  Graham  ?    Had  I  not  seen  her,  conversed  witli 
her  time  after  time?     Was  I  not  certain  that  she,  in 
intellect,  in  purity  and    elevation   of  soul,   was   im- 
measurably superior  to  any  of  her  detractors  ;  that  she 
was,  in  fact,  the  noblest,  the  most  adorable,  of  her  sex  1 
had  ever  beheld,  or  even  imagined  to  exist  ?    Yes,  and 
I  would  say  with  Mary  Millward  (sensible  girl  as  she 
was),  that  if  all  the  parish,  ay,  or  all  the  world,  should 
dm  these  horrible  lies  in  my  ears,  I  would  not  believe 
them,  for  I  kne\/  her  better  than  they. 

Meantime  my  brain  was  on  fire  with  indignation,  and 
my  heart  seemed  ready  to  burst  from  its  prison  witii 
conflicting  passions.  I  regarded  my  tw^o  fair  neighbours 
with  a  feeling  of  abhorrence  and  loathing  I  scarcely 
endeavoured  to  conceal.  I  was  rallied  from  several 
Quarters  for  my  abstraction  and  ungallant  neglect  of 
the  ladies  ;  but  I  cared  little  for  tliat ;  all  I  cared  about, 
besides  t!,at  one  grand  subject  of  my  thoughts,  was  to 
see  the  cups  travel  up  to  the  tea-tray,  and  not  come 
down  airain.  I  thought  Mr  iMiilward  never  would 
cease  telling  us  that  he  was  no  tea-drinker,  and  that  it 
was  highly  injurious  to  keep  loading  the  stomach  with 
slops  to  the  exclusion  of  more  wholesome  sustenance 
and  so  give  himself  time  to  finish  his  fourth  cup.  * 

At  length  it  was  over  ;  and  1  rose  and  left  the  table 
and  the  greats  without  a  word  of  apolojry -I  could 
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endure  their  con.1^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

quiet  Me  avenue  that  skirted  one  8.^^  .^  ^^^^ 

li  the  bottom  of  ''^'^JJf  ^^^^ri  to  think  over  ti.e 
and  honeysuckles^  Here  jt  ^^wn  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

virtues  and  wrongs  of  ^'iVtJn  minutes   before  voices 

™^5^®^^       •«„  ♦Virnuirh  mv  fragrant  screen  of  the  in- 

But,  P«tP*°R,*I^J*;3i^ole^  the  intruders  were 

terwoven  branches  to  discover     i  ^^^^ 

(for  a  murmur  of  voices  told  ™e  it  was  m  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

my  vexation  ^^^Jf «*^y 'V°f *^,^^^^^  there  was  Mrs 

agitated  my  still  ""q'"«5^t°"\Ve  ^afu  with  Arthur 
Graham,  slowly  moving  down  the  wa^K  ^^^^^, 

the  early  part  of  th«  fvcn.ng,  euff    K  ^^    j„ 

that  engH»d  her  power.,  ""^"^"I'^^e  person  then 
;;.:iS,^rt!;Xre«'.b"rn'h.r  dJISnie. ;  and 
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from  all  these  tokens  to^fether  with  mv  mother's  looks 
aud  gestures  of  mingled  horror  and  ini-redulity,  I  now 
concluded  that  object  to  have  been  Mrs  GraVam  T 
d.d  not  emerge  from  my  nlace  of  concealment  till  she 
had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the  walk  lest  mv 
appearance  should  drive  her  away  ;  and  when  I  did  step 

back  as  it  was. 

sh^^"  We"ri;i"t  ^''**'*'  ^7'  ^^'  Markham  I"  sal.] 
n„!*f    •  V    Z*"*®  **®'"®  *°  ««ek  retirement  o.irselves 
not  to  mtrude  on  your  seclusion."  ^etves, 

"I  am  no  hermit,  Mrs  Graham-^though  1  own  it 

[Jrhl'^f^"  ^'^^  •*  ^  *^^^"*  ™y««^f  i°  this  uncourteou. 
fashion  from  my  guests."  "ti-wus 

r  Jl  1.  ^^"''®'*  ^"^  "^^'^  unwell,"  said  she,  with  a  look  of 
real  concern.  »"««  ui 

"  I  was  rather,  but  it's  over  now.     Do  sit  here  a  little 
and  rest,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  this  arbour,"  said 
and,  lifting  Arthur  by  the  shoulders,  I  planted  h?m  in 
Uie  middle  of  the  seat  by  way  of  securing  his  mamma 
who,  acknowledging  it  to  be  a  tempting  pFace  of  refuge 
liorofYhrofher'  ^°  ^"'^  -^e-hSe^  took  poS 

But  that  word  refuge  disturbed  me.     Had  their  uu- 
^!^itu^?      '°  '■'^"^  '^"''"  ^'''  '«  ""'^  for  place  In 

;;  Why  have  they  left  vou  alone.?"  I  asked. 

o.nder.     "I  was  wearied  to  death  with  small-talk - 

othing  wears  me  out  like  that.     I  cannot  imagine    ow 

they  can  go  on  as  thev  do."  "'aKnit  now 

Jnd'em^nt"'  ^'^^  '"'""'''  "'  '^''  '''''''''  '^«P*''  "^  ''««• 
f.lLin  '''  ^^**  t^'^y/hink  it  a  duty  to  be  continually 
but  fill  up  with  aimless  trifles  and  vain  repetitions  wh^n 

do  they  re.^Ily  take  a  pleasure  in  such  discourse ?  " 

\  cry  likely  th^y  do,"  said  I :  "  their  shallow  minds 
can  hold  no  great  ideas,  and  tl-cr  light  heads  are  carried 
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degrndi^,»i-i  my  mother,  to«,  if  you  mclude,! 
har  in  vour  animadversions.  , 

^  '  "^eant  no  animadversions  a^mst  any  one,  and 
^«;«irintended  no  disrespectful  allusions  to  your 
Ser^  I  Uve  known  some  sensible  persons  grea 
mother.     *  »»  "        .  conversation  when  circumstances 

^'^^Pn  'a  iKom  to  it  •  but  it^r*  Rift  I  cannot  boast  the 
.spelled  them  ^^t ,  but  it  is  a  r  ^^  ^^.^  ^ 

^1Z^  ?  could'tt  wC'my  powers  were  exhausted 
f  Bto?e  away  to  seek  a  few  minutes  repose  ni  this  quiet 
ISklhate  talking  where  there  is  no  exchange  «» 

Td^' or  sentiments,  and  no  ^o^jif -«° ^V^f  ^^i^g'  ,„,, 
"Well"  said  1,  "if  ever  I  trouble  you  with  in> 

as  in  conversation. 

"I  don't  quite  believe  you  ;  but  if  it  were  so  >«« 

would  exactly  suit  me  for  a  companion. 
« 1  iSJ  all  you  wish,  then,  in  other  respects ." 
"  Nri  doiVt  mean  tliat.     How  beautiful  ti.ose  little 

..lusters  of  foliage  look,  where  the  sun  comes  through 

ielfS  them  I'^Baid  she,  on  purpose  t<,^.hange  the 

'"And 'they  did  look  beautiful,  where  at  intervutih4he 
leve   rays  of  the  run  penetrating  tiie  thickness  nt  trees 
and  S:  on  the  op^o^ite  side  of  the  path  be  ore  u 
relieved  tlicir  dusky  verdure  by  displaying  {latcMes 
semi-tran   Lent  loaves  of  resplendent  gold...  green 
-1  almost  wish  1  were  not  a  painter, '  observed  nu 

'"'"\vhy"«o?   one  would   think  at  such   a  lime  you 
would  most  exult  in  your  privilege  of  being  able  lu 
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imt^rS"^*  '"'"**'^  *'"^^'^°*  *"**  delightful  touches  of 
"No  ;  for  instead  of  delivering  myself  up  to  the  full 
eujovment  of  them  as  others  do,  I  am  alwa?s  troublh.i 
my  iiead  about  how  I  could  produce  the  same  effm 
upon  canvas  ;  and  as  that  can  never  be  done,  it  is  mere 
vanitv  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
"Perhaps  you  cannot  do  it  to  satisfy  yourself,  but 

lZlf7f  *""*  ^°  T'^^  '^  delighting  others  ^h  the 
result  of  your  endeavours/' 

"  Well  after  all  I  should  not  complain :  perhaos  few 
people  gam  their  livelihood  with  so  much  ^Cf?e  in 
their  toil  as  I  do.     Here  is  some  one"coming.« 

bhe  seemed  vexed  at  tiie  interruption. 
It  IS  only  Mr  Lawrence  and  iVfiss  Wilson,''  said  I 

turHs""     ^"•''^^  *  ''"'^*  '''^"-  '^^y  '^"^  "«t  ^'''- 

I  could  not  quite  decipher  the  expression  of  her  face  • 
but  I  was  satisfied  there  was  no  jealLy  therein  What 
business  had  1  to  look  for  it.? 

''  Zlt  ^V"  **^*  P*i^°"  '^  ^'^  Wilson.?"  she  asked. 
She  18  elepnt  and  accomplished  above  the  gener- 
ality  of  her  birth  and  statioS ;  and  some  say  !he  i, 
lady-hke  and  agreeable."  ' 

"  I  thought  her  somewhat  frigid,  and  rather  super- 
cilious in  her  manner  to-day."  i^cr  super 

''Very  likely  She  might  be  SO  to  you.    She  has  possiblv 
'  *^ell,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  returned  I  rather 

'XUJ^. ' "«"'«'"  -"  «""»^—  -  «wX 

The  pair  had  now  approached  within  a  few  paces  of 

wliicl  tj;;':!""  T-r  ^""^'^  ^^^^^  »• «»  corner^before 
which  the  avenue  at  ,t*  termination  turned  off  into  the 
more  airy  walk  along  the  bottom  of  tlie  ganlen  As 
thev  approached  this,  I  saw,  by  the  aspec  o  Jane 
^\  .Ihom,  that  she  wu,  directing  her  companion',  attend 
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.  -«^   ns  well  by  her  cold,  sarcastic  smile  m 
tion  to  U8 ;  and,  M  ^«J^^y /»j^     discourse  that  reached 

by  the  few  ^^^^^lir^'^t  shr^^^  impressing  him  with 
.„'e,  1  knew  full  weU  that  sh^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

the  ^i^J'^^^XeZ^Z^Ip  to  the  temples,  gave  us 
I  noticed  that  he  ^^^°"J^„  f^nd  walked  on,  looking 
one  furtive  glance  n  PJ^  °J'  *  1  to  her  remarks. 
g«ve,  but  seemingly  offering  nO^epiy^ 

*  It  was  true,  then,  that  he  ^«^,,««  ^^^  ^^  ^o^ld 
Mrs  Graham;  and,  were  ^^^^^  """«v,g  ^as  blameless, 

'f^"e^th"was"dXu&^^^^ 

^SThlfe^h^L^hf  ^^^  ^tdllSW  rn,"^Si'th7y 
companion  aj-ptly -e  auj^^^^  departed 

would  now  go  in  ^''^^^:rj''^^  haiheard  or  guessed 
up  the  .»v«nue      Do^btles^  «h«  ^^j^^  ^^^  therefore  it 

something  of  ^»^,^V7V„„id  choose  to  continue  the 
was  natural  enough  s^e  shou  d  choo  ^^^^^^  ^^ 

tete-a-tete  no  longer,  ?f  P^^'*"^  ^j J^,       iurt  my  former 

W  conduct  the^^^^^^^^  I  .^^^  the  com- 
I        "Tt  was  Tavern  the  evening  p^^  ^^^ 

I      pany.       I  *°:^"^  Jf,;' We  of  the  rest  who  were  now 
^      departure,  and  tekmg  leave  o^^^  ^^ 

returned  to  the  house.        ^a^^^.^^e  was  standing  by 
accompany  her  home.      ^  .[, '7,^„-  „„a  else.     He  did 

at  the  time  ^o^^'.^^^S/itrC  my  Lr  i^^^^  request, 
not  look  at  us,  ^ut.  on  hearing  m^^^  ^^i^  ^^^ 

!!;?yTnV:;e!i;^tw'^ 

aSnt  he  found  it  was  to  be  «^  de;nal  ^^^ 

A  denial  it  was,  ^f  f  f '  ^^^«7*,\ '^^J^"^^^^^^  for 

could  not  be  persuaded  *»  ^^  "J^^^'thos^lonely  lanes 

herself  or  her  child  tn  trav'-rsmg  th«»e  ^o      X  .jl 
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the  way  to  accompany  her,  though  Fergus  vouchsafed 
to  offer  bis  services  in  case  they  should  be  more  accept- 
able than  mine,  and  my  mother  begged  she  might  send 
one  of  the  farming-men  to  escort  her. 

When  she  was  gone  the  rest  was  all  a  blank  or 
worse.  Lawrence  attempted  to  draw  me  into  conver- 
sation, but  I  snubbed  him  and  went  to  another  part  of 
the  room.  Shortly  after  the  party  broke  up  and  he 
himself  took  leave.  When  he  came  to  me  1  was  blin.l 
to  his  extended  hand,  and  deaf  to  his  good  ni^ht  till  he 
repeated  it  a  second  time ;  and  then,  to  get  rid  of  liim 
1  muttered  an  inarticulate  reply  accompanied  by  a  sulkv 
nod.  -  ' 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Markham.?"  whispered  he. 

I  replied  by  a  wrathful  and  contemptuous  stare. 

"Are  you  angry  because  iMrs  Graham  would  not 
let  you  go  home  with  her.-*''  he  asked  with  a  faint 
smile  that  nearly  exasperated  me  beyond  control. 

But,  swallowing  down  all  fiercer  answers,  I  mereh 
demanded, — 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  " 

"  ^h^'  i"°«®*  replied  he,  with  provoking  quiet- 
ness ;  only,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  fate,  and 
sDoke  with  unusual  solemnity,  "  only  let  me  tell  you 
Alarkham,  that  if  you  have  any  designs  in  that  quarter 
they  will  certainly  fail ;  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  yoi. 
cherishing  false  hopes,  and  wasting  your  streutfth  i?i 
useless  efforts,  for " 

'*  Hypocrite  !"  I  exclaimed  ;  and  he  held  his  brcith, 
and  looked  very  blank,  turned  white  about  the  gills 
and  went  away  without  another  word. 

I  had  wounded  him  to  the  quick  ;  and  I  was  irlad 
ot  it  ® 


CHAPTER  X 

Whkn  all  were  gone,  I  learnt  that  the  vile  slander  had 
indeed  been  circulated  throughout  the  company,  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  victim.      Uose,  houever,  vowed 
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V     i;.l  nnt  and  would  not  believe  it,  and  my  mother 
'i!de  ihe  same  declaralion,  though  not,  I  fear,  w.tU 

«fe\X';renr^".^t»s^^-" 

°'^?;C±abte5"«.r:;pri7e  of  mystery  from 
the  very  fim-Tthouifht  there  would  be  no  good,  eon,.. 

".i(T  '-re"  -i  td^^rdiinxe  the. 

'*'^tiomore'l''Cn.v  dear  ;  but  then,  you  know,  there 

iZbisis  of  tueir  own  infernal  structure. 

'■Well!  but  (iilbert,  there  must  be  ,s„methmg  m  her 
manner  to  countenance  si'^h  reports.        ^ 

"  Did  you  SCO  anythins  ■"  "cr  manner 

"  No,  ceruinly ;  but  tl,en  you  know,  I  always  saul 
there  was  something  strange  about  he'-  „.„tu,c,l 

,  believe  it  »«?  »■•;  '"^S.fTjr  '  V  m  .>e  toe 
:?or  .";":"  c  l"ds'„f  ;  week  ago,.I  had 
"b^e°rrk&  daily  effo/to  meet  ^  --'--",;;;:: 
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I  had  not  yet  ventured  to  offer  it  for  perusal,  I  hastened 
away, — but  not  without  sundry  misgivings  as  to  how 
she  would  receive  me,  or  how  I  could  summon  courage 
to  present  myself  witli  so  slijfht  an  excuse.  Hut,  per- 
haps, I  mif^ht  see  her  in  the  Held  or  the  garden,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  ;  it  was  the 
formal  knocking  at  the  door,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  gravely  ushered  in  by  Rachel,  to  the  presence 
of  a  surprised,  uncordial  mistress,  that  so  greatly 
disturbed  me. 

My  wish,  however,  was  not  gratified.  Mrs  Graham, 
herself,  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  there  was  Arthur  play- 
ing kvith  his  frolicsome  little  dog  in  the  garden.  1 
looked  over  the  gate  and  called  him  to  me.  He  wanted 
me  to  come  in  ;  but  I  told  him  I  could  not  without  bh 
mother's  leave. 

"  rU  go  and  ask  her,"  said  tlie  child. 

**  No,  no,  Arthur,  you  mustn't  do  that,— but  if  she's 
not  engaged,  just  ask  her  to  come  here  a  minute  :  tell 
her  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

He  ran  to  perform  my  bidding,  and  qui;;kly  returned 
with  his  mother.  How  lovt  iy  she  looked  with  her 
dark  ringlets  streaming  in  the  light  summer  breeze, 
her  fair  cheek  slightly  flushed  and  her  counten;uu;t' 
radian*,  with  snjiles  !— Dear  Arthur  !  what  did  1  not 
owe  it  you  for  this  and  every  other  happy  meeting,' .>- 
Through  him,  I  was  at  once  delivered  from  all  for- 
mality, and  terror,  and  constraint.  In  love  affairs, 
there  is  no  mediator  like  a  merry,  simple-hearted  child 
— ever  ready  to  cement  divided  hearts,  to  span  the 
unfrieu<lly  gulf  of  custom,  to  melt  the  ice  of  cohl 
reserve,  a'ld  overtlirow  the  separating  walls  of  dread 
formality  and  pride. 

**^Vell,  Mr  Markham,  wluit  is  it?"  said  the  young 
Kuother,  accosting  me  with  a  pleasant  smiie. 

"  I  want  you  to  look  at  this  book,  and,  if  you  please, 
to  take  it,  and  peruse  it  at  your  it  isure.  I  make  no 
apology  for  calling  you  out  on  surh  a  lovely  evening, 
though  it  Ihj  for  a  matter  of  no  grwiter  importance." 

"Tell  him  to  come  in,  majnnui,'  said  Arthur. 
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"  Would  you  like  to  come  in  r"  asked  the  lady. 
"Yes;  1  should  like  to  sec  your  improvements  lu 

'^"^Aiurhow  your  sister's  roots  have  prospered  in  my 
charire,"  added  she,  as  she  oihmumI  the  ffate. 

Vnd  we  sauntered  throutrii  the  garden,  and  talkerl  of 
the  flowers,  the  trees,  and  the  hook,-and  then  of  other 
thimrs  The  evening?  was  kind  and  »fen.al,  and  so  was 
my  companion.  By  de^^rees,  1  «;axed  more  warm  and 
Sder  tran,  perhaps,  I  had  ever  hee.i  hefore  ;  hut  still 
rS  nothing' tan^ihle,  and  she  attempted  no  repulse 
u.!ul,  in  passing  a  moss-rose  tree  that  I  had  hroujht 
her  some  weeks  since,  in  my  .istor  s  name,  she  plucked 
a  beautiful  half  open  bud  antl    bade   me   give  it  to 

"  May  1  not  keep  it  myself  .> "  I  asked. 
"  No  ;  but  here  is  another  for  you.  ,  ,,     ,       , 

Instead  of  t^ikinjf  it  quietly,  I  likewise  took  the  hand 
'hat  offered  it,  and  looke<l  into  her  hice.  hhc  let  me 
how  it  for  a  moment,  and  I  saw  a  Hash  of  ecstatic 
brilliance  in  her  eve,  a  glow  of  fflad  excitement  on  her 
face-I  thouffht  my  hour  of  victory  was  come-but 
hHtantly,  a  iKi.nful  recollecti.u,  .eemed  to  flash  upon 
her  ;  a  c  oud  of  anguish  darkened  her  brow,  a  marble 
paleness  blanched  her  cheek  and  lip ;  there  seemed  a 
nmnenl  of  inward  conflict.-and  with  a  sudden  ertort 
she  withdrew  her  liaud,  and  retreate.l  a  step  or  two 

'"'^Now,  Mr  Markhum,"  said  she,  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  calmness,  "  I  muMt  tell  you  pl'""b^  ^^hat 
..aunot  do  with  this.  1  like  your  comiKiny,  because  1 
am  al.u.e  here,  and  your  conversation  P'^'''^  ")«  "'r* 
than  thu*  of  anv  other  person  ;  hut  it  you  cannot »« 
.  uVent  to  regard  me  as  a  friend -a  plain,  cold, 
:;^n\v  ^r  sUterly  friend,  I  must  beg  >-"  J-  ^ 
me  now;  and  let  me  ahme  hiniaft.'r  m  tact,  we  must 
l>e  xtranirers  for  the  luture." 

I  will,  then-lH,  your  friend,  -or  brother,  or  nny- 
I  win,  I  ly  }  ..MniiiMu*  to  see 


•ou  wish,  if  you  will  only  let  me  ooiRume  to  see 


ou  WISH,  u  J """■••  "■■•.'  „ 

ut  tell  me  why  1  cannot  be  anylhu.^'  iuor«. 
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Tliere  was  a  perplexed  and  thoughtful  pause. 
**  Js  it  in  consequence  of  some  rash  vow  ?  " 
"It  is  something  of  the  kind,"  she  answereil— 
some  day  I  may  tell  you,  but,  at  present  you  liaii 
better  leave  me ;  and  never,  Gilbert,  put  me  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  repeating  what  1  have  just  now 
said  to  you ! " — she  earnestly  added,  giving  me  her 
hand  in  serious  kindness.  How  sweety  how  musical 
my  own  name  sounded  in  her  mouth  ! 

"  I  will  not,"  I  replied.  "  But  you  pardon  this 
offence  }  " 

"  On  condition  that  you  never  repeat  it." 
**  And  may  I  come  to  see  you  now  and  then  ?  " 
"  Perhaps,— occasionally  ;  provided  you  never  abuse 
the  privilege." 

**  1  make  no  empty  promises,  but  you  shall  see." 
**The  moment  you  do,  our  intimacy  is  at  an  end, 
that's  all." 

"  And  will  you  always  rail  me  Gilbert  .''—it  sounds 
more  sisterly,  and  it  will  serve  to  remind  me  of  our 
contract." 

She  smiled,  and  once  more  bid  me  go, — and,  at 
length,  I  judged  it  prudent  to  obey ;  and  she  re- 
entered the  house,  and  1  went  down  the  hill.  But  at- 
I  went,  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs  fell  on  my  ear,  and 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  dewy  evening  ;  and,  looking 
towards  the  lane,  I  saw  a  solitary  equestri.ni  coming 
up.  Inclining  to  dusk  as  it  was,  1  knew  him  a*  ^ 
glance:  it  was  Mr  Lawrence  on  h'^  grey  pon,.  1 
flew  across  the  Held — leaped  the  stone  fence — and  Lhen 
walked  down  the  lane  to  meet  him.  On  seeing  me,  he 
Budde?ily  drew  in  his  little  steed,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  turn  back,  but  on  second  thought,  apparently  judged 
it  better  to  continue  his  course  as  before.  He  accosted 
me  with  a  slight  bow,  and,  edging  close  to  tlie  wall, 
endeavoured  to  jkiss  on— but  1  was  not  so  minded: 
seizing  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  1  exclaimed, — 

**  Now  Lawrence,  I  will  liave  this  mystery  explained  .' 
Tell  me  where  you  are  g"ing,  and  what  you  mean  U> 
do — at  once,  and  distinctly  I  " 
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"  Will  you  Uke  your  band  off  the  bridle  P"  said  he, 
quietly—''  you're  burtin  ;  my  pony's  mc  uth. 

:;'w^rirerrL':o-;;re  and  bmUl,  Markbam  r 

^'?4o^atwrif  H-tions-before  you  leave  ibis 
spot !     I  will  know  wlat  you  mean  by  this  perhd.ous 

^"^T'shaU  answer  no  questions  till  you  let  go  the 
^^i?^U^S;1Sit=S'my  band,  but  still 

^^n^Tmfsome Sber  time,  when  you  can  speak^ik^ 
a  irentleman/'  returned  be,  and  be  made  an  effort  to 
iaS  n  e  aga  n  ;  but  I  quickly  re-captured  the  pony, 
SSce  Tei^.t;nisbed  ttan  its  master  at  such  uncivil 

""^Mleally  Mr  Markbam,  this  is  too  much  !"  said  Uie 
latter  "Can  1  not  go  to  see  mv  tenant  on  matters 
of  business,  without  being  assaulted  in  this  manner 

^^^is  is  no  tin.e  for  business,  sir  l-I'll  tell  you, 
now,  what  I  think  of  your  conduct. 

"You'd  better  defer  your  opinion  to  a  mo^e  con- 
venient season,"  interrupted  he  in  a  low  tone-"  here  » 

**'AndTn  truth,  the  vicar  was  just  behind  m.,  plodding 
homeward  from  some  remote  corner  ot  bis  P"»8n.  i 
Tmmediately  released  the  squire ;  and  he  went  on  hui 
wav   salutinir  Mr  Millward  as  he  passed.    ^    ,      .    ^ 

^"''^^'Wliaj  a'u.rrelling,  M-»^^''^-r\-f  .^^rt  vo"S 
iddressinir  himsflf  to  me,--"  and  about  that  young 
widow  i  doubt,"  he  added,  reproachfully  shakmghiB 
head  «  But  let  me  tell  you,  young  man  O'er*  P« 
urius  face  into  mine  with  an  imnortant,  conhdentml 
liir),  "she's  not  worth  it!"  and  he  coutirmed  the 
:i4sprtiou  bv  a  solemn  nod.  , 

'  Mb  MiLLWAKO,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  wratti- 

ful  menace  that  made  tbe  reverend  >f«f\«!n»"  j^^J^ 
rouiid-aghast-astoundcd  at  such  unwonted  insolence, 
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(ace,  with  a  look  that  plainly  said  r 
e ! "     But  I  was  too  indifipnant  to 


and  stare  me  in  the 

"What,  this  to  me  „ 

apolo^se,  or  to  speak  another  word  to  him  :  I  turned 
away,  and  hastened  homewards,  deseeudin^^  with  rapid 
strides  the  steep,  rough  lane,  and  leaving  him  to  follow 
as  he  pleased. 


.1  I 


CHAPTER  XI 

Yoc  must  suppose  about  three  weeks  past  over.  Mrs- 
Graham  and  1  were  now  established  friend  j — or  brother 
and  sister  as  we  rather  chose  to  consider  ourselves. 
She  called  nie  Gilbert,  by  my  express  desire,  and  1 
called  her  Helen,  for  I  had  seen  that  name  written  in 
her  books.  1  seldom  attempted  to  see  her  above  twice 
a-week  ;  and  still  I  made  our  meetings  appear  the 
result  of  accident  as  often  as  I  could — for  I  found  it 
necessary  to  be  extremely  careful — and,  altogether,  I 
behaved  with  such  exceeding  propriety  that  she  never 
had  occasion  to  reprove  me  once.  Yet  I  could  not  but 
perceive  that  she  was  at  times  unhappy  and  dissatisfied 
with  herself  or  her  position,  and  truly  1  myself  was 
not  quite  contented  with  the  latter :  this  assumption 
of  brotherly  nonchaluiii*e  was  very  hard  to  sustain,  and 
I  often  felt  myself  a  most  confounded  hypocrite  with 
it  all ;  I  saw  too,  or  rather  I  felt,  that,  in  spite  of 
herself,  *  I  was  not  indifferent  to  her,'  as  the  novel 
heroes  modestly  express  it,  and  while  I  thankfully 
enjoyed  my  present  good  fortune,  I  could  not  fail  to 
wish  and  hope  for  soiiicthiug  better  in  future  ;  but,  of 
course,  I  kept  such  dreams  entirely  to  myself. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Gilbert.''"  said  Rose,  one 
evening,  shortly  after  tea,  when  I  had  been  busy  with 
the  farm  all  day. 

**  To  take  a  walk,''  was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  always  bru«h  your  hat  so  carefully,  and  do 
your  hair  so  nicely,  and  put  on  such  smart  new  gloves 
when  you  take  :i  walk  't " 

"Not  always." 
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"  You're  going  to  Wildfell  Hall,  aren't  you  ?» 

•'  What  makes  you  think  so?"  

«•  Because  you  look  as  if  you  were-but  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  go  so  often."  , 

"  Nonsense,  child  !    1  don't  go  once  in  six  weeks— 

what  do  you  mean  ?  "  , ,   ,   ,  u 

"  Well,  hut  if  1  were  you,  1  wouldn't  have  so  much 

to  do  with  Mrs  Graham.' 
"  W.ij  Rose,  are  you,  too,  giving  in  to  the  prevailing 

**^«  No ,"  returned  she,  hesitatingly-"  but  I've  heard 
Bo  much  about  her  lately,  both  at  the  Wilsons  and  the 
vicarage  ;-and  besides,  mamma  says,  if  she  were  a 
propeTpirson  she  would  not  be  living  there  bvhersef 
-and  don't  you  remember  last  winter,  Gilbert,  all 
that  about  the  false  name  to  the  picture  ;  and  how  she 
explained  it-saying  she  had  friends  or  acquaintances 
from  whom  she  wished  her  present  residence  to  be 
concealed,  and  that  she  wa.  afraid  of  their  tracing  her 
out  ;-and  then,  how  suddenly  she  started  up  and  left 
the  room  when   that  person  came— whom   she  took 
eood  care  not  to  let  us  catch  a  glimpse  of,  and  who 
Arthur,  with  such  an  air  of  mystery,  told  us  was  his 

mamma's  friend  ? "  .      ,,  ,    i  v.o.;«« 

«  Yes,  Rose,  I  remember  it  all ;  and  I  ca  j     >'g:tve 
vour  uncharitable  conclusions;  for  per]iaps,i.  i  «ii    -ot 
know  her  myself,  I  should  put  all  thesething*^  ''f  ' '"^^ 
and  believe  the  same  as  you  do  ;  but  thanl'  !  ou,  .   dv 
know  her ;  and  I  should  l«  unworthy  the  i:  ^h  .u  a 
man,  if  I  could  believe  anything  that  was  saic     ir^vnet 
her,  unless  I  heard  it  from  her  own  lip.-I  should  as 
soon  believe  such  things  of  you.  Rose. 

"  Oh,  Gilbert  ! "  ,^,    ,.  ..         ... 

"  Well,  do  vou  think  I  could  believe  anything  of  the 
kind,— whatever  the  Wilsons  and  Millwards  dared  to 

whisper?" 

"  1  should  hope  not  indeed  ! 

"  And  why  not?— Because  I  know  you.— Weil,  and 
I  know  her  just  us  well." 

"  Oh,  no  !  you  know  nothing  of  lier  former  life  ;  and 
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last  year  at  this  time,  you  did  not  know  that  such  a 
I)ersou  existed." 

"No  matter.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  looking 
through  a  person's  eyes  into  the  heart,  and  learning 
more  of  the  height,  and  breadth,  and  depth  of  another's 
soul  m  one  hour,  than  it  might  •take  you  a  lifetime  to 
discover,  if  he  or  she  were  not  disposed  to  reveal  it,  or 
if  you  had  not  the  sense  to  understand  it." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  see  her  this  evenine  ? " 

"  To  be  sure  I  am  ! "  ^ 

"  But  what  would  mamma  say,  Gilbert  ?  " 

"  Mamma  needn't  know." 

*'  But  she  must  know  some  time,  if  you  go  on." 

"Go  on  ! — there's  no  going  on  in  the  matter.  Mrs 
Graham  and  I  are  two  friends— and  will  be  ;  and  no 
man  breathing  shall  hinder  it,— or  has  a  right  to 
interfere  between  us." 

"But  if  you  knew  how  they  talk,  you  would  be  more 
careful,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  vour  own.  Jane 
Wilson  thinks  your  visits  to  the  old"  hall  but  another 
proof  of  her  depravity " 

"  Confound  Jane  ^rilson  ! " 

"  And  Eliza  Millward  is  quite  grieved  about  you  " 

"  I  hope  she  is." 

"But  1  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you.'' 

"  Wouldn't  what  .>— How  do  they  know  that  1  eo 
there .''  '  ® 

"There's  nothing  hid  from  tliem :  they  spy  out 
everything."  ^■' 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  this  .'—And  so  they  dare  to 
turn  my  friendship  into  food  for  further  scandal 
against  her  !— That  proves  the  falsehood  of  their  other 
lies,  at  all  events,  if  any  proof  were  wanting.— Mind 
you  contradict  them,  Rose,  whenever  you  can." 

"  But  they  don't  speak  openly  to  me  about  such 
things:  It  is  only  by  hints  and  innuendoes,  and  by 
what  I  hear  others  say,  that  I  knew  what  they  think  '' 

"  Well  then,  I  won't  go  to  day,  as  it's  getting  latish 
l.ut  oh,  deuce  take  their  cursed  envenomed  tongues 
I  muttered,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
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And  just  at  that  moment  the  vicar  entered  the 
room  :  we  had  been  too  much  absorbed  in  our  con- 
versation to  observe  his  knock.  After  his  customary, 
cheerful,  and  fatherly  greeting  of  Rose,  who  was 
rather  a  favourite  with  the  old  gentleman,  he  turned 
somewhat  sternly  to  me  : 

"  Well,  sir  !  "  said  he,  "  you're  quite  a  stranger. 
It  is— let — me— see,"  he  continued,  slowly,  as  he 
deposited  his  ponderous  bulk  in  the  arm  chair  that 
Rose  officiously  brought  towai  is  him,  "  it  is  just— six 
—weeks- by  my  reckoning,  since  you  darkened— my 
—door  ! "  He  spoke  it  with  emphasis,  and  struck  his 
stick  on  the  floor. 
"  Is  it,  sir  ?  "  said  L 

"  Ay  !  It  is  so  !''  He  added  an  affirmatory  nod, 
and  continued  to  gaze  upon  me  with  a  kind  of  irate 
solemnity,  holding  his  substantial  stick  between  his 
knees,  with  his  hands  clasped  upon  its  head. 

"  I  have  been  busy,"  1  said,  for  an  apology  was 
evidently  demanded. 

"  Busy  ! "  repeated  he,  derisively. 
"  Yes,  you  know  I've  been  getting  in  my  hay  ;  and 
uow  the  harvest  is  beginning.'' 
''Humph!"  , 

Just  then  my  mother  came  in,  and  created  a  diversion 
in  my  favour,  by  her  loquacious  and  animated  welcome 
of  the  reverend  guest.  She  regretted  deeply  that  he 
had  not  come  a  little  earlier,  in  time  for  tea,  but 
offered  to  have  some  immediately  prepared,  if  he  would 
do  her  the  favour  to  partake  of  it. 

"  Not  any  for  me,  I  thank  you,"  replied  he  ;  *  I 
shall  be  at  home  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  Oh,  but  do  stay  and  take  a  little  !  it  will  be  ready 
iu  five  minutes." 

But  he  rejected  the  offer,  with  a  majestic  wave  of 

the  hand.  „      -j 

''  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  take,  Mrs  Markham,    said 

he  :  "  I'll  take  a  glass  of  your  excellent  ale." 

"  Wi+h  pleasure  !  "  crie'd  my  mother,  proceeding  with 

alacrity  to  pull  the  bell  and  order  the  favoured  beverage. 


^ 
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"I  thought,"  continued  he,  '^I'd  iust  look  in  n«^ 
you  as  I  passed,  and  taste  your  homeireVed^e  T 
been  to  call  on  Mrs  Graham."     '°™®  **^«^ed  ^Je.     ]  ve 

"Have  you,  indeed?" 

He  nodded  gravely,  and  added  with  awful  emphasis- 

"rSi?/-  '  •  '"^r^/"*  upon  me  to  do  so"?       ' 

«  y^  y  '     ejaculated  my  mother. 
m.  5ilf  '""^  '^^''  ^^^"l^'ard.^'  asked  L     He  looked  at 

i>:f r/p^edr^^*^'  ^^'  *"^"^°^  ^^^-^'  -^^^ 

"I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me'"   and  str.u.1.. 
wnat,  sir.''    says  she.  affer.t  no- 1«  k»  ; /  i. 


m^i-;^-=-~^^^^ 


ff 


«*,-i,^°"  ^''^'  ^''*'"'  ^*"®^  ^^  starting  from  mv  seat  anrl 
i„,'.!™  a  pamful  duty,  Mrs  iUarkhlm-butTtoU 
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to  find  lier  case  so  hopeless.  But  1  am  fully  deter- 
mined, Mrs  Markham,  that  my  daughters— shall— 
not— consort  with  her.  Do  you  adopt  the  same  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  yours  !— As  for  your  sous  -as  for 
you,  young  man,"  he  continued,  sternly  turning  to 

"  As  for  ME,  sir,"  1  began,  but  checked  by  some 
impediment  in  my  utterance,  and  finding  that  my 
whole  frame  trembled  with  fury,  I  said  no  more,  but 
took  the  wiser  part  of  snatching  up  my  hat  and  bolting 
from  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  me,  with 
a  bang  that  shook  the  house  to  its  foundations,  and 
made  my  mother  scream,  and  gave  a  momentary  relief 
to  my  excited  feelings. 

The  next  minute  saw  me  hurrying  with  rapid  strides 
in  the  direction  of  Wildfell  Hall— to  what  intent  or 
purpose  I  could  scarcely  tell,  but  I  must  be  moving 
somewhere,  and  no  other  goal  would  do— I  must  see 
her  too,  and  speak  to  her— that  was  certain  ;  but 
what  to  say,  or  how  to  act,  1  had  no  definite  idea. 
Such  stormy  thoughts— so  many  different  resolutions 
crowded  in 'upon  me,  that  m^jnind  was  little  better 
than  a  chaos  of  conflictiM£LBassions. 

CHAPrKR  XII 

In  little  more  than  twenty  minutes,  the  journey  was 
accomplished.  1  paused  at  the  gate  to  wipe  my 
streaming  forehead,  and  recover  my  breath  and  some 
degree  of  composure,  \heady  the  rapid  walking  had 
somewhat  mitigated  mv  excitement ;  and  with  a  firm 
and  steady  tread,  I  paced  the  garden  walk.  In  passing 
the  inhabited  wing  of  the  building,  I  caught  a  sight 
of  Mrs  Graham,  through  the  cnen  window,  slowly 
pacing  up  and  down  her  lonely  room. 

She  seemed  agitated,  and  even  dismayed  at  my 
arrival,  as  if  she  thought  1  too  was  coming  lo  accuse 
her.  I  had  entered  her  presence  intending  to  condole 
with  her  upon  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  and  help 
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her  to  abuse  the  vicar  and  his  vile  informants,  but 
now  I  felt  positively  ashamed  to  mention  the  subject 
and  determined  not  to  refer  to  it,  unless  she  led  the 
way. 

"I   am   come  at  an   unseasonable    hour."   said    I 
assuming  a  clieerfulness  I  did  not  feel,  in  order  to 
reassure  her  ;  "  but  1  won't  stay  many  minutes." 

bhe  smiled  upon  m.  ,  faintly  it  is  true,  but  most 
kmdly-I  had  almost  said  thankfully,  as  her  apTe 
hensions  were  removed.  ^^ 

fiJ^^T  ^-r^^  7°"  ^'^'  "^^^^  •     ^hy  have  you  no 
%f  I        '  looking  round  on  the  gloomy  apartment 
It  IS  summer  yet,"  she  replied. 

'  But  we  always  have  a  Hre  in  the  evenings,  if  we 
can  bear  ,t ;  ami  you  especially  require  one  in  this 
cold  house  and  dreary  room."  ^ 

"  You  should  have  come  a  little  sooner,  and  I  would 
have  had  one  lighted  for  you ;  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  now,  you  won't  stay  many  minutes  you  say  ^d 
Arthur  is  gnu's  to  bed."  ^  '' 

"  But  1  have  a  fancy  for  a  fire,  nevertheless.  Will 
you  order  one,  if  I  ring.?"  " 

=Ji-^^^'  Gilbert,  you  don't  look  cold!"   said  she 

^m  f^ougf    "^  "'  '"''  "'^^'  "'^  '^"'*  ^^^-^ 

aUefeLlfty^  " '"*  '  ""''  *°  ^^^  ^'^^  ^°"^^°'*- 
"Me   comfortable;"    repeated    she,   with  a  bitter 
laugh,  as  If  there  were  something  amusingly  absurd 
in  tn-  Idea      "  It  suits  me  better  Is  it  is,"  the  added 
ma  tone  of  mournful  resignation  »"*?  aaaea, 

^^^But  determined  to  have  my  own  way,  I  pulled  the 

"There  now,  Helen!"  1  said,  as  the  approachinir 
steps  of  Rachel  were  heard  in  answer  to  the  summons^ 
1  here  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  round  and^Se 
the  maid  to  light  the  lire. 

casVuno!!^Tnp^  ^  ^'f^l  *^  ^^''  ^^y^  ^«^  ^^^  ^ook  she 
sonr  £  •  "  ^''^-  '^''.  '^eP-'^'-ted  on  her  mission,  the 
sour,   suspicious,   inquisitorial   look   that  plainly  de- 
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manded,  "what  are  you  here  for,  1  wonder?"  Her 
mistress  did  not  fail  to  notice  it,  and  a  shade  of  un- 
easiness darkened  her  brow. 

"  You  must  not  stay  long,  Gilbert,'*  said  she,  when 
the  door  was  closed  upon  us. 

"  I'm  not  going  to,  said  I,  somewhat  testily,  thougii 
without  a  grain  of  anger  in  my  heart  against  any  one 
but  the  meddling  old  woman.  "  But,  Helen,  I've 
something  to  say  to  you  before  I  go." 

«Whatisit.>" 

"  No,  not  now — I  don't  know  yet  precisely  what  it 
is,  or  how  to  say  it,"  replied  I,  with  more  truth  than 
wisdom  ;  and  then,  fearing  lest  she  should  turn  ne 
out  of  the  house,  I  began  talking  about  indifferen. 
matters  in  order  to  gain  time.  Meanwhile  Rachel 
came  in  to  kindle  the  fire,  which  was  soon  effe'^ted  by 
thrusting  a  red-hot  poker  between  the  bars  of  the 
grate,  where  the  fuel  was  already  disposed  for  ignition. 
She  honoured  me  with  another  of  her  hard,  inhospitable 
looks  in  departing,  but,  little  moved  thereby,  I  went 
on  talking ;  and  setting  a  chair  for  Mrs  Graham  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  one  for  myself  on  the 
other,  I  ventured  to  sit  down,  though  half  suspecting 
she  would  rather  see  me  go. 

In  a  little  while  we  both  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
co.itinued  for  several  minutes  gazing  abstractedly  into 
th-j  fir,,  she  intent  upon  her  own  sad  thoughts,  and  I 
reflecting  how  delightful  it  would  be  to  be  seated  thus 
beside  her  with  no  other  presence  to  restrain  our 
intercourse — not  even  that  of  Arthur,  our  mutual 
friend,  without  whom  we  had  never  met  before— if 
only  I  could  venture  to  speak  my  mind,  and  disburden 
my  full  heart  of  the  feelings  that  had  so  long  oppressed 
it,  and  which  it  now  struggled  to  retain,  with  an  efl'ort 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  continue  much  longer,- 
and  revolving  the  pros  and  cons  for  opening  my  heart 
to  her  there  and  then,  and  imploring  a  return  of 
affection,  th^  permission  to  regard  her  thenceforth  as 
my  own,  and  the  right  and  the  power  to  defend  lur 
from  the  calumnies  of  malicious  tongues.     On  the  one 
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hand,  I  felt  a  new-born  confidence  in  my  powers  of 
persua^,on-a  strong  conviction  that  my  LI  fervour 
of  spirit  would  grant  me  eloquence-that  my  verv 

nth  J  T  /  "^"f*,^!°  me  what  I  sought;  while  on  the 
other,  I  feared  to  lose  the  ground  I  had  already  gained 
mth  so  much  toil  and  skill,  and  destroy  dfSe 
hope  by  one  rash  effort,  when  time  and  patience  mS 
have  won  success.  It  was  like  setting  my  life  uDon 
the  cast  of  a  die  ,•  and  yet  I  was  ready  t^o  7solve  ?^n 
the  at.empt  At  anv  rate,  I  would  entreat  the 
explanation  she  had  haff  promised  to  give  me  before 
I  would  demand  the  reason  of  this  hateful  barrier,  this 

sLT^^eTw'r-'  *°  -'  ^^pp^"-^  -^^  -  I 

fr»^"*  "^^'^^  ^  considered  in  what  manner  I  could  best 
rrv?rie"Lrr*'  rny  companion,  wakened  from  her 
reverie  with  a  scarcely  audible  sigh,  and  looking 
towards  the  window  where  the  blood-red'harvest  mooif 

S  r°^  '''^''  ^"^  «^  '^"^  ^"™^  ^^nt^stic  evergreen  ; 
was  shining  in  upon  us,  said,—  ^  ' 

'*  Gilbert,  it  is  getting  late." 

<'  T  t\^:l^'^  ^'  i?'**"  "^^^^  n»e  to  go,  I  suppose." 
k,.  J  y  *u  •^°"  *?"^^'*-  '^  °^>'  ^'n<l  neighbours  get  to 
know  of  this  v.sit-as  no  doubt  they  lill-thef  will 
not  turn  it  much  to  mv  advantage  "  ^ 

It  was  with  what  the  vicar  would  doubtless  have 
called  a  savage  sort  of  a  smile  tliat  she  said  this 

J^t  them  turn  it  as  they  will,"  said  I.     "  What 

tit-  fT    •IJr"^^'*^  f*^  y°"  «r'  ™«.  ««  long  as  we^are 
satisfied  with  ourselves-and  each  other.^  Let  them 

^^ng  t^^:::?^  *'^'^  ^"^  constructions,  and  their 

This  outburst  brought  a  flash  of  colour  to  her  face. 

..  iZ      V"^  ^^^'■'^'  *^®"^  ^I'a*  they  say  of  me.?« 
1  heard  some  detestable  falsehoods  ;  but  none  but 
fools  would  credit  them  for  a  moment,  Helen,  so  don"t 
let  them  trouble  you."  ' 

it  lu  ."^tliir^bnd""^  Mr  Millward  a  fool,  an    he  believes 
it  all ,  bu^owever  little  you  may  value  tue  opinions 
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of  those  about  you — however  little  you  may  esteem 
them  as  imlivitiuals,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  looked 
uji  »n  as  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite,  to  be  thought  to 
practise  what  you  abhor,  and  to  encourage  the  vices 
you  would  discountenance,  to  find  your  good  intentions 
frustrated,  and  your  hands  crippled  by  your  supposed 
imworthiness,  and  t3  bring  disgrace  on  the  principles 
you  profess."  Jl 

"True;  anoif  I,  by  my  thoughtlessness  and  selfish 
disregard  to  appearances,  have  at  all  assisted  to  expose 
you  to  these  evils,  let  me  entreat  you  not  only  to 
pardon  me,  but  to  enable  me  to  make  reparation  ; 
authorise  me  to  clear  your  name  from  every  imputa- 
tion: g'  "^  the  right  to  identify  your  honour 
with  m)  d  to  defend  your  reputation  as  more 

preciou     '•  •/  life  !  " 

"Arc  ^ro  enough  to  unite  yourself  to  one 

whom  you  i^now  '  be  suspected  and  despised  by  all 
around  you,  and  identify  your  interests  and  your  honour 
with  hers?    Think!  it  is' a  serious  thing." 

"  i  should  be  proud  to  do  it,  Helen  ! — most  happy— 
delighted  beyond  expression  !— and  if  that  be  all  the 
obstacle  to  our  union,  it  is  demolished,  and  you  must — 
you  shall  be  mine  ! '' 

And  starting  from  my  seat  in  a  frenzy  of  ardour,  I 
seized  her  hand  and  would  have  pressed  it  to  my  lips, 
but  she  as  suddenly  caught  it  away,  exclaiming  in  the 
bitterness  of  intense  affliction, — 

'•'  No,  no,  it  is  not  all  ! " 

"What  is  it  then?  You  promised  I  should  know 
some  time,  and '' 

"  You  shall  know  some  time — but  not  now — my  head 
aches  terribly,"  she  said,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  fore- 
head, "and  I  must  have  some  repose — and  surely,  I 
have  had  misery  enough  to-day  ! "  she  added,  almost 
wildly. 

"  But  it  could  not  harm  you  to  tell  it,"  I  persisted  : 
"  it  would  ease  your  mind  ;  and  I  should  then  know 
how  to  comfort  you. 

She  shook  her  head  despondingly.     "  If  you  knew 
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all,  you,  too,  would  blame  me-perhaps  even  more 
i  than     deserve-though  I  have  cruelly  wronged  van' 

she  added  in  a  low  murmur,  as  if  she  mused  aloud.    ' 

You,  Helen .-'    Impossible  ! " 
Ja  P«' "^^t  «''llii.^-Iy  ;  for  I  did  uot  know  the  strength 
and  depth  of  your  attachment.     1  thought— at  least  I 
endeavoured  to  think  your  regard  for  me  was  as  cold 
and  fraternal  as  you  professed  it  to  he." 
"  Or  as  yours  ?  " 

,«^'Sfi^  mi«e-ought  to  have  been-of  such  a  light 

and  selfish,  superficial  nature  that " 

**  There,  indeed,  you  wronged  me." 

K.,/f  ilf^'^A'^''^ '  ''''?  sometimes,  I  suspected  it  then  ; 
but  I  thought,  upon  the  whole,  there  could  be  no  great 
harm  m  leaving  your  fancies  and  your  hopes  to  dream 
fitwin**  °ot^»"&-«J. flutter  away  to"^ some  more 

wi?h  la  :?^K H'^J'i^^^"''/"^"^^^  sympathies  remained 
with  me;  but  if  I  had  known  the  depth  of  your  re- 

fe/l__^  generous  disinterested  affection  you  seem  to 

"  Seem,  Helen  ?  " 
fere^y.«^°"  '^'^  ^^^^'  *''^"^  ^  "'^"^^  ^^''«  ^^^ed  dif- 

"  How  ?    You  could  not  have  given  me  less  eucour 

dfdT*'°A':?-f*''^^*!?-T  ^^*H.  ^"«^*«^  ^«^«^ity  than  you 
if  L  f  •  >;°".t^'"k  you  have  wronged  me  by  giving 
me  your  friendship,  and  occasionally  admitting  me  to 

«?r}?nTr?''*i''^  ^'°."'  J^^^^P^^y  ^"d  conversation,  when 
all  hopes  of  closer  intimacy  were  vain~as  indeed  you 
always  gave  me  to  understand-if  you  think  vou  have 
wronged  me  by  this,  you  are  mistakefi ;  for  suchTvouTs 
m  themselves  alone,  are  not  only  delightful  to  mv 
heart,  but  purityiug,  exaltinj,  ennobling  to  my  soS^- 
and  I  would  rather  have  your  friendship  than  the  love 
of  any  olhar  woman  in  the  world  '  '^ 

Little  comforted  by  this,  she  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  knee  and  glancing  upward,  seemed,  in  sifcit 
anguish,  to  implore  divine  assistance  ;  then 'turning  to 
me,  one  calmly  said, —  ° 

"  To-morrow,  if  you  meet  me  on  the  moor  about  mid- 
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day,  I  will  tell  you  all  you  seek  to  know  ;  and  perhaps 
you  will  then  see  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  our 
intimacy — if,  indeed,  you  do  not  willingly  resign  me 
as  one  no  longer  worthy  of  regard. " 

"  I  can  safely  answer  no,  to  that :  you  cannot  have 
such  grave  confessions  to  make — you  must  be  trying 
my  faith,  Helen." 

*'No,  no,  no,"  she  earnestly  repeated — "I  wish  it 
were  so !  Thank  Heaven  ! "  she  added,  "  I  have  no 
great  crime  to  confess  ;  but  I  have  more  than  you  will 
like  to  hear,  or,  perhaus,  can  readily  excuse, — and 
tell  you  now  ;  so  let  me  entreat  you 


aswer  me  this  one  question  first ; — do 


more  than  I  can 
to  leave  me  ! " 

"  I  will ;  bu. 
you  loye-mo?  " 

*'  I  will  notJMiswer  it ! " 

"Then  I  will  conclude  you  do;  wid  so ^pod  night." 

She  turned  from  me  to  hide  the  emotion  she  could 
not  quite  control ;  but  I  took  her  hand  and  fervently 
kissed  it. 

"  Gilbert,  do  leave  me  ! "  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  such 
thrilling  anguish  that  I  felt  it  would  be  cruel  to  disobey. 

But  I  gave  one  look  ba<""..  before  I  closed  the  door, 
and  saw  her  leaning  forward  on  the  table,  with  her 
hands  pressed  against  her  /es,  sobbing  convulsively  ; 
yet  1  withdrew  in  silence.  1  felt  that  to  obtrude  my 
consolations  on  her  then  would  on'/  serve  to  aggravate 
her  suiferings. 

To  tell  you  all  the  questionings  and  conjectures — 
the  fears,  and  hopes,  and  wild  emotions  that  jostled 
and  chased  each  other  through  my  mind  as  I  descended 
the  hill,  would  almost  fill  a  volume  in  itself.  But 
before  I  was  half  way  down  a  sentiment  of  strong 
sympathy  for  her  I  had  left  behind  me  had  displaced 
all  other  feelings,  and  seemed  imperatively  to  draw  me 
back  :  I  began  to  think,  '*  Why  am  I  hurrying  so  fast 
in  this  direction  ?  Can  I  find  comfort  or  consolation 
— peace,  certainty,  contentment,  all — or  anything  that 
I  want  at  home?  and  can  I  leave  all  perturbation, 
sorrow,  and  anxiety  behind  me  there .'' " 
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w«  ^^f.f  u"'^^  '■"u"'^  ,***  ^"^^  »*  t^e  old  hall.  There 
was  1,  tie  besides  the  chimneys  visible  above  my  con- 
tract^ honzon.  I  walked  back  to  get  a  better  vfew  of 
t  When  It  rose  in  sight,  I  stood  still  a  moment  to 
It  ,  and  then  continued  moving  towards  the  gloomv 
object  of  attraction.  Something  called  me  nearer- 
Z.r> '''^i7*"^  ^^^  not,  pray?  Mighn  not  fi„d 
Sle witrttV'n  '^*  ^^"t^P'Piftion  of  that  venerable 
pile  with  the  full  moon  m  the  cloudless  heaven  shinin?^ 
so  calmly  above  it-with   that  warm   yellow    St 

fouTwTthrS''"^"'*  night-and  the  m'lstress  of  ny 
soul  within,  than  in  returning  to  my  home  wherein 
comparatively  was  light,  and  life,  Jnd  cheerfuTne^ 

mind  Tnrthr'"^''"^  \"".  '"  ^^  P^^^^"^  ^^^^  of 
mmd,— and  the  more  so  that  its  inmates  all  were  more 

tLouZ'n^''t  r'^*^^*  ^^*«^^b^«  belief  th:  ^ery 
thought  of  which  made  my  blood  boil  in  my  veins- 

and  how  could  I  endure  to  hear  it  openly  decfared-7r 
cautiously  insinuated-which  was  worse?-!  had  had 
trouble  enough  already,  with  some  babbling  fiend  that 
would  keep  whispering  in  my  ear,  "It  mfy  be  true'' 
^11  I  had  shouted  alo.-.  ,  « It'is  false  !  I  defy  you  to 
make  me  suppose  it  j  '  ^ 

I  could  see  the  red  fire-light  dimly  gleaming  from 
;  rt'i''  ^'"^«^-      ^  ^«"t  up  to  the  ga7de5  wal? 

Uni^l'''^  ^T'"^  ^"\'  '''  ^'^^  ™>' «y««  fixS  upon  tie 
lattice,  wondering  what  she  was  dbing,  thinkinir  or 
suffering  now,  and  wishing  I  could  spSk  to  her  but 
oiie  word,  or  even  catch  one  glimpse^of  her'before  I 

I  had  not  thus  looked,  and  wished,  and  wondered 
long  before  I  vaulted  over  the  barrier,  unable  to  resfst 
the  temptation  of  taking  one  glance  through  £ 
window,  just  to  see  if  she  were  more  composed  than 
when  we  parted  ;-and  if  I  found  her  sWlin  deep 
distress  perhaps  I  might  venture  to  attempt  a  word  of 
comfort-to  utter  one  of  the  many  things  I  should 
have  said  before,  instead  of  aggravating  her  suffering 
by  my  stupid  impetuosity,  ffooked.  ^Her  chS  wS 
vacant :  so  w.^  the  room.      But  at  that  moment  soZ 
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one  opened  the  outer  door,  and  a  voice — her  voice — 

said, — 

"  Come  out — I  want  to  see  tlie  moon,  and  hreathe 
the  evening  air :  they  will  do  me  good — if  anything 

will." 

Here,  then,  were  she  and  Rachel  coming  to  take  a 
walk  in  the  garden.  I  wished  myself  safe  back  over 
the  wall.  I  stood,  however,  in  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
holly  bush,  which,  standing  between  the  window  and 
the  porch,  at  present  screened  me  from  observation, 
but  did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  two  figures  come 
forth  into  the  moonlight ;  Mrs  Graham  followed  by 
another — not  Rachel,  but  a  young  man,  b.  *ider  and 
rather  tall.  Oh,  heavens,  how  my  temples  throbbed  I 
Intense  anxiety  darkened  my  sight ;  but  I  thought — 
yes,  and  the  voice  confirmed  it — it  was  Mr  Lawrence. 

"  You  should  not  let  it  worry  you  so  much,  H.''''n," 
said  he;  "I  will  be  more  cautious  in  :  lire ;  aiiii  in 
time " 

1  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  sentence ;  for  he 
walked  close  beside  her  and  spoke  so  gently  that  1 
could  not  catch  the  words.  My  heart-«a&..splittiB^f 
with  hatred ,:_ but  I  listened  intently  for  her  reply.  1 
iiearlirplainly  enough. 

"  But  I  must  leave  this  place,  Frederic,"  she  said 
— "  I  never  can  be  happy  here, — nor  anywhere  else, 
indeed,"  she  added,  with  a  mirthless  laugh, — "  but  I 
cannot  rest  here." 

'*  But  where  could  you  find  a  better  place  ?  "  '  ^plied 
he,  "so  secluded — so  near  me,  if  you  think  anytiiing 
of  that." 

"  Yes,'*  interrupted  she,  "  it  is  all  I  could  wish,  if 
they  could  only  have  left  me  alone.*' 

"  But  wherever  you  go,  Helen,  there  will  be  the 
same  sources  of  annoyance.  1  cannot  consent  to  lose 
you  :  I  must  go  with  you,  or  come  to  you  ;  and  there 
are  meddling  fools  elsewhere,  as  well  as  here." 

U'hile  thus  conversing,  they  had  sauntered  slowly 
past  me,  down  the  walk,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  meir 
discourse ;  but  I  saw  him  put  his  ;jrm  round  her  waist. 
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while  she  lovingly  rested  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  •- 
and  then,  a  tremulous  darkness  obscured  my  siirht 
my  heart  sickened  and  my  head  burned  like^fiTf 
half  rushed,  half  staggered  from  the  spot  where  Wor 
had  kept  me  rooted,  and  leaped  or  tSmbled  over  the 
wall-I  hardly  know  which- but  I  know  that,  after! 
wards  like  a  passionate  child,  I  dashed  myself  on  the 
ground  and  fay  there  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger  and 
despair-how  long,  I  cannot  undertake  to  sayf  bu?  U 
must  have  been  a  considerable  time ;  for  wheJ,  havU 
partially  relieved  myself  by  a  torrent  of  tears,  and 
on    L  fPfMhe^ioon  shining  so  calmly  and  carelessly 
on,  as  little  influenced  by  my  misery  as  I  was  by  il 
peaceful  radiance    and  earnestly  prayed  for  death  or 
forge  fulness    I  had  risen  and  joSrneyed  homewards 
-htUe  regarding  the  way,  but  carried  instinctively  by 
my  feet  to  the  door,  I  found  it  bolted  against  me,  wd 
every  one  in  bed  except  my  mother,  who  hastened  to 

rZl'^^f '"P^*•^°*  knocking,  and  received  me  with 
a  shower  of  questions  and  rebukes. 

"Oh,  Gilbert,  how  could  you  do  so?  Where  have 
you  been?  Do  come  in  and  take  your  supper-^^^^^ 
got  It  all  ready,  though  you  don't  deserve  it,  fo?keeping 
me  m  such  a  fright,  after  the  strange  manier  you  iTft 

a^l^m^tteT?' '""  '"  '^  ^^^'^^  '    ^^^  ^^-^  ''  -^at 
*^  Nothing,  nothing— give  me  a  candle." 
ttZr     ^*^"  *  y°"  *^^®  ^o™®  supper?" 
No,  1  want  to  go  to  bed,"  said  I,  taking  a  candle 

*"-  nt'^'Ii^i^  **  *?^  ^°«  «^«  ^«ld  in  her  haSd 

Vh,  Gilbert,  how  you  tremble  ! "  exclaimed  mv 
anxious  parent.  "How  white  you  look  l-Drtell  me 
what  It  is  ?     Has  anything  happened  ?  "  ^®"  "^^ 

"It's  nothing !"  cried  I,  ready  to  stamp  with  vexa 
tion  because  the  candle  would  not  light ^Snsu^ 
pressing  my  irritation,  I  added,  "I've  been  walkhig  ?o^ 
fast,  that's  all  Good  night,«  and  marched  off  Kd" 
regardless  oi  the  "Walking  too  fast !  where  have  yo- 
been?     that  was  called  after  me  from  below    "^"^^  y^" 
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My  mother  followed  me  to  the  very  door  of  my  room 
with  her  questionings  and  advice  concerning  my  health 
and  my  conduct ;  but  I  implored  her  to  let  me  alone 
till  morning  ;  and  she  withdrew,  and  at  length  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  her  close  her  own  door.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  me,  however,  that  night,  as  I  thought ; 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  solicit  it,  I  employed  my- 
self in  rapidly  pacing  the  chamber — having  first  removed 
my  boots  lest  my  mother  should  hear  me.  But  the 
boards  creaked,  and  she  was  watcliful.  I  had  not 
walked  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  she  was  at 
the  door  again. 

"Gilbert,  why  are  you  not  in  bed — you  said  you 
wanted  to  go."* 

"Confound  it !  I'm  going,"  said  I. 

"  But  why  are  you  so  long  about  it  ?  you  must  have 
something  on  your  mind " 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  let  me  alone,  and  get  to  bed 
yourself ! " 

"Can  it  be  that  Mrs  (Jraham  that  distresses  you 
so?" 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you — its  nothing  ! " 

**  I  wish  to  goodness  it  mayn't ! "  murmured  she, 
with  a  sigh,  as  she  returned  to  her  own  apartment, 
while  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  feeling  most  uuduti- 
fuUy  disaffected  towards  her  for  having  deprived  me  of 
what  seemed  the  only  shadow  of  a  consolation  that 
remained,  and  chained  me  to  that  wretched  couch  of 
thorns. 

Never  did  1  endure  so  long,  so  miserable  a  night  as 
that.  And  yet,  it  was  not  wholly  sleepless :  towards 
morning  my  distracting  thoughts  began  to  lose  all  pre- 
tensions to  coherency,  and  shape  themselves  into  con- 
fused and  feverish  dreams,  and,  at  length,  there  followed 
an  interval  of  unconscious  slumber.  But  then  the  dawn 
of  bitter  recollection  that  succeeded — the  waking  to 
find  life  a  blank,  and  worse  than  a  blank — teeming  with 
torment  and  misery-  -not  a  mere  barren  wilderness, 
but  full  of  thorns  and  briars — to  find  myself  deceived, 
duped,  hopeless,  my  affections  trampled  upon,  my  angel 
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not  an  angel,  and  my  friend  a  fiend  incarnate— it  was 
worse  than  if  I  had  not  slept  at  all. 

It  was  a  dull,  gloomy  morning,  the  weather  had 
changed  like  my  prospects,  and  the  rain  was  patteriiiff 
agamst  the  window.     I  rose,  nevertheless,  and  went 
out ;  not  to  look  after  the  farm,  though  that  would 
serve  as  my  excuse,  but  to  cool  my  brain,  and  regain 
It  possible,  a  sufficient  degree  of  composure  to  meet  the 
lamily  at  the  morning  meal  without  exciting  incon- 
venient remarks.    If  1  got  a  wetting,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  a  pretended  over  exertion  before  breakfast,  might 
excuse  my  sudden  loss  of  appetite ;  and  if  a  cold  ensued, 
the  severer  the  better,  it  would  help  to  account  for  the 
sullen  moods  and  moping  melancholy  likely  to  cloud 
my  brow  for  long  enough. 
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CHAPTER  XIJI 

"  My  dear  Gilbert !  I  wish  you  would  try  to  be  a  little 
more  amiable,"  said  my  mother,  one  morning  after 
some  display  of  unjustifiable  ill-humour  on  my  r^art 

Vou  say  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you.  and 
nothing  has  happened  to  grieve  you,  and  yet,  I  never 
saw  any  one  so  altered  as  you  within  these  last  few 
days  :  you  haven't  a  good  word  for  anybody— friends 
and  strangers,  equals  and  inferiors— it's  all  the  same. 
1  do  wish  you'd  try  to  check  it.'* 

"Check  what.?'' 

"  Why,  your  strange  temper.     You  don't  know  how 
It  spoils  you.     I'm  sure  a  finer  disposition  than  yours, 
by  nature,  could  not  be,  if  you'd  let  it  have  fair  plav 
so  you've  no  excuse  that  way." 

While  she  thus  remonstrated,  I  took  up  a  book,  and 
laying  it  open  on  the  table  before  me,  pretended  to  be 
deeply  absorbed  in  its  perusal ;  for  I  was  equally  unable 
to  justify  myself,  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  mv 
errors;  and  I  wished  to  have  nothing  to  say  on  the 
matter.  But  my  excellent  parent  went  on  lecturing, 
and  then  came  to  coaxing,  and  began  to  stroke  my 
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exclaimed  mv 


hair  ;  and  I  was  getting  to  feel  quite  a  good  boy,  but 
my  mischievous  brother,  who  was  idling  about  the  room., 
revived  my  corruption  by  suddenly  calling  out : — 

"  Don't  touch  him,  mother  !  he'll  bite  1  He's  a  very 
tiger  in  human  form.  Tve  given  him  up  for  my  part 
—fairly  disowned  him— cast  him  off,  root  and  branch. 
It's  as  much  as  my  life  is  worth  to  come  within  six 
yards  of  him.  The  other  day  he  nearly  fractured  my 
skull  for  singing  a  pretty,  inoffensive  love  song,  on 
purpose  to  amuse  him.'* 

"Oh,  Gilbert!    how  could  you? 

mother. 
"I  told  you  to  hold  your  noise  hrst,  you  know, 

Fergus,"  said  L 

"  Yes,  but  when  I  assured  you  it  was  no  trouble, 
aud  went  on  with  the  next  verse,  thinking  you  might 
like  it  better,  you  clutched  me  by  the  shoulder  and 
dashed  me  away,  right  against  the  wall  there,  with 
such  force,  that  I  thought  1  had  bitten  my  tongue  in 
two,  and  expected  to  see  the  place  plastered  with  my 
brains;  and  when  1  put  my  hand  to  my  head  and 
found  my  skull  not  broken,  1  thought  it  was  a  miracle 
and  no  mistake.  But  poor  fellow  ! "  added  lie,  witii  a 
sentimental  sigh  — "his  heart's  broken  —  that's  the 
truth  of  it — and  his  head's " 

"  Will  you  be  silent  now  }  "  cried  I,  starting  up,  and 
eyeing  the  felhw  so  fiercely  that  ray  mother,  thinking 
I'meant  to  inflict  some  grievous  bodily  iijury,  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  and  besought  me  to  let  him  alone, 
and  he  walked  leisurely  out,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  siiiginjr  provokingly— "  Shall  I,  because  a 
woman's  fair,"  &c.  ^^ 

"  I'm  not  going  to  defile  my  fingers  with  him,  said 
I,  in  answer  to  the  maternal  intercession.  "  I  wouldn't 
touch  him  with  the  tongs." 

I  now  recollected  (hat  I  had  busine-s  with  Robert 
Wilson,  concerning  the  purchase  of  a  certain  field 
adjoining  my  farm— a  business  I  had  been  putting  off 
from  day  to  day  ;  for  I  had  no  interest  m  anything 
now ;  and   besides,  I  was   misanthropically  inclined. 
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ing  them  was  the  more  renuirnant  tn  «,«  /I  1  t  ™®®,'- 
not,  now,  defy  their  ^m'^nf  Suites' aSS'triS 

linJ^IZ'"^  ';?  ^°J°3^«»t  >vithin  my  voSn,  at  least 
It  ottered  no  allurements  nnf  nf  ;+  .       "*^"""*  ac  least 

would  put  my  shrC  trthf^VeeTanS'toT/"^' ' 
wSatthTti™r„'?5''  expecting  to  find  its  own" 

jji  vi^on*'n.uVin''iTkthir'rt  ^t  '^*' 

ehatteri,,,  w^ ^L'^Mita  S' Vwev"^  '^^It" 
mmed   to   be  cool  and  rivii      t^i-         *'^®^',  ^  deter- 

n>ade  the  same  JSofution  on  hef  ^rt"' H^  ^  ."^'t 
met  Slice  the  eveiiinxr  nf +vii  *  ^J'  ,^^  "^'^  ""* 
no  visible  emotS^iltl2  of   n^^^^^^^^    but  there  was 

hoped  towinme  toTShXl'uKi  ^3^ 
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and  evidently  delighted  to  wreak  her  spite  on  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mies  Wilson  v.as  as  affable  and 
courteous  as  heart  could  wish,  d  though  I  was  n  uo 
very  conversable  humour  m-aif,  the  two  ladies  )e- 
tween  them  managed  to  keep  u?  a  pretty  continuous 
fire  of  small  talk.  But  Eliza  took  advantage  of  the 
first  convenient  pause  to  ask  if  I  had  lately  seen  Mrs 
Graham,  in  a  tone  of  merely  casual  inauiry,  but  with 
a  sidelong  glance— intended  to  be  playfully  mischievous 
—really,  brimful  and  running  over  with  malice. 

"Not  lately,"  I  replied,  in  a  careless  tone,  but 
sternly  repelling  her  odious  glances  with  my  eyes; 
for  I  was  vexed  to  feel  the  colour  mounting  to  my 
forehead,  despite  my  strenuous  efforts  to  appear  un- 
moved. .        ,       ,    i      1 

"What!  are  you  beginning  to  tire  already.''  l 
thought  so  noble  a  creature  would  have  power  to 
attach  vou  for  a  year  at  least  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  her  now." 

"  Ah  !  then  you  are  convinced,  at  last,  of  your  mis- 
take—you have  at  length  discovered  that  your  divinity 
is  not  quite  the  immaculate "  ^^ 

"  I  desired  you  not  to  speak  of  her,  Miss  Eliza. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  I  perceive  Cupid's  arrows 
have  been  too  sharp  for  you  :  the  womds,  being  more 
than  skill  deep,  are  not  yet  healed,  and  bleed  afresh  at 
every  mention  of  the  loved  one's  name." 

"  Say,  rather,"  interposed  Miss  Wilson,  "  that  Mr 
Markham  feels  that  name  is  unworthy  to  be  men- 
tioned in  t^*^.  presence  of  right-minded  females.  I 
wonder,  Eliza,  yon  should  think  of  referring  to  that 
unfortunate  person  —  you  might  know  the  mention 
of  her  would  be  anything  but  agreeable  to  any  one 
here  present." 

How  could  this  be  borne  ?  I  rose  and  was  about  to 
clap  my  hat  upon  my  head  and  burst  away,  in  wrathful 
indigj  ition,  from  the  house  ;  but  recollecting— jast  in 
time  to  save  my  dignity— the  folly  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  how  it  would  only  give  my  fair  tormentors  a 
m-jrry  laugh  at  my     xpense,  for  the  sake  of  one  I 
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acknowledged  in  my  own  heart  to  be  unworthy  of  th^ 
slightest   sacrifice-though    the  ghost  of  mv  fnti 

nJr^^  To'iZ:  h?"'^  ^^outlnett,-,!  th"^  ITu', 
not  Dear  to  hear  her  name  asperseo  bv  others  i 
merely  walked  to  the  window,  and  having  s^nt?  fej 
seconds  m  vengibly  biting  my  lips,  and  stirn  Wpret 

•nd  aS  that    J  T^i'^^  "^^^'^"^  °^  ^^'  brother, 

Uh,  no!    said  she,  "if  you  wait  a  minute   he  will 
be  sure  to  come ;  for  he  has  business  at  L~"  (tTa 
w^  our  market  town)   "and  will    require  a    litt?p 
refreshment  before  he  goes  "  squire  a    mtie 

I  submitted  accordingly,  with  the  best  grace  I  could  • 
and,  happily,  I  had  not  lonir  to  wait  Mr  ivi  ' 
soon  arrived,  and   indisposed  for  "buTrness  fs  I  wa  "a? 

ouner^^'lT^'r^  ^'"^"  '^^'^'^^  ^o^  the  fielder  ite 
OH  ner,  I  forcer'  mv  attention  to  the  matter  in  hand 

cludpri;r  '"'^'''^^  determination,  and  quickly  con- 
farmer',  1^^"'?^'°  ".P^'-^^P^  ^ore  to  the  tLTf?y 
farmer  s  satisfaction  than  he  cared  to  acknowledge 

toTooTafteTniv  rellfrl  ^""*''  *^^  '°"^^'  «°^  ^^^ 

I  a^eS'thT U-u^-^\ ^°.':^  °° *^«  «id«  °f  t^e  valley, 

tJ.f ,!         1  ^  ^\^^'  intending  to  visit  a  corn-field  hi 

he  more  elevated  regions,  and  see  when  it  would  be 

mined  never  to  encounter  his  mother  aS-  and 
regardless  of  the  shrill  voice  in  my  ear,  calling' unnn 
me  to  "wait  a  moment,-  1  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  my  way;  and  he  soon  relinquished  the  Durs^^I 
as  hopeless,  or  was  called  away  by\is  mother    Tt  a 
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events,  when  I  looked  ba<'k,  five  minutes  after,  not  a 
trace  of  either  was  to  >)e  seen. 

This  incident  agitated  and  disturbed  me  most  un- 
accountably—unless you  Tvould  account  for  it  by  saying 
that  Cupid's  arrows  not  only  had  been  too  sharp  for 
me,  but  they  were  barbed  and  deeply  rooted,  and  I  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  wrench  them  from  my  heart.  How- 
ever that  be,  I  was  rendered  doubly  miserable  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Next  morning,  I  bethought  me,  I,  too,  had  business 

at  L ;  so  I  mounted  my  horse  and  set  forth  on  the 

expedition,  soon  after  breakfast.  It  was  a  dull,  drizzly 
day ;  but  that  was  no  matter  :  it  was  all  the  more 
suitable  to  my  frame  of  mind.  It  was  likely  to  be  a 
lonely  journey ;  for  it  was  no  markec-day,  and  the 
road  I  traversed  was  little  frequented  at  any  other 
time  ;  but  that  suited  me  all  the  better  too. 

As  I  trotted  along,  however,  chewing  the  cud  of— 
bitter  fancies.  I  heard  another  horse  at  no  great  dis- 
tance behind'  me  ;  but  1  never  conjectured  who  the 
rider  might  be— or  troubled  my  head  about  him,  till, 
on  slackening  my  pace  to  ascend  a  gentle  acclivity— 
or  rather  suffering  my  horse  to  slacken  his  pace  into  a 
lazy  walk ;  for,  lost  in  my  own  reflections,  I  was 
letting  it  jog  on  as  leisurely  as  it  thought  proper— I 
lost  ground  and  my  fellow  traveller  overtook  me.  He 
accosted  me  by  name  ;  for  it  was  no  stranger— it  was 
Mr  Lawrence  f  Instinctively  the  fingers  of  my  v  hip 
hand  tingled,  and  grasped  their  charge  with  convulsive 
energy  ;  but  1  restrained  the  impulse,  and  answering 
his  salutation  with  a  nod,  attempted  to  push  on  ;  but 
he  pushed  on  beside  me  and  began  to  talk  about  the 
weather  and  the  crops.  I  gave  the  briefest  possible 
answers  to  his  queries  and  observations,  and  fell 
Imck.     He  fell  back,  too,  and  asked  if  my  horse  was 
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s^fed.  '  '"^^"^  "^*^  ^  '^^--^  -hich  he  placidly 

I  was  as  much  astonished  as  exasnerAteH   o*  *i  • 
singular  pertinacity  and  imDertnrSwr  **  *'"^ 

his  part.     I  had  thought  ti-^-^*'^*  assurance  on 
meeting  would  have  feft^-^^^ 

mind  M  to  render  him  rnM      5°  '"P'^ssion  on  his 
instead  of  fl,«V  ?  .^  ^^^  distant  ever  after- 

Krmt^'o'knc^eJ'^Jl^t  "^'^  *^  '^^«  ^-^«*^n 
present  inciwS"'^  Fo^erlv  th.^^tV^^l^  *" 
mere  fancied  coldness  i^tnn J'  ***«  ^^'^^tfst  hint,  or 
to  repulse  him-  11  *«,v  ^"^  ^^f^^^^^^^^  sufficed 
drive  him  aCy  Sid  C  ^  J"*^!"^^  ^^^^^^  ««* 
meat ;  and  wm  he  ca.}*.'.^  **^  ^^^  disappoint- 
triumph  in  my  despaS  i     I  I!*°'f5  *^*  ^^^"^*>  ^^^ 

moreSetern^inJdene'rry'thai  Ke     but^ttV^  T**" 
to  raise  it,  and  rode  on  ''f""  o«'ore-  but  still  forbore 

do  you  ,Sj  ^fh"-'' "'  h'?  "sual  quiet  tone,  "why 

your  hopes*^defeated  ;  but  hSw  ^m  I  t^  w  *™/''"'"! 
I  warned  you  beforehand  v„  ?.  to  Wame  for  it? 
not »  '       oHorehand,  you  know,  but  you  would 

atr-^irsrj£^i^£5C-/^^^^^^^^^ 

pound.  The  pony  surnrispd  tn  f  ^^^^^^^^d  to  the 
lieved  ot  its  bu?den  Zr^lT  ^  ^®  ^'"^  strangely  re- 
little,  and  fhen  Se  te  of  nff  ""T'^^'  ^°^  ^'^^^^  » 
the  grass  of  the  Sge  l^^f .  ^^f^^?,  *»  &«  and  crop 
stiU  and  silent  as  a  c?rp^  kid  r^  i^,  Tl*?^  l^^  «« 
icy  hand  seemed  to  ^S  Jl  L  ^"^'i  h[m?-an 
t"  grasp  my  heart  and  check  its 
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pulsation,  as  I  bent  over  him,  gazing  with  breathless 
intensity  upon  the  ghastly,  upturned  face.  But  no ; 
he  moved  his  eyelids  and  uttered  a  slight  groan.  I 
breathed  again — he  was  only  stunned  by  the  fall.  It 
served  him  right — it  would  teach  him  better  manners 
in  future.  Should  I  help  him  to  his  horse  ?  No.  For 
any  other  combination  of  offences  I  would ;  but  hia 
were  too  unpardonable.  He  might  mount  it  himself, 
if  he  liked— in  a  while :  already  he  was  beginning  to 
stir  and  look  about  him — and  there  it  was  for  him, 
quietly  browsing  on  the  road-side. 

So  with  a  muttered  execration  I  left  the  fellow  to 
his  fate,  and  clapping  spurs  to  my  own  horse,  galloped 
away,  excited  by  a  combination  of  feelings  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  analyze  ;  and  perhaps,  if  I  did  so,  the  result 
w^uld  not  be  very  creditable  to  my  disposition  ;  for  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  species  of  exultation  in  what  I  had 
done  was  not  one  principal  concomitant. 

Shortly,  however,  the  effervescence  began  to  abate, 
and  not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  I  had  turned  and 
gone  back  to  look  after  the  fate  of  my  victim.  It  was 
no  generous  impulse — no  kind  relentings  that  led  me 
to  this — nor  even  the  fear  of  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences to  myself,  if  I  finished  my  assault  upon  the 
squire  by  leaving  him  thus  neglected,  and  exposed  to 
further  injury  ;  it  was,  simply,  the  voice  of  conscience  ; 
and  I  took  great  credit  to  myself  for  attending  so 
promptly  to  its  dictates — and  judging  the  merit  of  the 
deed  by  the  sacrifice  it  cost,  I  was  not  far  wrong. 

Mr  Lawrence  and  his  pony  had  both  altered  their 
positions  in  some  degree.  The  pony  had  wandered 
eight  or  ten  yards  further  away  ;  and  he  had  managed, 
somehow,  to  remove  himself  from  the  middle  of  the 
road :  I  found  him  seated  in  a  rect<mbent  position  on 
the  bank, — looking  very  white  and  sickly  still,  and 
holding  his  cambric  handkerchief  (now  more  red  than 
white)  to  his  head.  It  must  have  been  a  powerful 
blow  ;  but  half  the  credit — or  the  blame  of  it  (which 
you  please)  must  be  attributed  to  the  whip,  which  waa 
garnished  with  a  massive  horse's  head  of  plated  metal. 
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The  jjrass,  being  sodden  with  rain,  afforded  the  voun., 
gentTeman  a  rather  inhospitable  couch -his  Jnt>.^ 

tr'nTuf'^^iL'^  »>e?ired^nd'hirhaT;as  rolte 
the  mud,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road      R.,*  J 
thoughts  seemed  chiefly  bent  u^n  hfs  p^y,  on  which 
he  was  wistfully  gazing-half  in  helplei  aniretv  and 
ludf  m  hopeless  abandonment  to  his  fate!  ^' 

»S"e£i  iUTrS^.-iv  b^'B-^ 

"It's  good  enough  for  you,"  1  muttered. 

it  to  him   J-"^  ''®'®  '"^  ***  «^*«h  his  pony  and  bring 
U  to  him   which  was  soon  accomplished  ;  for  the  S 

been  contamination  in  my  touch.  '  ^ 

«  {ft  me  alone,  if  you  please." 
Humph  !  with  all  my  heart.     You  may  go  to  the 

B7t  w/^^T^'^rv^"^  "^y  ^  ««°t  yon-'' 

But  before  I  abandoned  him  to  his  fatP    i  «..«„  ;.• 

uj„Si':'"'Kok'irand  ^TitTcr^  r '^'^nr* 

oltences     With  execrations  not  loud  but  deei.   r  Wf 
him  to  hve  or  die  as  he  could,  „oll  s^ti'fied  thai  }  b^ 
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done  my  duty  in  attempting  to  save  him — but  foi^tting 
how  I  had  erred  in  bringing  him  into  such  a  condition , 
and  how  insultingly  my  after  services  had  been  offered 
—and  sullenly  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences  if  he 
should  choose  to  say  I  had  attempted  to  murder  him — 
which  I  thought  not  unlikely,  as  it  seemed  probable  he 
was  actuated  by  such  spiteful  motives  in  so  persever- 
ingly  refusing  my  assistance. 

Having  remounted  my  horse,  I  just  looked  back  to 
see  how  he  was  getting  on,  before  I  rode  away.  He 
had  risen  from  the  ground,  and  grasping  his  pony's 
mane,  was  attempting  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  saddle  ; 
but  scarcely  had  ne  put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  a 
sickness  or  dizziness  seemed  to  overpower  him :  he 
leant  forward  a  moment,  with  his  head  drooped  on  the 
animal's  back,  and  then  made  one  more  effort,  which 

{•roving  ineffectual,  he  sank  back  on  the  bank,  where  I 
eft  him,  reposing  his  head  on  the  oozy  turf,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  as  calmly  reclining  as  if  he  had  been 
taking  his  rest  on  hu^  sofa  at  home. 

I  ought  to  have  helped  him  in  spite  of  himself — to 
have  bound  up  the  wound  he  was  unable  to  stanch,  and 
insisted  upon  getting  him  on  his  horse  and  seeing  him 
safe  home  ;  but,  besides  my  bitter  indignation  against 
himself,  there  was  the  question  what  to  say  to  his 
servants — and  what  to  my  own  family.  Either  I 
should  have  to  acknowledge  the  deed,  which  would 
set  me  down  as  a  madman,  unless  I  acknowledged  the 
motive  too — and  that  seemed  impossible — or  I  must 
get  up  a  lie,  which  seemed  equally  out  of  the  ou^stion 
— especially  as  Mr  Lawrence  would  prooa'  «  eal 
the  whole  truth,  and  thereby  bring  me  \  add 

disgrace — unless  I  were  villain  enough,  presuiiiing  on 
the  absence  of  witnesses,  to  persist  in  my  own  version 
of  the  case,  and  make  him  out  a  still  greater  scoundrel 
than  he  was.  No ;  he  had  only  received  a  cut  above 
the  temple,  and  perhaps,  a  few  bruises  from  the  fall, 
or  the  hoofs  of  his  own  pony :  that  could  not  kill  him 
if  he  lay  there  half  the  day  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  help 
himself,  surely  some  one  would  be  coming  by :  it  would 
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be  impossible  that  a  whole  day  should  nass  and  nn  « 
traverse  the  road  but  ourselvi.    As  fo?^at  h«  .ST 

little  commtoions  Z  my  S 'r  Ir^T"":,?"™' 
laadable  exactitude,  considerinrC  Hl«  '  T'*^  "">■ 
stances  of  the  case     r„  ~t™?*  I*  "''*?"»'t  circum- 

with  sundly  SivineTiruni,''."'"*'/-™  *"»''>'«i 

were  gone,  and  nothing  was  Ia^  t«  ™-*  °.    "®'*®® 

derous,  appearance-in  one  olaop^f >.  A  ^  ^^  ""^- 
another,  the  c"  aon  htndkeif     'J''^''?°'^'f  '   '" 

-.??h"S??rV--^^^^^^^      ' 

Uh,  Gilbert  I— Such  an  aceidp.nf  I     u    '"^,  """»»— 
shopping  in  the  village^and    sheJ  hirH  Jf >^" 
Lawrence  has  been  thrown  fiv»«  ?•    ^     ^'**  *^**  ^^ 
home  dyinjrr » "  ^'^*''^''  '^^^^^  ^^^^  horse  and  brought 
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This  shocked  me  a  trifle,  as  you  may  suppose  ;  but 
I  was  comforted  to  hear  that  he  had  u'i^htfally  frac- 
tured his  skull  and  broken  a  leg ;  for,  assured  of  the 
falsehood  of  this,  I  trusted  the  rest  of  the  story  was 
equally  exaggerated ;  and  when  I  heard  my  mother 
and  sister  so  feelingly  deploring  his  condition,  I  had 
(  9iderable  difficulty  in  preventing  myself  from  telling 
them  the  real  extent  of  the  injuries,  as  far  as  I  knew 
them. 

"  You  must  go  and  see  him  to-morrow,''  said  my 
mother. 

"  Or  to-day,"  suggested  Rose :  "  there's  plenty  of 
time;  and  you  can  have  the  pony,  as  your  horse  is 
tired.  Won't  you,  Gilbert — as  soon  as  you've  had 
something  to  eat  ?  " 

"  No,  no — How  can  we  tell  that  it  isn't  all  a  false 
report  ?    It's  highly  im " 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  it  isn't ;  for  the  village  is  all  alive 
about  it ;  and  I  saw  two  people  that  had  seen  others 
that  had  seen  the  man  that  found  him.  That  sounds 
far  fetched  ;  but  it  isn't  so,  when  you  think  of  it." 

"  Well,  but  Lawrence  is  a  good  rider  ;  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  tall  from  his  horse  at  all ;  and  if  he 
did,  it  is  highly  improbable  he  would  break  his  bones  in 
that  way.     It  must  be  a  gross  exaggeration  at  least." 

"No,  but  the  horse  kicked  him — or  sometliing." 

"  Wljat,  his  quiet  little  pony? " 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  that.^" 

"  He  seldom  rides  any  other." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  my  mother,  "  you  will  call  to- 
morrow. Whether  it  be  true  or  false,  exaggerated  or 
otherwise,  we  shall  like  to  know  how  he  is." 

•^^  Fergus  may  go." 

"Why  not  you.?" 

"  He  has  more  time :  I  am  busy  just  now." 

"  Oh  !  but  Gilbert,  how  can  you  be  so  composed 
about  it }  You  won't  mind  business,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  in  a  case  of  this  sort  —when  your  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death  ! " 

"  He  is  not,  I  tell  you  ! " 

ii 
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tor  anything  you  know,  he  may  be :  you  can't  tell 
till  you  have  seen  him.  At  all  events,  he  must  have 
met  with  some  terrible  accident,  and  you  ought  to  see 
^""  •  he'll  take  it  very  unkind  if  you  don't." 


him 


He  and  1  have  not  been 


'•'  Confound  it !  I  can't, 
on  good  terms,  of  late." 

''  O,  my  dear  boy  !  Surely,  surely  you  are  not  so 
unforgiving  as  to  carry  your  little  differences  to  such 
a  length  as " 

*'  Little  differences,  indeed  ! "  I  muttered. 

"  Well,  but  only  remember  the  occasion  1  Think 
how " 

I' Well,  well,  don't  bother  me  now— I'll  see  about 
it,    I  replied. 

And  my  seeing  about  it,  was  to  send  Fergus  next 
morning,  with  my  mother's  compliments,  to  make  the 
requisite  inquiries ;  for,  of  course,  my  going  was  out 
of  the  question— or  sending  a  message  either.  He 
brought  back  intelligence  that  the  young  squire  was 
laid  up  with  the  complicated  evils  of  a  broken  head 
and  certain  contusions  (occasioned  by  a  fall— of  which 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  relate  the  particulars— 
and  the  subsequent  misconduct  of  his  horse),  and  a 
severe  cold,  the  consequence  of  lying  on  the  wet 
ground  in  the  rain  ;  but  there  were  no  broken  bones, 
and  no  immediate  prospects  of  dissolution. 

It  was  evident  then,  that,  for  Mrs  Graham's  sake,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  criminate  me. 


CHAPTER  XV 

'i'uAT  day  was  rainy  like  its  predecessor  ;  but  toward*! 
eveinug  it  began  to  clear  up  a  little,  and  the  next 
n.  Jing  was  fair  and  promising.  I  was  out  on  the 
hill  witli  the  reapers.  A  light  wind  swept  over  the 
corn ;  and  all  nature  lauarhed  in  the  sunshine.  The 
lark  was  rejoicing  among  the  silvery  floating  clouds, 
i  lie  late  rain  had  so  sweetly  freshened  and  cleared  the 
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air,  and  washed  the  sky,  and  left  such  glittering  ge^ns 
oa  branch  and  blade,  that  not  even  the  farmers  could 
have  the  heart  to  blame  it.  T  But  no  ray  of  sunshine 
could  reach  my  heart,  no  oreeze  could  freshen  it ; 
Dothing  could  fill  the  void  my  faith,  and  hope,  and  joy 
in  Helen  Graham  had  left,  or  drive  away  the  keen  re- 
p-ets,  and  bitter  dregs  of  lingering  love  that  still 
oppressed  it.     "H 

While  I  stooJfwith  folded  arms,  abstractedly  gazing 
on  the  undulating  swell  of  the  corn  not  yet  disturbed 
by  the  reapers,  something  gently  pulled  my  skirts, 
and  a  small  voice,  no  longer  welcome  to  my  ears, 
aroused  me  with  the  startling  words — 

'*  Mr  Markham,  mamma  wants  you." 

"  Wants  me,  Arthur  f  " 

'*Yes.  Why  do  you  look  so  queer.''"  said  he,  half 
laughing,  half  frigliteiied  at  the  unexpected  aspect  of 
my  face  in  suddenly  turning  towards  him — "  and  why 
have  you  kept  so  long  away  } — Come  I — ^Von't  you 
come  .'* " 

"  I'm  busy  just  now,"  I  replied,  scarce  knowing  what 
to  answer. 

He  looked  up  in  childish  bewilderment ;  but  before 
1  could  speak  again,  the  lady  herself  was  at  my  side. 

"Gilbert,  1  must  speak  with  you  1 "  said  she,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  vehemence. 

I  looked  at  her  pale  cheek  and  glittering  eye,  but 
answered  nothing. 

"Only  for  a  moment,"  pleaded  she.  "Just  step 
aside  into  this  other  field,"  she  glanced  at  the  reapers, 
some  of  whom  were  directing  looks  of  impertinent 
curiosity  towards  her — "  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute." 

I  accompanied  her  through  the  gap. 

"  Arthur,  darling,  run  and  gather  those  blue-bells," 
said  she,  pointing  to  some  that  were  gleaming,  at  some 
distance,  under  the  hedge  along  which  we  walked. 
The  child  hesitated,  as  if  unwilling  to  quit  my  side. 
"  Go,  love  I "  repeated  she  more  urgently,  and  in  a 
tone,  which,  though  not  unkind,  demanded  prompt 
obedience,  and  obtained  it. 
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^  ^Y^^V^i'"'  ^'•aJ'am?"  said  I,  calmly  and  coldlv  • 
for  though  I  saw  she  was  miserable,  andj>hiJte/{ 
felt  grlad  to  have  ,t  in  my  power  to  torment  her.        ' 

bhe  fixed  her  eyes  upoa  me  with  a  look  that  pierced 
me  to  the  heart ;  and  yet,  it  made  me  smile.  ^  ^ 
1  don  t  ask  the  reason  of  this  change,  Gilbert » 
^t  tl'  ^;*\  *''"T/^l™"ess.  - 1  know'^it  too  well  • 
SpLi/^  '  '^''"^^  'f^  myself  suspected  and  con- 
demned by  every  one  else,  id  bear  it  with  calmnei 
1  cannot  endure  it  from  you.- Why  did  you  nrS 
to  hear  my  explanation  on  the  day  l  appoTteS  to%>e 

"Because  I  happened,  in  the  interim,  to  learn  all 

you  would  have  told  me-and  a  trifle  more,  I  ima^rne  " 

«  Impossible  for  I  would  have  told  you  ain  «^crfed 

^^  wh^"nS!;;:py7aT^^^^  '^^^^  ^•*^*^-- 

^rnfuUri^lt^n.^'^^'^"^  '"^''^  ^^^^  ^  ^^--  of 
^'Because  you  never  understood  me,  or  you  would 

She  turned  away,  and  I  went ;  for  I  thought  that 
would  torment  her   as    much    as  anything  f  and   { 

I  s^her^rn"L^V  '''' }''''^'^PA  "^'^^  -ifute  after 
1  saw  her  turn  half  round,  as  if  hoping  or  exnectinir  tJi 

hnd  me  still  beside  her  ;  and  then^shf  stood^sti  1  LJ 

cast  one  look  behind.     It  was  a  look  less  expressive  of 

fmSfii*??  ^^  ^'"r  *"^"'«^  *»<i  des^^rT  but  I 
immedately  assumed  an  aspect  ot  indifference  and 
affected     o   be  gazing   carelessly    round   me    and    I 

apparently  talking  as  he  went ;  but^li  kept  her  &ce 
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averted  from  him,  as  if  to  hide  some  uncontrollable 
emotion.     And  I  returned  to  my  business. 

But  I  soon  began  to  regret  my  precipitancy  in 
leaving  her  su  soon.  It  was  evident  she  loved  me — 
probably,  she  was  tired  of  Mr  Lawrence,  and  wished 
to  exchange  him  for  me ;  and  if  I  had  loved  and 
reverenced  her  less  to  begin  with,  the  preference  might 
have  gratified  and  amused  me  ;  but  now,  the  contrast 
between  her  outward  seeming  and  her  inward  mind, 
as  I  supposed, — between  my  former  and  ray  present 
opinion  of  her,  was  so  harrowing — so  distressing  to 
my  feelings,  that  it  swallowed  up  every  lighter 
consideration. 

But  still,  I  was  curious  to  know  what  sort  of  an 
explanation  she  would  have  given  me,— or  ./ould  give 
now,  if  i  pressed  her  for  it — how  much  she  would 
confesij,  and  how  she  would  endeavour  to  excuse 
herself.  I  longed  to  know  what  to  despise,  and  what 
to  admire  in  her  ;  how  much  to  pity,  and  how  much  to 
hate  ; — and,  wliat  was  more,  I  would  know.  I  would 
see  her  once  more,  and  fairly  satisfy  myself  in  what 
light  to  regard  her,  before  we  parted.  Lost  to  me  she 
was,  for  ever,  of  course  ;  but  still,  I  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  we  had  parted,  for  the  last  time,  with  so 
much  unkindness  and  misery  on  both  sides.  That  last 
look  of  hers  had  sunk  into  my  heart ;  I  could  not 
forget  it.  But  what  a  fool  I  was  !  Had  she  not 
deceived  me,  injured  me— blighted  my  happiness  for 
life?  "  Well  I'll  see  her,  however,"  was  my  conclud- 
ing resolve,— "  but  not  to-day  :  to-day  and  to-night, 
she  may  think  upon  her  sins,  and  be  as  miserable  as 
she  will :  to-morrow,  I  will  see  her  once  again,  and 
know  something  more  about  her.  The  interview  may 
be  serviceable  to  her,  or  it  may  not.  At  any  rate,  it 
will  give  a  breath  of  excitement  to  the  life  she  has 
(loomed  j  stagnation,  and  may  calm  with  certainty 
f^onie  aj   eating  thoughts." 

I  diu  go  on  the  morrow ;  but  not  till  towards 
evoning,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  concluded, 
that  is,  between  six  and  seven  ;  and  the  westering  sun 
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»^as  gleaming  redly  on  the  oM  hall,  and  flaming  in  the 
latticed  windows,  as  I  reached  it,  imparting^^o  the 
f!nn^.l  cheerfulness  not  its  own.  I  nVed  nft  dila  e 
upon  the  feelings  with  wMch  I  approached  the  shri,  e 
of  my  former  diyinity-that  spot  teeming  with  a 
thousand  delightful  recollections  and  glorioSs  dr^ms 
-all  darkened  now,  by  one  disastrous  truth. 

Rachel  admitted  me  into  the  parlour,  and  went  to 
call  her  mistress,  for  she  was  not  there  ;  'but  there  was 

Wh^r Vf  T^  °"  *^«  ^^"1«  '0"^^1  t^We  besfde  The 
high-backed  chair,  with  a  book  laid  upon  it.  Her 
Wed  but  choice  collection  of  books  w^as  almost  L 
femUiar  to  me  as  my  own  ;  but  this  volume  I  had  not 
seen  before.  I  took  it  up.  It  was  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  s  «  Last  Days  of  a  f  hilosopher,"  and  o7the 
floL  t\  ^^,'^""«°,.-"  Frederick  Lawrence."  I 
closed  the  book,  but  kept  it  in  my  hand,  and  stood 
facing  the  door,  with  my  back  to  the  fire-pface,  caK 
waiting  her  arrival;  for  1  did  not  doufit  sh^  would 
come.  And  soon  I  heard  her  step  in  the  hall.  My 
fntP^nrr  ^,^^/"°'°&  to  throb,  but  I  checked  it  with  a  J 
internal  rebuke,  and  maintained  my  composure-ou^ 

""  tS'  whir-     ^i^'-'fT^'  '^^^'"^  ple/coUected 
Markb.m?-    ^"^A  ^^^°d«btfd    for   ttis    favour,    Mr 
Markham  >  '    said   she,    with  such  severe  but   quiet 

*?w  n  ^'  ^"'^  impudently  enough  :— 

<c  T  f  Vj    *"^  *;°™®  t**  h®^""  your  explanation." 
1  told   you  I  would  not  give  it,"  said  she. 
said  you  were  unworthy  of  my  confidence." 

Oh,  very  well,"  replied  1,  moving  to  the  door. 
timP  T  I  n  ™°'"«°t,-  said  she.     "This  is  the  last 
time  1  shall  see  you  :  don't  go  just  vet  " 

I  remained,  awaiting  her  further  commands. 
K«i-J     *T™^'     resumed  she,  "on  what  grounds  you 
SfdidX-yT  »«^'-'  -=  -"-o  tofd  you;  IZ 

1  paused  a  moment.     She  met  my  eye  as  unflinch- 

lant'nce  *^Sh'''°"  '^'i^^t"^  steoL/wit?f  clsdous 
mnnccnce.     She  was  resolved  to  know  the  worst,  and 
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determined  to  dare  it  too.  "I  can  crush  that  bokl 
spirit,"  thought  I.  But  while  I  secretly  exulted  in 
my  power,  I  felt  disposed  to  dally  with  my  victim 
like  a  cat.  Showing  her  the  book  that  I  still  held  in 
my  hand,  and  pointing  to  the  name  on  the  fly  leaf, 
uut  fixing  my  eye  upon  her  face,  I  asked, — 

"  Do  you  know  that  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  she  ;  and  a  sudden  flush 
suffused  her  features— whether  of  shame  or  anger  I 
could  not  tell :  it  rather  resembled  the  latter. 
"What  next,  sir.?" 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  him  }  " 

"  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  catechise  me,  on  this 
or  anv  other  subject  ?  " 

"  O^',  no  one  ! — it's  quite  at  your  option  whether  to 
answer  or  not.  And  now,  let  me  ask — have  you  heard 
what  has  lately  befallen  this  friend  of  yours  .'* — because, 
if  you  have  not " 

"I  will  not  be  insulted,   Mr  Markham 
she,  almost  infuriated  at  my  manner.     "  S 
better  leave  the  house  at  once,  if  you  cam* 
that." 

"  I  did  not  come  to  insult  you  :  I  came  to  hear  your 
explanation." 

"  And  I  tell  you  I  won't  give  it ! "  retorted  she, 
pacing  the  room  in  a  state  of  strong  excitement,  with 
her  hands  clasped  tightly  together,  breathing  short, 
and  flashing  fires  of  indignation  f'-om  her  eyes.  "  I 
will  not  condescend  to  explain  myself  to  one  that  can 
make  a  jest  of  such  horrible  suspicions,  aid  be  so 
easily  led  to  ent--        '.  them." 

"t   do  not  1  a  jest  of  them,  Mrs  Graham," 

returned  I,  dro^^.-ig  at  once  \\y  tone  of  taunting 
sarcasm.  "  I  heartily  wish  I  could  find  them  a  jesting 
matter !  And  as  to  being  easily  led  to  suspect,  God 
only  knows  what  a  blind,  incredulous  fool  I  have 
hitherto  been,  perseveringly  shutting  my  eyes  and 
stopping  my  ears  against  everything  that  threatened 
to  shake  my  confidence  in  you,  till  proof  itself  con- 
founded my  infatuation ! " 
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"What  proof,  sir?" 

caLe  0°  tt      If  I  ^i?™"*  "■',"'  discretioi  as  the 
oarae  out  into  the  garden  with  y„"    friend       C 

,  "I  w7rx\i?;h:°Sn''""Ani?  h"""'-;; 

over-strained  ;  and  all  that  seemed  unaccmint^M     ^ 
y'o^^'cC'"^  '  t-ted  that  you"  elraro"unf/oVrf 

aga'at^ot\";d'1f1?r'il;L",fe ':?  ^'^''-     '^^  ^^^^ 
near  which  I  was  Lndini^^-f?  r^'^^i.^PP^''^^  **'** 

her  closed  ha.Td     l^eyef  no  In "'  "^1°  ''-'''"'^  "° 
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"  You  should  have  come  to  me,  after  all,"  said  she, 
"and  heard  what  I  had  to  say  in  my  own  justification. 
It  was  ungenerous  and  wrong  to  withdraw  yourself  so 
secretly  and  suddenly,  immediately  after  such  ardent 
protestations  of  attachment  without  ever  assigning  a 
reason  for  the  change.  You  should  have  told  me  all 
—no  matter  how  hitterly.  It  would  have  heen  better 
than  this  silence." 

"  To  what  end  should  1  have  done  so  }  You  could 
not  have  enlightened  me  further,  on  the  subject  which 
alone  concerned  me  ;  nor  could  you  have  made  me 
discredit  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  I  desired  our 
intimacy  to  be  discontinued  at  once,  as  you  yourself 
had  acknowledged  would  probably  be  the  case  if  1 
knew  all ;  but  1  did  not  wish  to  upbraid  you,— though 
(as  you  also  acknowledged)  you  had  deeply  wronged 
me.  Yes  ;  you  have  done  me  an  injury  you  can  never 
repair— or  any  other  either — you  have  blighted  the 
freshness  and  promise  of  youth,  and  made  m  life  a 
wilderness  !  I  might  live  a  Imndred  years,  but  1 
could  never  recover  from  the  effects  of  this  withering 

blow— and  never  forget  it !     Hereafter You  smile, 

Mrs  Graham,"  said  I,  suddenly  stopping  short,  checked 
in  my  passionate  declar^ation  by  unutterable  feelings 
to  behold  her  actually  smiling  at  the  picture  of  the 
ruin  she  had  wrought. 

" Did  I ? ''  replied  she,  looking  seriously  up ;  "I 
was  not  aware  of  it.  If  I  did,  it  was  not  for  pleasure 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  harm  1  had  done  you.  Heaven 
knows  I  have  had  torment  enough  at  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  that ;— it  was  for  joy  to  find  that  you  had 
some  depth  of  soul  and  feeling  after  all,  and  to  hope 
that  I  had  not  been  utterly  mistaken  in  your  worth. 
But  smiles  and  tears  are  so  alike  with  me ;  they  are 
neither  of  them  confined  to  any  particular  feelings  :  1 
often  cry  when  1  am  happy,  and  smile  when  1  am  sad.*' 

She  looked  at  me  again,  and  seemed  to  expect  a 
reply  ;  but  I  continued  silent. 

"  Would  you  be  very  glad,"  resumed  she,  "  to  find 
that  you  were  mistaken  in  your  conclusions?" 
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^^^How  can  you  ask  it,  Helen  ?« 

«he,  s^Zl,7oJaTd  f^Zmlt'  f^'-^'^-^r  said 
aad  her  bosom  heaved  wftW^*^^""  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^'^^l^lv 

y- !,  .ua  to  dt:tTtr&^-:  jsi  s 

able  regret  that  accomnfi,ii         ij  P»"«s.of  unutter- 
-too  Sgerly  re«^ved  ^-  '^    '  """"  •"  ""'^  *«"  ^I^dl, 
-Sr^KU^-S-^SS^her  whole  fra^e  tre^Med, 
flew  to  her  desk  and  fn»t  J°'     7^  ®  ***^  °°*  ^P^ak,  but 
thick  album  or  manascrS'vS  *^"°T  ^^,^*  ^^^'"^d  a 
a  few  leaves  from  the  .nH^     aII"^^'  ^^^^^y  ^^re  away 
hand  sayint    «^i„  r**/  1°*^  *^^"«t  th«  'est  into  my 
home  wfth  ^^ou  "  and  hf  °  *  jn*^  ^*  ^"  ^  »>"*  take  it 
when  I  had  left  th.  1,  ^""^^^^/'om  the  room.     But 
the  walk   she  onen^H  t""'^^  V"^  ^*^  proceeding  down 
It  was  ol^lfto  s^y"!^  *^^  ^^'^'^"^  ^°d  «^Ued  mf  back 

brIlttTword  ofwla^^^^  ^V  ^^  '^-'t 

I  trust  to  your  honour  •'     '^^'  ^°"  *^  "^  ^^^^^^  ^e^"^- 

and  ttned'  aw^f  T^w^l';  '%'  ^^'^^l  *^«  — -t 
old  oak  chairrand  cov?r  h^r  f  *^*  ^f  l^^^  '^^'^  ^^  t^'e 
feelings  had  Cn  w%Sgh\' orpS\  ?^^ 

necessary  to  seek  relief  in  tears  ^  "ndei  ed  it 

room     having  first  pro^fded   myself  w"kh."'  *^?^ 
thou^Ii  it  was  scarrplir  t,Jy    "'.vseu  with   a  candle, 

bolted  the  door  determinpi'f  ^^f*~*^«°^  «*»"*  «°d 
tion  ;  and  sitting  dowar^^reth^  7'^^^  °°  '"*T"P- 
ray  prize  and  delivered  mv.llfnf  ^J"^^'  ""^^''^^  «"t 
hastily  turninroverthi St  5  *** '*^'  Perusal-first, 
here  and  thefe  and  f^T  t?^  «°^^^ 
read  it  through'  ^"'  '^"'"S:  myself  steadily  to 

1  have  it  nCw  before  me  ;  and  though  you  couM  not. 
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of  course,  peruse  it  with  half  the  interest  that  1  did,  I 
know  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  an  abbreviation 
of  its  contents,  and  you  shall  have  the  whole,  save, 
perhaps,  a  few  passages  here  and  there  of  merely 
temporal  interest  to  the  writer,  or  such  as  would  serve 
to  encumber  the  story  rather  than  elucidate  it  It 
begins  somewhat  abruptly,  thus— but  we  will  reserve 
its  commencement  for  another  chapter,  and  call  it, — 


CHAPTER  XVI 

June  1st,  1821.— We  have  just  returned  to  Staningley 
—that  is,  we  returned  some  days  ago,  and  I  am  not 
yet  settled,  and  feel  as  if  I  never  should  be.     We  left 
town  sooner  than  wa.i  intended,  in  consequence  of  my 
uncle's  indisposition — I  wonder  what  would  have  been 
the  result  if  we  had  stayed  the  full  time.     I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  my  new-sprung  distaste  for  country  lifie. 
All  my  former  occupations  seem  so  tedious  and  dull, 
my  former  amusements  so  insipid  and  unprofitable.     1 
cannot  enjoy  my  music,  because  there  is  no  one  to 
hear  it.     I  cannot  enjoy  my  walks,  because  there  is  no 
one  to  meet.     I  cannot  enjoy  my  books,  because  they 
have  not  power  to  arrest  my  attention — my  head  is  so 
haunted  with  the  recollections  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
that  I  cannot  attend  to  them.     My  drawing  suits  me 
best,  for  I  can  draw  and  think  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
if  my  productions  cannot  now  be  seen  by  any  one  but 
myself  and  those  who  do  not  care  about  them,  they, 
possibly,  may  be,  hereafter.     But  then,  there  is  one 
face  1  am  always  trying  to  paint  or  to  sketch,  and 
always  without  success ;  and  that  vexes  me.     As  for 
the  owner  of  that  face,  I  cannot  get  him  out  of  my 
mind— and,  indeed,  I  never  try.     I  wonder  whether 
he  ever  thinks  of  me  ;  and  I  wonder  whether  1  shall 
ever  see  him  again.     And  then  might  follow  a  train  of 
other  wonderments— questions   for  time  and  fate  to 
answer— concluding  with  :— supposing  all  the  rest  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  1  wonder  whether  I  sliall 
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i  remember  our  crvemt^^^^^^.^^""*-  ?« V'«*'°««y 
departure  for  tow,,;  X^U  tlr*^;?*^  ^^^'"^  «"^ 
over  the  fire,  my  uncle  Lvl^„®  ^'"'"^  together 
slight  attack  of  the  gout  *^  *^*'"*  *"  *^**  ^'th  a 

youTv:!f?,;;a^^^^^^^  silence,  "do 

'•  Yes,  aunt,  often/'  ' 

being  marriedTou^IfTen^P^'^  ?^.  P«««'»>"'ty  of 
is  over?«  yo"«elf,  or  engaged,  before  the  season 

I  eve'TallT '  '"'  '  '^°'*  ^^^^  ^t  at  aU  likely  that 
''M^hyso?" 

few  meTrnIhe  l"or5X7r„" l!i  ^^ °^^  ^  ^^^^  -'7 
of  those  few  it  is  Jp,/ t^        i  ^^^'^  ^'^^  to  marry ;  and 

with  one ;  or    f  J  sTo J?d  ^t   sT^  T''  ^  ^^^"-" 'ted 

not  happen  to  be  sS^ft^^t^l^Jr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-nd  it^eTs  S'S  tti^-     ''  '"^^  ^^   "v  true 

you  would  choose  to  maSvorvr'^  ^7  T "  ^h°»^ 
indeed,  to  be  supposed  ^hlw .     yourself.     It  is  not, 

any  one,  till  youTere  asked  •  ^"  T^*^^^"'^^  *«  ""^y' 
never  be  won  unsSt  m1,;  ^f^^«  affections  should 
when  the  citadel  ofihe  hirf  1-"  *,^7  *^«  «°"^ht- 
apt  to  surrender  soone'  than  L  '^^  ^^}egedlit  is 
and  often  against  her  bltw  "  f^  '''^"er  is  aware  of, 

tion  to  alller  prXeeved'^i"^^^^^^  ^°  "PP^^'" 

have  loved,  unless  Sip  Kf    ^  of  what  she  c^ld 

Now,  I  want  ?o  war,   vouHpr-"^^ 
to  exhort  you  toTe  wS V.a  anS^  •     '^''^  *^'°^'  ^"^ 
very  commencement  of  your  calT"?^"'  ^''^"^  *^« 
your  heart  to  be  stolen  fmm  i^""'  V"^  "«*  ^  suffer 

unprincipled  persoXt  covetTth^  '^"  ^^^.*  ^««1'«J»  «r 
You  knov',  mv  de;.r  vo,,  ^'"^^^t^e  possession  of  it  — 

is  P^tyoV'tfmt^^V^  :  ;ra^d^neitr'^^^°'  *^-« 
nor  I  are  in  any  hurry  to  1^?^  "  '^  't- ^'''"'*  "°^^« 
-y  venture  tJ  say,  there^l^^ilf  ^l-.^^J^^  ^^^^^^ 
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for  you  can  boast  a  good  family,  a  pretty  considerable 
fortune  and  expectations,  and,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
likewise— for,  if  I  don't,  others  will — that  you  have  a 
fair  share  of  beauty,  bes:  Jes— and  I  hope  you  may  never 
have  cause  to  regret  it ! " 
"1  hope  not,  aunt ;  but  why  should  you  fear  it?** 
"Because,  my  dear,  beauty  is  that  quality  which, 
next  to  money,  is  generally  the  most  attractive  to  the 
worst  kinds  of  men ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  likely  to 
entail  a  great  deal  of  trouble  on  the  possessor/* 
'*  Have  you  been  troubled  in  that  way,  aunt  ?  ** 
"No,  Helen,"  said  she,  with  reproachful  gravity, 
"  but  I  know  many  that  have ;  and  some,  through 
carelessness,  have  been  the  wretched  victims  of  deceit ; 
and  some,  through  weakness,  have  fallen  into  snares 
and  temptations,  terrible  to  relate." 
"Well,  I  shall  be  neither  careless  nor  weak." 
"  Remember  Peter,  Helen  !  Don't  boast,  but  watch. 
Keep  a  guard  over  your  eyes  and  ears  as  the  inlets  of 
your  heart,  and  over  your  lips  as  the  outlet,  lest  they 
betray  you  in  a  moment  of  unwariness.  Receive, 
coldly  and  di^^nassionately,  every  attention,  till  you 
have  ascertained  and  duly  considered  the  worth  of  the 
aspirant ;  and  let  your  affections  be  consequent  upon 
approbation  alone.  First  study  ;  then  approve  ;  then 
love.  Let  your  eyes  be  blind  to  all  external  attrac- 
tions, your  ears  deaf  to  all  the  fascinations  of  flattery 
and  light  discourse. — These  are  nothing — and  worse 
than  nothing — snares  and  wiles  of  the  tempter,  to  lure 
the  thoughtless  to  their  own  destruction.  Principle  is 
the  first  thing,  after  all ;  and  p^v^  tft  *h^*j  go  ^tj  seiiie, 
respectabiliteJ-  and  .  jderatt^^-wBalriu.  li  ^ou  fihuul 
EQ^Iy-'fM  handsomest,  and  most  accomplished  and 
superficially  agreeable  man  in  the  world,  you  little 
know  the  misery  that  would  overwhelm  you,  if,  after 
all,  you  should  find  him  to  be  a  worthless  reprobate, 
or  even  an  impracticalile  fool." 

"  But  what  are  all  the  poor  fools  and  reprobates  to 
do,  aunt?  If  everybody  followed  your  advice,  the 
world  would  soon  come  to  an  end." 


tv 
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to  h«  fn»w,^  1  ,  ^"y  affections  not  only  ouc-hf 

to  be  founded  on  approbation,  but  they  will  and  mu 

ne.  ■  ri^7^  approving,  I  cannot  love.    Tt   s 

honoL  ^n'  J  *'"^*'*  *«  ^«  ^^J«  to  respect  and 

cannot  lo.  Tw  thTu?'^  SoMf  ^^  '"^r^/^'  ^-  ' 

«  I  i,«^    •*.       ^'tnout.     feo  set  your  mind  at  rest  " 

-  I  Jn^'-.'?'^^  ^?  '''^"  ^"^^^'•^d  she.  ^'*- 

«  V     T  **  '^  ^^"  persisted  I. 
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London  life  ;  but  soon  I  began  to  weary  of  its  mingled 
turbulence  and  constraint,  and  si^'h  for  the  freshness 
of  freedom  and  home.  My  new  acquaintances,  both 
male  and  female,  disappointed  my  expectations,  and 
rexed  and  depressed  me  by  turns  ;  for  1  soon  grew 
tired  of  studying  their  neculiarities,  and  laughing  at 
tbeir  foibles— particularly  as  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
my  criticisms  to  myself,  for  my  aunt  would  not  hear 
them — and  they — the  ladies  especially — appeared  so 
provokingly  mindless,  and  heartless,  and  artificial.   The 

fntlemen  seemed  better,  but,  perhaps,  it  was  because 
knew  them  less — perhaps,  because  they  flattered 
me ;  but  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  any  of  them  ; 
and,  if  their  attentions  pleased  me  cue  moment,  they 

Erovoked  me  the  next,  because  they  put  me  out  of 
umour  with  myself,  by  revealing  my  vanity,  and 
making  me  fear  I  was  becoming  like  some  of  the 
ladies  I  so  heartily  despised. 

There  was  one  elderly  gentleman  that  annoyed  me 
very  much  ;  a  rich  old  friend  of  my  uncle's,  who,  1 
believe,  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  marry  him  ; 
but,  besides  being  old,  he  was  ugly  and  disagreeable, — 
and  wicked,  I  am  sure,  though  my  aunt  scolded  me 
for  saying  so  ;  but  she  allowed  he  was  no  saint.  And 
there  was  another,  less  hateful,  but  still  more  tire- 
some, because  she  favoured  him,  and  was  always 
thrusting  him  upon  me,  and  sounding  his  praises  in 
my  ears,  Mr  Boarham,  by  name,  Bore'em,  as  1  prefer 
spelling  it,  for  a  terrible  bore  he  was :  1  shudder 
still  at  the  remembrance  of  his  voice,  drone,  drone, 
drone,  in  my  ear,  while  he  sat  beside  me,  prosing 
away  by  the  half-hour  together,  and  beguiling  himself 
with  the  notion  that  he  was  improving  n»y  mind  by 
useful  information,  or  impressing  his  dogmas  upon 
me,  and  reforming  my  errors  -^f  judgment,  or,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  tilking  down  to  my  level,  and  amusing  me 
with  entertaining  discour  e.  Yet  he  was  a  decent 
man  enough,  in  the  main,  I  dare  say  ;  and  if  he  had 
kept  his  distance,  I  never  would  have  hated  him.  As 
it  was,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  help  it ;  for  lie  not 
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only  bothered  me  with  the  infliction  of  his  own  nre 

One  ni^ht,  however,  at  a  ball,  he  had  been  more 
than  usually  tormenting,  and  my  patience  was  S 

l^tr^i     ^^  *PP^'\^,  ^  '^  *^«  ^ole  eveni  V  was 
fated  to  be  msupportable :    I  had  just  had  one  dance 

n  f^/'^Pty-headed  coxcomb,  aid  then  Mr  Boar! 

ham  had    come  upon  me  and   seemed  determined  to 

cling  to   me   for  the  rest   of  the  night.       He  never 

danced  himself,  and  there  he  sat,  poking  his  hJid 7n 

my  face,  and  impressing  all   beholders  with  thfidS 

that  he   was  a  confirmed,  acknowledged   lover  •   m^ 

aunt  looking  complacently  on,  all  the  time,  and  wishing 

him  God-speed.       In  vain  I  attempted  ti  drive  h?m 

away  by  g^y^ng  a   loose   to  my  exisperated  feeling 

him  Th^r^r  '"'^'°''' '  nothing^ould  con^e 
mm  that  his  presence  was  disagreeable.  Snllpn 
silence  was  taken  for  rapt  atteniSSn,  and  gave  him 
greater  room  to  talk;  sharp  answers  were ^rlceive^ 
as  smart  sallies  of  girlish  vivacity,  that  only  renu  red 

a"  oil  t'?hV1"''  '   "°1i'^*  coJtradictionJwSe  but 
a.>  on  to  the    flames,    calling    forth    new  strains  ni 

argument  to  support  his  dogSias.  and  brrn^ng  down 
w^tTcrvSr  '^°'^  "^  ^^-°"^"^  *«  overWli^^r 
But  there  was  one  present  who  seemed  to  have  a 
better  appreciation  of  my  frame  of  mind.     A  gentle 
man  stood  by,  who  had  been  watching  our  conference 
for  some  time,  evidently  much  amufed  at  my  com! 
panion^s    remorseless    pertinacity    and    my   manifSt 
annoyance,  and  laughing  to   himself  at   tL  Zerftv 
and  uncon^promising  spirit  of  my  replies.     AtTeS^ 
however,  he  withdrew,  and  went  to^  the  lady  of  the 
house,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  asking  an  ^ntro! 
Auction   o  me.  for,  shortly  after,  they  both^came  uT 
and  she  introduced  him  as  >Ir  Huntingdon,  the  son  Sf 
a  late  fr.end  of  my  uncle's.     He  asked  me  ti  dance      I 
pladly  consented,  of  course ;    and  he  was  mv  com 
panion  during  the  remainder'  of  my  stay^whi^h  w^ 
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not  long,  for   my  aunt,  as    usual,  insisted  upon  an 
early  departure. 

I  was  sorry  to  go,  for  I  had  found  my  new  acquaint- 
ance a  very  lively  and  entertaining  companion.  There 
was  a  certain  graceful  ease  and  freedom  about  all  he 
said  and  did,  that  gave  a  sense  of  repose  and  expansion 
to  the  mind,  after  so  much  constraint  and  formality  as 
I  had  been  doomed  to  suffer.  There  might  be,  it  is 
true,  a  little  too  much  careless  boldness  in  his  manner 
and  address,  but  I  was  in  so  good  a  humour,  and  so 
grateful  for  my  late  deliverance  from  Mr  Boarham, 
that  it  did  not  anger  me. 

"Well,  Helen,  how  do  you  like  Mr  Boarham 
now.-*"  said  my  aunt,  as  we  took  our  seats  in  the 
carriage  and  drove  away. 

"  Worse  than  ever,"  1  replied. 

She  looked  displeased,  but  said  no  more  on  that 
subject. 

"  Who  was  the  gentleman  you  danced  with  last," 
resumed  she,  after  a  pause — "  that  was  so  officious  in 
helping  you  on  with  your  shawl  ?  " 

<'He  was  not  officious  at  all,  aunt:  he  never  at- 
tempted to  help  me,  till  he  saw  Mr  Boarham  coming 
to  00  so ;  and  then  he  stepped  laughingly  forward 
and  said,  *Come,  PU  preserve  you  from  that  in- 
fliction.' " 

"  Who  was  it,  I  ask  }  "  said  she,  with  frigid  gravity. 

"It  was  Mr  Huntingdon,  the  son  of  uncle's  old 
friend." 

"I  have  heard  your  uncle  speak  of  young  Mr 
Huntingdon.  I've  heard  him  say,  *  He's  a  fine  lad, 
that  young  Huntingdon,  but  a  bit  wildish,  I  fancy.' 
So  I'd  have  you  beware." 

"  What  does  '  a  bit  wildish '  mean  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  It  means  destitute  of  principle,  and  prone  to  every 
vice  that  is  common  to  youth." 

"  But  I've  heard  uncle  say  he  was  a  sad  wild  fellow 
himself,  when  he  was  young." 

She  sternly  shook  her  head. 

"He  was  jesting  then,  I  suppose,*'  said  I,  "and 
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here  he  was  speaking  at  random — at  leasts  I  cannot 
believe  there  is  any  harm  in  those  laughing  blue 
eyes." 

"  False  reasoning,  Helen  !  "  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
"  Well,  we  ought  to  be  charitable,  you  know,  aunt 
— besides,  I  don*t  think  it  is  false  :  I  am  an  excellent 
physiognomist,  and  I  always  judge  of  people's  char- 
acters by  their  .ooks— not  by  whether  they  are  hand- 
some or  ugly,  but  by  the  general  cast  of  tJie 
countenance,  b  t  instan^^e,  I  should  know  by  your 
countenance  thai  'ou  were  not  of  a  cheerful,  sanguine 
disposition  ;  and  I  should  know  by  Mr  Wilmot's  that 
he  was  a  worthless  old  reprobate,  and  by  Mr  Boarham's 
that  he  was  not  an  agreeable  companion,  and  by  Mr 
Huntingdon's  that  he  was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave, 
though,  possibly,  neither  a  sage  nor  a  saint— but  that 
is  no  matter  to  me,  as  I  am  not  likely  to  meet  him 
again — unless  as  an  occasional  partner  in  the  ball- 
room.^* 

It  was  not  so,  however,  for  I  met  him  again  next 
morning.  He  came  to  call  upon  my  uncle,  apologising 
for  not  having  done  so  before,  by  saying  he  was  only 
lately  returned  from  the  continent,  and  had  not  heard, 
till  the  previous  night,  of  my  uncle's  arrival  in  town  ; 
and  after  that,  I  often  met  him  ;  sometimes  in  public, 
sometimes  at  home  ;  for  he  was  very  assiduous  in  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  his  old  friend,  who  did  not,  however, 
consider  himself  greatly  obliged  by  the  attention. 

'"  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  the  lad  means  by  coming 
so  often,"  he  would  say,— ''can  you  tell,  Helen?— 
Hey.?  He  wants  none  o'  my  company,  nor  1  his — 
that's  certain." 

'*!  wish  you'd  tell  him  so,  then,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Why,  what  for.?  If  I  don't  want  him,  somebody 
does,  mayhap  (winking  at  me).  Besides,  he's  a  pretty 
tidy  fortune,  Peggy,  you  know— not  such  a  catch  as 
\\  ilmot,  but  then  Helen  won't  hear  of  that  match  ;  for, 
somehow,  these  old  chaps  don't  go  down  with  the 
girls— with  all  their  money— and  their  experience  to 
boot.     I'll  bet  anything  she'd  rather  have  this  young 
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fellow  without  a  penny,  than  Wilmot  with  his  house 
full  of  gold— Wouldn't  you,  Nell  ?  "  ^   ,      , , 

"  Yes,  uncle ;  but  that's  not  saying  much  for  Mr 
Huntingdon,  for  I'd  rather  be  an  old  maid  and  a 
pauper,  than  Mrs  Wilmot/' 

"And  Mrs  Huntingdon?  What  would  you  rather 
be  than  Mrs  Huntingdon  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  I've  considered  the  matter. 

"  Ah  !  it  needs  consideration  then.     But  come,  now 
—would  you  rather  be  an  old   maid— let  alone  the 
pauper?" 
*^«  I  can't  tell  till  I'm 

And  I  left  the  room  i  >  ..odiately,  to  escape  further 
examination.  But  five  minutes  after,  in  looking  from 
my  window,  I  beheld  Mr  Boarham  coming  up  to  the 
door.  I  waited  nearly  half-an-hour  in  uncomfortable 
suspense,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  called,  and 
vainly  longing  to  hear  him  go.  Then,  footsteps  were 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  my  aunt  entered  the  room  with 
a  solemn  countenance,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Here  is  Mr  Boarham,  Helen,"  said  she.      "  He 


wishes  to  see  you." 

"  Oh,  aunt  1  Can't  you  tell  him  I  m  mdisposed  i— 
I'm  sure  I  am — to  see  him." 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  !  this  is  no  trifling  matter.  He 
is  come  on  a  very  important  errand— to  ask  your  hand 
in  marriage,  of  your  uncle  and  me." 

"  I  hope  my  uncle  and  you  told  him  it  was  not  in 
your  power  to  give  it.  What  right  had  he  to  ask  any 
one  before  me  ?  " 

"  Helen  ! " 

"  What  did  my  uncle  say  f 

"  He  said  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  matter ;  if 
you  liked  to  accept  Mr  Boarham's  obliging  offer,  you 
n 

"  Did  he  say  obliging  offer  ?  " 

"No  ;  he  said  if  you  liked  to  take  him  you  might; 
and  if  not,  you  might  please  yourself." 
"  He  said  right ;  and  what  did  you  say  ? " 
"  It  is  no  matter  what  I  said.    What  will  you  say  ?— 
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that  is  the  questioa.  He  is  now  waiting  to  ask  you 
himself ;  but  consider  well  before  you  go ;  and  if  you 
intend  to  refuse  him,  give  me  your  reasons." 

"1  shall  refuse  him,  of  course,  but  you  must  tell  me 
how  .or  I  want  to  be  civil  and  yet  decided — and  when 
I've  got  rid  of  him,  I'll  give  you  my  reasons  after- 
wards." 

"  But  stay,  Helen  ;  sit  down  a  little,  and  compose 
yourself.  Mr.  Boarham  is  in  no  particular  hurry,  for 
he  has  lik.tle  doubt  of  vour  acceptance  ;  and  I  want  to 
speak  with  you.  Tell  me,  my  dear,  what  are  your 
objections  to  him  ?  Do  you  deny  that  he  is  an  upright 
honourable  man  ?  "  ' 

"No." 

'*  Do  you  deny  that  he  is  a  sensible,  sober,  respect- 
able ?  " 

"  No  ;  he  may  be  all  this,  but " 


tt 


But,  Helen  !  How  many  such  men  do  you  expect 
to  meet  with  in  the  world.?  Upright,  honourable, 
sensible,  sober,  respectable  !— Is  this  such  an  every-day 
character,  that  you  should  reject  the  possessor  of  such 
noble  qualities,  without  a  moment's  hesitation .?— Yes, 
noble,  I  may  call  them  ;  for,  think  of  the  full  meaning 
of  each,  and  how  many  inestimable  virtues  they  include 
(and  I  might  add  many  more  to  the  list),  and  consider 
that  all  this  is  laid  at  your  feet ;  it  is  in  your  power  to 
secure  this  inestimable  blessing  for  life— a  worthy  and 
«xcellent  husband,  who  loves  you  tenderly,  but  not  too 
fondly  so  as  to  blind  him  to  your  faults,  and  will  be 
your  guide  throughout  life's  pilgrimage,  .,nd  your 
partner  in  eternal  bliss !    Think  how " 

"  But  I  hate  him,  aunt,  said  I,"  interrupting  tiiis 
unusual  flow  of  eloquence. 

"  Hate  him,  Helen  !  Is  this  a  Christian  spirit  .?— 
you  hate  him .'' — and  he  so  good  a  man  ! " 

"  I  don't  hate  him  as  a  man,  but  as  a  husband.  As 
•a  man,  I  love  him  so  much,  that  I  wish  him  a  better 
wife  than  I— one  as  good  as  himself,  or  better— if  you 
think  that  possible— provided,  she  could  like  him  ;  but 
I  never  could,  and  therefore " 
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"  But  why  not  ?    What  objection  do  you  find  ?  " 
"  Firstly,  he  is,  at  least,  forty  years  old— considerablj- 
more  I  should  think,  and  I  am  but  eighteen :  secondly, 
lie  is  narrow-minded  and   bigoted  in  the  extreme ; 


thirdly,  his  tastes  and  feelings  are  wholly  dissimilar  to 
mine  ;  fourthly,  his  looks,  voice,  and  manner  are  par- 
ticularly displeasing  to  me  ;  and  finally,  I  have  an 
aversion  to  nis  whole  person  that  I  never  can  sur- 
mount." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  surmount  it !  And  please  to 
compare  him  for  a  moment  with  Mr  Huntingdon,  and, 
good  looks  apart  (which  contribute  nothing  to  the  merit 
of  the  man,  or  to  the  happiness  of  married  life,  and 
which  you  hav<»  so  often  professed  to  hold  in  light 
cteem),  tell  me  which  is  the  better  man." 

''I  have  no  doubt  Mr  Huntingdon  is  a  much  better 
man  than  you  think  him — but  we  are  not  talking  about 
him,  now,  but  about  Mr  Boarham ;  and  as  I  would 
rather  grow,  live  and  die  in  single  blessedness  than 
be  his  wife,  it  is  but  right  that  I  should  tell  him  so  at 
once,  and  put  him  out  of  suspense— so  let  me 
go." 

"  But  don't  give  him  a  flat  denial ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
such  a  thing,  and  it  would  offend  him  greatly :  say  you 
have  no  thoughts  of  matrimony,  at  present " 

"  But  I  have  thoughts  of  it.'^' 

"Or  that  you  desire  a  further  acqiraintance." 

"But  I  don't  desire  a  further  acquaintance — quite 
the  contrary." 

And  without  waiting  for  further  admonitions,  I  left 
the  room,  and  went  to  seek  Mr  Boarham.  He  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  drawing-room,  humming 
snatches  of  tunes,  and  nibbling  the  end  of  his  cane. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  bowing  and  smirking 
with  great  complacency,  "  I  have  your  kind  guardian's 
permission " 

"  I  know,  sir,"  said  I,  wishing  to  shorten  the  scene 
as  much  as  possible,  "and  I  am  greatly  obliged  for 
your  preference,  but  must  beg  to  decline  the  honour 
you  wish  to  confer;  for,  I  think,  we  were  not  made  tor 
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each  other— as  you  yourself  would  shortly  discover  if 
the  experiment  were  tried." 

My  aunt  was  right :  it  was  quite  evident  he  had  had 

little  doubt  of  ray  acceptance,  and  no  idea  of  a  positive 

denial.    He  was  amazed— astounded  at  such  an  answer 

but  too  incredulous  to  be  much  offended  ;  and  after  a 

little  humming  and  hawing,  he  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  that  there  exists  a  considerable 

disparity  between  us  in  years,  in  temperament,  and 

perhaps  some  other  things ;  but  let  me  assure  you,  I 

shall  not  be  severe  to  mark  the  faults  and  foibles  of  a 

young  and  ardent  nature  such  as  yours,  and  while  1 

acknowledge  them  to  myself,  and  even  rebuke  them 

With  all  a  father's  care,  believe  me,  no  youthful  lover 

could  be  more  tenderly  indulgent  towards  the  object  of 

his  affections,  than  I  to  you  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 

let  me  hope  that  my  more  experienced  years  and  graver 

habits  of  reflection  will  be  no  disparagement  in  your 

eyes,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them  all  conducive 

to  your  happiness.     Come  now  !     What  do  you  say  ?— 

Let  us  have  no  young  lady's  affectations  and  caprices, 

but  speak  out  at  once  ! " 

"  1  will,  but  only  to  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that 
1  am  certain  we  were  not  made  for  each  other." 
"You  really  think  so.?" 
"I  do." 

"  But  you  don't  know  me— you  wish  for  a  further 
acquaintance— a  longer  time  to " 

'^  No,  I  don't.  I  know  you  as  well  as  I  ever  shall, 
and  better  than  you  know  me,  or  you  would  never 
dream  of  uniting  yourself  to  one  so  incongruous— so 
utterly  unsuitable  to  you  in  every  way." 

"  But  my  dear  young  lady,  I  don't  look  for  perfec- 
tion. I  can  excuse " 

*' Thank  you,  Mr  Boarham,  but  I  won't  trespass 
upon  your  goodness.  You  may  save  your  indulgence 
and  consideration  for  some  more  worthy  object,  that 
wont  tax  them  so  heavily." 

"  5"*  ^,®*  ™®  ^S  y""  *o  consult  your  aunt :  that 
excellent  lady,  I  am  sure,  will " 
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"I  have  consulted  her;  and  I  know  her  wishes 
coincide  with  yours ;  but  in  such  important  matters  I 
take  the  liberty  of  judging  for  myself;  and  no  per- 
suasion can  alter  my  inclinations,  or  mduce  me  to 
believe  that  such  a  step  would  be  conducive  to  my 
happiness,  or  yours— and  I  wonder  that  a  man  of  your 
experience  and  discretion  should  think  of  choosing 

such  a  wife."  a      a 

"  Ah,  well ! "  said  he,  "  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
at  that*  myself.      I  have  sometimes  said  to  myself, 
*Now,  Boarham,  what  is  this  you're  after?     Take 
care,  man— look  before  you  leap  !     This  is  a  sweet, 
bewitching    creature,    but    remember,  the    brightest 
attractions  to  the  lover,  too  often  prove  the  husband  s 
greatest  torments!'     I  assure  you  my  choice  has  not 
been  made  without  much   reasoning  and   reflection. 
The  seeming  imprudence  of  the  match  has  cost  me 
many  an  anxious  thought  by  day,  and  many  a  sleepless 
hour  by  night ;  but  at  length,  I  satisfied  myself,  that 
it  was  not,  in  very  deed,  imprudent.      I  saw  my  sweet 
girl  was  not  without  her  faults,  but  of  these,  her  youth, 
I  trusted,  was  not  one,  but  rather  an  earnest  of  virtues 
yet  unblown— a  strong  ground  of  presumption  that  her 
little  defects  of  temper,  and    errors    of  judgment, 
opinion,  or  manner  were  not  irremediable,  but  might 
easily  be  removed  or  mitigated  by  the  patient  efforts 
of  a  watchful  and  judicious  adviser,  and  where  I  failed 
to  enlighten  and  control,  I  thought  I  might  safely 
undertake  to  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  her  many  excel- 
lencies.     Therefore,  my  dearest  girl,  since  I  am  satis- 
fied, why    should    you    object— on    my    account,  at 

least  ?  " 

"But  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  Boarham,  it  is  on 

my  own  account  I  principally  object ;  so  let  us drop 

the  subject,"  I  would  have  said,  "  for  it  is  worse  than 
useless  to  pursue  it  any  further,"  but  he  pertinaciously 
interrupted  me  with, —  , 

"But  why  so?  I  would  love  you,  cherish  you, 
protect  you,  etc.,  etc."  ^^   .i.  ^ 

I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  put  down  all  that 
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P«Ked  between  m.  Snfflce  it  to  say.  that  I  fi.„„j 
t.m  very  troablejome,  and  very  harf  S  cravin  J Xt 

stllow"?a*chl^oe°™at"euS'i,e*''^*  ''""  ""^  "° 
ever  be  able  to  ove"  om* my'oWeStio?,  ""^joTiT"" 
not  sure  that  I  succeeded^Zf  airih.  °  h  tearfiS 

jurned^short  and  sharp  upon  Cafcy  l^^ttS 
f  you  would  behave  like  a  sensible  man~hT^T.J    i 

CHAPTER  XVII 

d?„"nerplt7a{  MrTvCllis ""' Z  b  "h"". """f  ?>  » 
staying  Wu.n.  hU  STn„abe\''/'in'rda^S 

betrthtir%7^Tn«xs::r^^^^^^^^ 

^"erJ  tT^ldteSsn^tt^td  *!"■?-'  f-/ 
acquaintance.      ButitwasCll  "^    "'   "'' 

oou.n-s,that  1  havVi,:rn"eV?h'e'^"Arit'™  t 
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the  sake  of  another  of  Mr  Wilmot's  guests,  to  wit  Mr 
Huntingdon.  I  have  good  reason  to  remember  his 
presence  there,  for  this  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him. 

He  did  not  sit  near  me  at  dinner  ;  for  it  was  his  fate 
to  hand  in  a  capacious  old  dowager,  and  mine  to  be 
handed  in  by  Mr  Grimsby,  a  friend  of  his,  but  a  man  I 
very  greatly  disliked  ;  there  was  a  sinister  cast  in  his 
countenance,  and  a  mixture  of  lurking  ferocity  and 
fulsome  insincerity  in  his  demeanour,  that  I  could  not 
away  with.  What  a  tiresome  custom  that  is,  by- 
the-bye — one  among  the  many  sources  of  factitious 
annoyance  of  this  ultra-civilised  life.  If  the  gentle- 
men must  lead  the  ladies  into  the  dining-room,  why 
cannot  they  take  those  they  like  best } 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  tuat  Mr  Huntingdon  would 
have  taken  me,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  make  his 
own  selection.     It  is  quite  possible  he   might  have 
chosen    Miss  Wilmot ;    for  she    seemed  bent    upon 
engrossing  his  attention  to  herself,  and  he  seemed 
nothing  loath  to  pay  the  homage  she  demanded.      I 
thought  so,  at  least,  when  I  saw  how  they  talked  and 
laughed,  and  glanced  across  the  table,  to  the  neglect 
and  evident  umbrage  of  their  respective  neighbours — 
and  afterwards,  as  the  gentlemen  joined  us  in  the 
drawing-room,  when  she,  immediately  upon  his  en- 
trance, loudly  called  upon  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  a 
dispute  between  herself   and  another  lady,  and   he 
answered  the  summons  with  alacrity,  and  decided  the 
question  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in  her  favour 
—though,  to  my  thinking,  she  was  obviously  in  the 
wrong — and  then  stood  chatting  familiarly  with  her 
and  a  group  of  other  ladies  ;  while  I  sat  with  Milicent 
Hargrave,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  looking 
over  the  latter's  drawings,  and  aiding  her  with  my 
critical  observations    and    advice,  at  her    particular 
desire.     But  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  remain  com- 
posed, my  attention  wandered  from  the  drawings  to 
the  merry  group,  and  against  my  better  judgment  my 
wrath  rose,  ana  doubtless  my  countenance  lowered  ; 
for  Milicent,  observing  that  I  must  be  tired  of  her 
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daubs  and  scratches,  begged  I  would  join  the  company 
now,  and  defer  the  examination  of  the  remainder  to 
another  opportunity.  But  while  I  was  assuring  her 
that  I  had  no  wish  to  join  them,  and  was  not  tired,  Mr 
Huntingdon  himself  came  up  to  the  little  round  table 
at  which  we  t  "^ 

"  ^je  tl  ^s'      ours?'*  said  he,  carelessly  taking  up 
one  of  the  drawings.  ^    ^ 

*'  No,  they  are  Miss  Hargrave's." 
*'  Oh  !  well,  let's  have  a  look  at  th^m." 
And,  regardless  of  Miss  Hargrave's  protestations  that 
they  were  not  worth  looking  at,  he  drew  a  chair  to  my 
side,  and  receiving  the  drawings,  one  by  one  from  mV 
hand,  successively  scanned  them  over,  and  threw  them 
on  the  table,  but  said  not  a  word  about  them,  though 
he  was  talking  all  the  time.      I  don't  know  what 
Mihcent  Hargrave  thought  of  such   conduct,  but  I 
found  his  conversation  extremely  interesting,  though 
as  I  afterwards  discovered,  when  I  came  to  analyse  it, 
It  was  chiefly  confined  to  quizzing  the  different  members 
_  of  the  company  present ;   and  albeit  he  made  some 
clever  remarks,  and  some  excessively  droll  ones,  I  do 
not  think    the  whole  would    appear    anything  very 
particular,  if  written  here,  without  the  adventitious 

t»^-  A  T-:  ^''i?  ***"®'  ?"^  gesture,  and  that  ineffable 
but  indefinite  charm,  which  cast  a  halo  over  all  he  did 
and  said  and  which  would  have  made  it  a  delight  to 
look  m  his  face,  and  hear  the  music  of  his  voice?  if  he 
had  been  talking  positive  nonsense— and  which,  more- 
over, made  me  feel  so  bitter  against  my  aunt  when  she 
put  a  stop  to  this  enjoyment,  by  coming  composedly 
forward,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to  see  the  draw- 
Si?^'.  *^«*  she  cared  and   knew  nothing  about,  and 

wilf";  M^H^^'r^*"  ^^^™'"«  "^«™^  addressing 
herself  to  Mr  Huntingdon,  with  one  of  her  coldest  and 
most  repellent  aspects,  and  beginning  a  scries  of  the 
mwt  common-place  and  formidably  formal  questions 
and  ot)servations,  on  purpose  to  wrest  his  attention 
from  me-on  purpose  to  vex  me,  as  I  thought :  and 
having  now  looked  through  the  portfolio,  I  left  them 
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to  their  tete-a-tete,  and  seated  myself  on  a  sofa,  quite 
apart  from  the  company— never  thinking  how  strange 
such  conduct  would  appear,  but  merely  to  indulge,  at 
first,  the  vexation  of  the  moment,  and  subsequently  to 
enioy  mv  private  thoughts. 

But  I  was  not  left  long  alone,  for  Mr  VVilmot,  of  all 
men  the  least  welcome,  took  advantage  of  m>  isolated 
position  to  come  and  plant  himself  beside  me.     I  had 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  so  effectually  repulsed  his 
advances  on  all  former  occasions,  that  I  had  nothing 
more  to  apprehend  from  his  unfortunate  predilection  ; 
but  it  seems  I  was  mistaken :  so  great  was  his  con- 
fidence, either  in  his  wealth  or  his  remaining  powers 
of  attraction,  and  so  firm  his  conviction  of  feminine 
weakness,  that  he  thought  himself  warranted  to  return 
to  the  siege,  which  he  did  with  renovated  ardour,  en- 
kindled by  the  quantity  of  wine  he  had   drunk— a 
circumstance  that  rendered  him  infinitely  the  more 
disgusting;    but  greatly  as  I  abhorred   him   at  that 
moment,  I  did  not  like  to  treat  him  with  rudeness,  as 
I  was  now  his  guest  and  h^^d  just  been  enjoying  his 
hospitality  ;  and  I  was  no  i.-^nd  at  a  polite  but  deter- 
mined rejection,  nor  would  it  have  greatly  availed  me 
if  I  had  ;   for  he  was  too  coarse-minded  to  take  any 
repulse  that  was  not  as  plain  and  positive  as  his  own 
effrontery.     The  consequence  was,  that  he  waxed  more 
fulsomely  tender,  and  more  repulsively  warm,  and  I 
was  driven  to  the  very  verge  of  desperation,  and  about 
to  say,  I  know  not  what,  when  I  felt  my  hand,  that 
hung  over  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  suddenly  taken  by 
another  and  gently  but  fervently  pressed.    Instinctively, 
I  guessed  who  it  was,  and,  on  looking  up,  was  less 
surprised  than  delighted  to  see  Mr  Huntingdon  smiling 
upon  me.     It  was  like  turning  from  some  purgatorial 
fiend  to  an  angel  of  light,  come  to  announce  that  the 
season  of  torment  was  past. 

"  Helen,"  said  he  (he  frequently  called  me  Helen, 
and  I  never  resented  the  freedom),  "  1  want  you  to 
look  at  this  picture  t  Mr  Wilmot  will  excuse  you  a 
moment,  I'm  sure." 
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cient  y  examined.       After  a  moment  of  «£nf    ^" 
templation,  I  was  beginning  to  comment  on  i^T  T' 
and  peculiarities,  when,  playfSlly  preL^^^^^^ 
^^^st.l  retained  within  LU^  TSr^'pU'^^J 

ne  would  like  to  challenge  me  for  the  affront  »  *^  ^  " 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  "  iid  I       "-n,- 
18  twice  you  have  H«]ivonl,i  J^-  r     '         ,    ^*         This 
companionship?-  ""^  ^'■""  ''^"^  unpleasant 

11*1 .  J*'  ^  '°<»  thankful,"  he  answered  •    "it  ;.      * 
aU  kindness  to  vou  ;  it  is  nartlv  fwf™     r  'i-     *  i*  °°* 

anj;  great  reason  to  dread  t/em  as^°ivals'"VaveT 

"You  know  I  detest  them  both." 
*'And  me?" 

ult^f^V^^  ^^^^^  ^  detest  you." 

-Snp«k  7   H  ^^V"'  sentiments  towards  me  ?    Helen 

-^peak  !     How  do  you  regard  me .? "  ^° 

And  again  he  pressed  my  haad  :   but  I  fPA~^  *u 

fession  of  attachment  from  me  when  L  V.^        a  '^''' 

2  How  do  you  regard  me  ?  " 

«  ^weet  angel,  I  adore  you  !  I- " 

muttenog  maledictions  against  hiV  evil  ^gil.'"*  *'"'' 

said  7  ifl'l  *"•"*'  r''"'  «  it  ?     What  do  you  want  >  " 
sa>d  I  foIl„„,„^  her  to  the  embrasure  of  tie  wind™ 
1  want  you  to  oin  the  company,  when  ^.u'"^^ 
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to  be  seen,"  returned  she,  se^  regarding  me ; 

"  but  please  to  stay  here  '  \itti  >  till  that  shocking 
colour  is  somewhat  abaieu,  and  your  eyes  have  re- 
covered something  of  their  natural  expression.  1 
should  be  ashamed  for  any  one  to  see  you  in  your 

present  state." 

Of  course,  such  a  remark  had  no  effect  in  reducing  ,| 

the  "shocking  colour;"    on  the  contrary,  I  felt  my  ,t| 

face  glow  with  redoubled  fires  kindled  by  a  complica- 
tion of  emotions,  of  which  indignant,  swelling  anger 
was  the  chief.  I  offered  no  reply,  however,  but  pushed 
aside  the  curtain  and  looked  into  the  night — or  rather, 
iuto  the  lamp-lit  square. 

"Was  Mr  Huntingdon  proposing  to  you,  Helen.''" 
inquired  my  too  watchful  relative. 

"No." 

"What  was  he  saying  then?  I  heard  something 
very  like  it." 

"I  don't  know  what  he  would  have  said,  if  you 
hadn't  interrupted  him." 

"And  would  you  have  accepted  him,  Helen,  if  he 
had  proposed.^" 

'Of  course  not — without  consulting  uncle  and  you." 
'  Oh  !  I'm  glad,  my  dear,  you  have  so  much  prudence 
left.  Well,  now,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  you  have  made  yourself  conspicuous  enough  for  one 
evening.  The  ladies  are  directing  inquiring  glances 
towards  us  at  this  moment  I  see.  I  shall  join  them. 
Do  you  come  too,  when  you  are  suflBciently  composed 
to  appear  as  usual." 

"1  am  so  now." 

"  Speak  gently  then  ;  and  don't  look  so  malicious," 
said  my  calm,  but  provoking  aunt.  "  We  shall  return 
home  shortly,  and  then,"  she  added  with  solemn 
significance,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to  you."  )gj;j 

So  1  went  home  prepared  for  a  formidable  lecture. 
Little  was  said  by  either  party  in  the  carriage  during 
our  short  transit  homewards  ;  but  when  I  had  entered 
my  room  and  thrown  myself  into  an  easy  chair  to 
reflect  on  the  events  of  the  day,  my  aunt  followed  me 
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thither,  and  having  dismissed  Rachel,  who  was  care- 
fully stowing  away  my  ornaments,  closed  the  door  • 
and  placing  a  chair  beside  me,  or  rather  at  right  ande. 
with  mine,  sat  down.  With  due  deference  I  offered 
her  my  more  commodious  seat.  She  declined  it,  and 
thus  opened  the  conference : 

/'Do  you  remember,  Helen,  our  conversation  the 
night  but  one  before  we  left  Staninrfev  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt."  ®    ^  ' 

"And  do  you  reniember  how  I  warned  you  against 
letting  your  heart  be  stolen  from  you  b/thoTun 
worthy  of  Its  possession;  and  fixing  your  affections 
where  approbation  did  not  go  before,  fnj  whe^i^on 
and  judgment  withheld  their  sanction  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  my  reason " 

fi,'l^fir*^°°  me-and  do  you  remember  assuring  me 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  uneasiness  on  your 
account ;  for  you  should  never  be  tempted  to  marry 
a  man  who  was  deficient  in  sense  or  principle,  however 
handsome  or  charining  in  other  respects  he  iiight  be 
for  you  could  not  love  him,  you  should  hate-despise 
^o^dfF*"^       *^  him-were  not  those  your 

"  Yes,  but " 

f^Lf^A  ^'^  ^°"  u°^^y  *^**  y«"^  affection  must  be 
founded  on  approbation ;  and  that  unless  you  could 
approve  and  honour  and  respect,  you  could  not  love  }" 
Yes,  but  I  do  approve,  and  honour,  and  respect 


»f 
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my  dear.?   is  Mr  Huntingdon  u  good 

aSif  !.''  ?  much  better  man  than  you  think  him." 
man?^^      "  nothing  to  the  purpose.      Is  he  a  good 

«  J'es— in  some  respects.    He  has  a  good  disposition.  " 
Is  he  a  man  of  principle  }  " 

thZj^^'*^A°°^  exacUy ;  but  it  is  only  for  want  of 
thought ;  It  he  had  some  one  to  advise  him,  and  remind 
him  of  what  is  right "  remma 

"  He  would  Boon  learn,  you  think -and  you  yourself 
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would  willingly  undertake  to  be  his  teacher?  But, 
my  dear,  he  is,  I  believe,  full  ten  years  older  than 
yju — how  is  it  that  you  are  so  before-hand  in  moral 
acquirements  ?  " 

"  Thanks  to  you,  aunt,  I  have  been  well  brought  up, 
and  had  good  examples  always  before  me,  which  he, 
most  likely,  has  not ;  and  besides,  he  is  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  a  gay  thoughtless  temper,  and  I  am 
uaturidlv  inclined  to  reflection." 

"  Well,  now  you  have  made  him  out  to  be  deficient 
in  both  sense  and  principle,  by  your  own  confession 

If 

*'Then,  my  sense  and  my  principle  are  at  his 
service . 

"  That  sounds  presumptuous,  Helen !  Do  you 
think  you  have  enough  for  both  ;  and  do  you  imagine 
your  merry,  thoughtless  profligate  would  allow  himself 
to  be  guided  by  a  young  girl  like  you  ?  " 

''No;  I  should  not  wish  to  guide  him  ;  but  I  think 
I  might  have  influence  sufficient  to  save  him  from  some 
errors,  and  I  should  think  my  life  well  spent  in  the 
effort  to  preserve  so  noble  a  nature  from  destruction. 
He  always  listens  attentively  now,  when  I  speak 
seriously  to  him  (and  I  '>ften  venture  to  reprove  his 
random  way  of  talking),  and  sometimes  he  says  that 
if  he  had  me  always  by  his  side  he  should  never  do  or 
say  a  wicked  thing,  and  that  a  little  daily  talk  with  me 
would  make  him  quite  a  saint.  It  may  be  partly  jest 
and  partly  flattery,  but  still " 

"  But  still  you  think  it  may  be  truth  ?  " 

"  If  I  do  think  there  is  any  mixture  of  truth  in  it,  it 
is  not  from  confidence  in  my  own  powers,  but  in  his 
natural  goodness.  And  you  have  no  right  to  call  him 
a  profligate,  aunt ;  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Who  told  you  so,  my  dear  ?  What  was  that  story 
about  his  intrigue  with  a  married  lady — Lady  who  was 
it — Miss  Wilmot  herself  was  telling  vou  the  other 
day?" 

"  It  was  false— false  ! "  I  cried.  "  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it." 
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he  is  a  virtuous,  well- 


*'You    think,  then,   that 
conducted  young  man?" 

"  I  know  nothing  positive  respecting  his  character 
I   only   know  that  f  have  hea?d    nothing  dSv^ 
against  it-nothmg  that  could  be  proved,  at  least  rand 
till  people  can  prove  their  slanderous  accusations   I 

committed  errors  they  are  only  such  a^  are  common 
to  youth  and  such  as  nobody  thinks  anything  aboT 
for  I  see  that  everybodv  likes  him,  and  all  the  mammas 
smile    upon    him,    and    their    daughters-and    Miss 

aS?on.»""''-^"   '""'^  *«°    ^''^   "^   '^"-t    h- 
"Helen,  the  world  may  look  upon  such  offences  as 
venial ;  a  few  unprincipled  mothera  may  be  anSs  to 
catch  a  young  man  of  fertune  without  reference  to  his 
character;  and  thoughtless  girls  may  be  glad  to  wi 

to^ZLf  f  K  ***"?T^  ^  ^enUeman,  without  seekfn^ 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  surface;  but  you,  I  trusted 
were  better  informed  than  to  see  with  their  eyes  and 
judge  with  their  perverted  judgment     I  d'd  nJtthiSk 
you  would  call  these  venial  errors  ' " 

"Nor  do  I,  aunt ;  but  if  I  hat^  the  sins  I  love  the 
sinner,  and  would  do  much  for  his  salvation,  even 
supposing  your  suspicions  to  be  mainly  true-which  I 
do^not  and  will  not  believe." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  ask  your  uncle  what  sort  ot 
company  he  keeps,  and  if  he  is  not  banded  with  a  se 

?lnr\P"^ir**  y**"°.«^  "«°'  '^^on*  J»e  calls  his 
frt^^Iii  '  J?"y  companions,  and  whose  chief  delight 

to  wallow  in  vice,  and  vie  with  each  other  who  ^n 
run  fostest  and  furthest  down  the  headlong  road,  to 
the  ^ce  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

u  /5®"tV  \  "^'^^  ^^®  ^»™  from  them." 
Uh,  Helen,  Helen  !  you  little  know  the  miserv  of 
uniting  your  fortunes  to  such  a  man  ! "  ^ 

■f.J-  ^"""u  *"*'*'  confidence  in  him,  aunt,  notwith- 
standing all  you  say,  that  I  would  willingly  risk  my 
happiness  for  the  chance  of  securing  his.  1  will  le^J 
better  men  to  those  who  only  consider  Si  owi! 
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advantage.  If  he  has  done  amiss,  I  shall  considei  my 
life  well  spent  in  saving  him  from  the  consequences  of 
his  early  errors,  and  striving  to  recall  him  to  the  path 
of  virtue.     God  grant  me  success  I" 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  for  at  this  junctur 
my  uncle's  voice  was  heard,  from  his  chamber,  loudly 
calling  upon  my  aunt  to  come  to  bed.  He  was  in  a 
bad  humour  that  night ;  for  his  gout  was  worse.  It 
had  been  gradually  increasing  upon  him  ever  since  we 
came  to  town ;  and  my  aunt  took  advantage  of  the 
circumstance,  next  morning,  to  persuade  hirx  to  return 
to  the  country  immediately,  without  waiting  for  the 
close  of  the  season.  His  physician  supported  and 
enforced  her  arguments ;  and  contrary  to  her  usual 
habits,  she  so  hurried  the  preparations  .or  removal 
(as  much  for  my  sake  as  my  uncle's,  I  think),  that  in 
a  very  *■'  days  we  departed ;  and  I  saw  no  more  of 
Mr  F  J-  I.  r  Ion.  My  aunt  flatters  herself  I  shall  soon 
forge-  i  -perhaps,  she  thinks  I  have  forgotten  him, 
alread  '  r  I  never  mention  his  name  ;  and  she  may 
continue  to  think  so,  till  we  meet  again — if  ever  that 
should  be.     I  wonder  if  it  will. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

August  26th. — I  am  now  quite  settled  down  to  my 
usual  routine  of  steady  occupations  and  quiet  amuse- 
ments—tolerably contented  and  cheerful,  but  still 
looking  forward  to  spring  with  the  hope  of  returning 
to  town,  not  for  its  gaieties  and  dissipations,  but  for 
the  chance  of  meeting  Mr  Huntingdon  once  again  ;  for 
still,  he  is  always  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  dream-. 
In  jdl  my  employments,  whatever  I  do,  or  see,  or  hear, 
has  an  ultimate  reference  to  him  ;  whatever  skill  or 
knowledge  I  acquire  is  some  day  to  be  turned  to  his 
advantage  or  amusement ;  whatever  new  beauties  in 
nature  or  art  I  discover,  are  to  be  depicted  to  meet 
his  eye,  or  stored  in  my  memory  to  be  told  him  at 
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some  future  period.  This,  at  least,  is  the  hope  that  i 
cherish,  the  fancy  that  lights  me  on  mySy  *V 
It  may  be  only  an  ignis  fatuus,  after  aU,  U?TLnl 
no  harm  to  follow  it  with  my  eyes  and  rejoiced  t 
lustre   as  long  as  it  does  not  lire  me  from  ?he  1^ 

iT^tl  i"  ^r^ '  ^"'^  ^  *^'°»^  it  will  notX  I  ha  « 
thought  deeply  on  my  aunfs  advice,  and  I  se^  cleaX 
now,  tht*  folly  of  throwing  myself  awav  on  mf«  fi  V^' 
unworthy  of 'all  the  love^I  ha'^l  to  J^^and^n^^^^^^^^ 

sfm^rht'^i^fo  Zr)^\z\t:§f:^ip? 

rThh^l  i??  should  ^^iLtbTm^^^^  L"  s^S 

he  L  sitiiTJ^'  too  little  probable,  considering  ho" 
sho„l/  !ct  ^  *^"**  ^^  T^°°»  surrounded),  and  if  he 

cJnsent^ntuVir"^.^^"-^.^"  deteri^Jned  not 
consent  until  I  know  for  certain  whether  mv  aunt's 
opinion  of  him  or  mine  is  nearest  the  truS^  fof  if 
mine  is  altogether  wrong,  it  is  not  he  that  I  live     t 
s  a  creature  of  my  own  ima'-ination.     But  I  thLk 
n^  7'°°/~-"°?  no-there  is  a  secret  somethinL-an 
mward  instinct  that  assures  me  I  am  rifflit      tSL.  • 
essental  goodness  in  him  ;-anS  tha™  Jg^ht  tl  unfold 
It !     If  he  has  wandered,  what  bliss  to  recall  him      If 
wLT  "W"^  ***  *^«  ^^°«f"l  influence  of  c^rrup.^ 

*  *  *    "  ♦  « 

n  J**if^u'  **"*  ^''t  Of  September  ;  but  my  uncle  h- 
ordered  the  gamekeeper  to  snare  the  partrT/ges  ?  5  Sm 
fhllT!"  '°"''-  „  "  ^»*t  gentlemen  ?«lXd  when 
Lend  Mrwr^l^  ^''^  ^"  ^^^  i^^'ted  to  Toot  hS 
Sam^;i:fc;^^^^^^^^^^^^      m-aTt^i^i:!- 

tingdon  was  actually  to   be  a  third  '      \i^         .  "" 

but  he,  laughing  at  her  objection.,  told  he"  ^w^u,; 
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use  talking,  for  the  mischief  was  already  done :  he 
had  invited  Huntingdon  and  his  friend  Lord  Low- 
borough  before  we  left  London,  and  nothing  now 
remained  but  to  fix  the  day  for  their  coming.  So  he 
is  safe,  and  I  am  sure  of  seeing  him.  I  cannot  express 
my  joy.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  conceal  it  from  my 
aunt ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  trouble  her  with  my  feelings 
till  I  know  whether  I  ought  to  indulge  them  or  not. 
If  I  find  it  my  absolute  duty  to  suppress  them,  they 
shall  trouble  no  one  but  myself ;  and  if  I  can  really 
feel  myself  justified  in  indulging  this  attachment,  I 
can  dare  anything,  even  the  anger  an^  grief  of  my 
best  friend,  for  its  object— surely,  I  shall  soon  know. 
But  they  are  not  coming  till  about  the  middle  of  the 

month. 

We  are  to  have  two  lady  visitors  also :  Mr  W  ilmot 
is  to  bring  his  niece  and  her  cousin  Milicent.  I 
suppose,  my  aunt  thinks  the  latter  will  benefit  me  by 
her  society  and  the  salutary  example  of  her  gentle 
deportment,  and  lowly  and  ti  actable  spirit ;  and  the 
former,  I  suspect  she  intends  as  a  species  of  counter- 
attraction  to  win  Mr  Huntingdon's  attention  from  me. 
I  don*t  thank  her  for  this  ;  but  I  shall  bo  glad  of  Mili- 
cent's  company :  she  is  a  sweet,  good  gi/I,  and  I  wish 
I  were  like  her— more  like  her,  at  least,  than  I  am. 
****** 

10th.— They  ar<i  come.  They  came  the  day  before 
yesterday.  The  gentlemen  are  all  gone  out  to  shoot, 
and  the  ladies  are  with  my  aunt,  at  work,  in  the 
drawing-room.  I  have  retired  to  the  library,  for  I  am 
very  unhappy,  and  I  want  to  be  alone.  Books  cannot 
divert  me  ;  so  having  opened  my  desk,  I  will  try  what 
may  be  done  by  detailing  the  cause  of  my  ui.easiness. 
This  paper  will  serve  instead  of  a  confidential  friend 
into  whose  ear  I  might  pour  forth  the  overflowings  of 
my  heart  It  will  not  sympathise  with  my  distresses, 
but  then,  it  will  not  laugh  at  them,  ai.d,  if  I  keep  it 
close,  it  cannot  tell  again ;  so  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
friend  I  could  have  for  the  purpose. 

First,  let  me  speak  of  his  arrival— how  I  sat  at  my 
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window,  and  watched  for  nearly  two  hours,  before  his 

SS;ir».'°*^''^*t*  P*J^  galis-for  thef  all  came 
before  him  -and  how  deeply  I  was  disappointed  at 
«very  arrival  because  it  was  not  his.     FiiSt  came  m 
Wilmot  and  the  ladies.     When  MUicent  had  gTinU, 
her  room,  I  quitted  my  post  a  few  minutes,  to*?ook  S 
upon  her,  and  have  a  little  private  conversSion  for 
she  was  now  my  intimate  frieSd,  several  lonrep^stk 
having  passed   between  us  sin^    our    partW    On 
jjtuniing  to  my  window,  I  beheld  another  carriage  at 
the  door     Was  it  his  ?    No ;  It  was  Mr  Boarhfml 
plain  dark  chariot ;  and  there  stood  he  upon  the  sC 
Wully  superintending  the  dislodging  Jf  his  vario^^ 

wf ♦r^  iSft^'^:  ^**  »  colfection  !  one  w3 
have  thought  he  projected  a  visit  of  six  months  at  ta 
A  (^nsiderable  tfme  after,  came  Lord  LowborougMn 
his  barouche.  Is  he  one  of  the  profligate  friends  I 
Mm^f  L/  '^"""^^  think  not;  for^o  fne  could  J 
him  a  joUy  companion,  I'm  sure,— and  besides  he 
appears  too  sober  and  gentlemanly'in  his  d^^n'our 
to  merit  such  suspicions.     He  is  k  taU,  thin,  gloomy' 

if  a  sn5,L\°%^^PK*°*'j^  *^^«*°  thirty'and  foSy°S 
ofasomewhatsickly,  careworn  aspect 

At  last,  Mr    Huntingdon's    light    phaeton    came 
bowling  merrily  up  the  lawn.     I  ^ad  fut  a  tranS 

!ut"St«°^S™^I°''  *^*  °^T«°t  itstopped,  he  sprang 
out  over  the  side  on  to  the  portico  stepL  anl  di^ 
appeared  into  the  house.  '^  * 

JirTZ  '"il'T'i*®?  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^«'  dinner-a  duty 
tlin?.^'^  H  ^*^  ^r  r^"^  "P«°  ™e  for  the  last 
twenty  mmutes  ;  and  when  that  important  business 
was  completed  I  repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
I  found  ^Ir  and  Miss  Wilmot,  and  Miliclnt  Har^e 

tnn^crV  /  *^*"  ^""r  Bo^'ham,  who  seemed  quite 
tot  tLw^t-..^'*  forpve  my  former  conduct,\nd 
ini  S^  i^  *  little  conciliation  and  steady  persever- 
ance  on  his  part  might  yet  succeed  in  briniiSi  me  to 

MUicent  7^^'  '  '''''^  **  *^*  "^^^^^  oonSgTitJ 
Milicent,  he  came  up  to  me,  and  was  beginning  to  talk 
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in   nearly  his    usual    strain,  when  Mr  Huntingdon 
entered  the  room. 

«  How  will  he  greet  me,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  my  hound- 
ing heart ;  and,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet  him,  I 
turned  to  the  window  to  hide  or  subdue  my  emotion. 
But  having  saluted  his  host  and  hostess,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company,  he  came  to  me, ,  rdently  squeezed  my 
hand,  and  murmured  he  was  glau  co  see  me  once  again. 
At  that  moment  dinner  was  announced,  my  aunt  desired 
him  to  take  Miss  Hargrave  into  the  dining-room,  and 
odious  Mr  Wilmot,  with  unspeakable  grimaces,  offered 
his  arm  to  me ;  and  I  was  condemned  to  sit  between 
himself  and  Mr  Boarham.  But,  afterwards,  when  wo 
were  all  again  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  I  was 
indemnified  for  so  much  suffering  by  a  few  delightful 
minutes  of  conversation  with  Mr  Huntingdon. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening.  Miss  Wilmot  was  called 
upon  to  sing  and  play  for  the  amusement  of  the 
company,  and  I  to  exhibit  my  drawings,  and,  though 
he  likes  music,  and  she  is  an  accomplished  musician,  I 
think  that  I  am  right  ia  affirming,  that  he  paid  more 
attention  to  my  drawing  than  to  her  music. 

So  far,  so  good  ; — but,  hearing  him  pronounce,  sotto 
voce,  but,  with  peculiir  emphasis,  concerning  one  of 
the  pieces,  "  This  is  better  than  all !  "—I  looked  up, 
curious  to  see  which  it  was,  and,  to  my  horror,  beheld 
him  complacently  gazng at  the  back  of  the  picture  : — 
it  was  his  own  face  that  I  had  sketched  there,  and 
forgotten  to  rub  out !  To  make  matters  worse,  in  the 
agony  of  the  moment,  I  attempted  to  snatch  it  from 
his  hand  ;  but  he  presented  me,  and  exclaiming,  "  No 
—by  George,  I'll  kee])  it !  "  placed  it  against  his  waist- 
coat, and  buttoned  h  s  coat  upon  it  with  a  delighted 
chuckle. 

Then,  drawing  a  candle  close  to  his  elbow,  he 
gathered  all  the  drawings  to  himself,  as  well  what  he 
had  seen  as  the  others,  and  muttering,  "  I  must  look 
at  both  sides  now,"  he  eagerly  commenced  an  examina- 
tion, which  I  watched,  at  first,  with  tolerable  composure, 
iu  the  confidenc  j  that  his  vanity  would  not  be  gratified 
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by  any  further  discoveries;  for,  though  I  must  dIp.^ 
guJty  to  having  disfigured  the  back7  of  se^e^S 
abortive  attempts  to  delineate  that  too  f^l^t 
physiognomy,  f  was  sure  that,  with  that  one  unforl^/ 
ate  exception,  I  had  carefuUy  obliterated  all  such 
witnesses  of  my  mfatuation.  But  the  pencil  frequentiv 
leaves  an  impression  upon  card-Soard  tff  nl 
amount  of  rubbing  can  Efface.  S,  it  seem? 
was  the  case  with  most  of    these;    and/  i  coS 

L^T^  t^'  '"^.l"  ^  ^^  hi°»  homing  them  so 
tT-  ^  M^  f*°^[**  ^°*^  P«"»?  ««  i'ltently  ove^  tS 
seeming  blanks ;  but  still,  I  trusted,  he  would  nJt  be 
able  to  make  out  these  dim  traces  te  his  own  satisfact  on 

"I  perceive  the  backs  of  young  ladies'  draw,n,rc 
hke  the  postscripts  of  their  4terf,  areThe  moltl' 
portent  and  interesting  part  of  the  concern." 

Ihen,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  reflected  a  few 
TT^W^^'"'^'  complacently  smiling  to  himself 
^d  while  I  was  concocting  some  cutting  speech  wTere 

over  to  where  Annabella  Wilmot  sat  vehemently 
?hTso^ge"i''  ^'•^  ^owborough,  seated  himselt  on 
Z  r"stof?he'even7nr'  '*'^*^'''  ''""''  *^  ^^^  ''' 
he  WsTwetm?''  '-"'^  '""'^'^^  ^^^  '>— 

nof  wha??n'f  ^°  M°T™*^^  "^^  '**  miserable-I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  Milicent  came  and  began  to  admire 
my  drawings,  and  make  remarks  upon  them -but  1 
could  not  talk  to  her-I  could  telk  to  noone  •  and 
upon  the  introduction  of  tea,  I  took  advantS^e  of  ?he 
open  door  and  the  slight  'diversion  caSsS  by  its 
entrance  to  slip  out-for  I  was  sure  I  couldnot  teke 
any-and  teke  refuge  in  the  library.  My  aunt  s^nt 
mmas  m  ou^t  of  me,  to  ask  if  I  were  not  comiii  to 

^At'JA  h  m'"'  T^'  ^  «^*>'^'*  °«*  take  an^t^ 
night,  and,  happily,  she  was  too  much  occunied  with 
her  gueste,  to  make  any  further  inouiries  at  ?he  tSe 
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As  most  of  the  company  had  travelled  for  that  day, 
they  retired  early  to  rest ;  and  having  heard  them  all, 
as  I  thought,  go  up  stairs,  I  ventured  out,  to  get  my 
candlestick  from  the  drawing-room  side-board.  But 
Mr  Huntingdon  had  lingered  behind  the  rest :  he  was 
iust  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  I  opened  the  door ; 
and  hearing  my  step  in  the  hall— though  I  could 
hardly  hear  it  myself— he  instantly  turned  back. 

"  Helen,  is  that  you?'*  said  he  ;  "  why  did  you  run 

away  from  us?"  ,      „      .,  t       ui  ». 

"Good  night,  Mr  Huntmgdon,  said  I,  coldly,  not 
choosing  to  answer  the  question.  And  I  turned  away 
to  enter  the  drawing-room. 

"  But  you'll  shake  hands,  won  t  you  ?  said  he, 
placing  himself  in  the  doorway  before  me.  And  he 
seized  mv  hand,  and  held  it  much  against  my  will. 

"Let  me  go,  Mr  Huntingdon!"  said  I— "I  want 
to  get  a  candle." 

"The  candle  will  keep,"  returned  he. 

I  made  a  desperate  effort  to  free  my  hand  from  his 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  to  leave  me,  Helen  ?" 
he  said,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  provoking  self- 
sufficiency—"  you  don't  hate  me,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  do — at  this  moment." 

"  Not  you  !     It  is  Annabella  Wilmot  you  hate,  not 

"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  Annabella  Wilmot," 
said  I,  burning  with  indignation. 
"  But  I  have,  you  know,"  returned  he,  with  peculiar 

emphasis. 
"  That  is  nothing  to  me,  sir  !     I  retorted. 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  Helen  ?— Will  you  swear  it  ? 

— Will  you?"  .        ,   ^     .„        iM 

"  No,  I  won't,  Mr  Huntingdon  !   and  I  will  go  ! 

cried  I,  not  knowing  whether  to  laugh,  or  to  cry,  or  to 

break  out  into  a  tempest  of  fury. 
"  Go,  then,  you  vixen  ! "  he  said  ;  but  the  instant  he 

released  my  hand,  he  had  the  audacity  to  put  his  arm 

round  my  neck,  and  kiss  me. 
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clouds  before  the  summer  ™n  '  '"''*  """"'""S 
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Lord  Lowborough  on  their  legs:  the  one  exception 
being  Mr  Boarham,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  rain 
that  had  fallen  during  the  night,  thought  it  prudent  ta 
remain  behind  a  little  and  join  them  in  a  while  when 
the  sun  had  dried  the  grass.  And  he  favoured  us  all 
with  a  long  and  minute  disquisition  upon  the  evils  and 
dangers  attendant  upon  damp  feet,  delivered  with  the 
most  imperturbable  gravity,  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter 
of  Mr  Huntingdon  and  my  uncle^  who,  leaving  the 
prudent  sportsman  to  entertain  the  ladies  with  his 
medical  discussions,  sallied  forth  with  their  guns, 
bending  their  steps  to  the  stables  first  to  have  a  look  at 
the  horses  and  let  out  the  dogs. 

Not  desirous  of  sharing  Mr  Boarham's  company  for 
the  whole  of  the  morning  I  betook  myself  to  the 
library,  and  there  brought  forth  my  easel  and  began  ta 
paint.     The  easel  and  the  painting  apparatus  would 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  abandoning  the  drawing-room  if 
my  aunt  should  come  to  complain  of  the  desertion,  and 
besides  I  wanted  to  finish  tne  picture.     It  was  one  I 
had  taken  great  pains  with,  and  i  intended  it  to  be  my 
masterpiece,  though  it  was  somewhat  presumptuous  in 
the  design.     By  the  bright  azure  of  the  sky,  and  by 
the  warm  and  brilliant  lights  and  deep  long  shadows,  I 
had    endeavoured    to   convey    the   idea  of  a   sunny 
morning.     I  had  ventured  to  give  more  of  the  bright 
verdure  of  spring  or  early  summer  to  the  grass  and 
foliage  than  is  commonly  attempted  in  pinting.     The 
scene  represented  was  an  open  glade  in  a  wood.     A 
group  of  dark  Scotch  firs  was  introduced  in  the  middle 
distance  to  relieve  the  prevailing  freshness  of  the  rest  'y 
but  in  the  foreground  were  part  of  the  gnarled  trunk 
and  of  the  spreading  boughs  of  a  large  forest  tree, 
whose  foliage  was  of  a  brilliant  golden  green—not 
golden  from  iautumnal  mellowness,  but  from  the  sun- 
shine and  the  very  immaturity  of  the  scarce  expanded 
leaves.     Upon  this  bough,  that  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sombre  firs,  were  seated  an  amorous  pair  of 
turtle  doves,  whose  soft  sad  coloured  plumage  atForded 
a  contrast  of  another  nature  ;  and  beneath  it  a  young 
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gri  was  kurelinff  on  the  ilaivvspangled  turf  with  I.«,j 
thrown  back  aud  masses  a(  fST^J^  J  ir  "!*' 

shoulders,  her  hacds^L;L    iL^S-fuS"  ""^ 

absoV    ■./cho.rrtf„'o«;1,e;''''"-'°»   '"'P'^ 

teru;  ttiasra1.dn"-"^"?' 4  '^'-  '•■^^ 

re^^^ix  fttrv'gf s;::,^^.  J'^^.s'r  ^«-'r>^ 

stady  for  a  vounif  LI     i„  •'      ^  "  "  ''"'>'  """"K 
just  ripening  IZ  Ca„r„ra„d  Ue"^^;^^™""' 

;rrre»heri,tihi^n'"-'-°^-"'';s^^ 

»he  >vUl  betooSZnt^'th^fBrett:  t  ""Df  "''f 
as  fond  and  fervp,.t  ^  u!  j  P/®?*>  hen-do^  e  by 

pleasant  it  win  '^'' '  ^"^  ^^^  «  thinkin- how 

find  her.''  '  ^"'^  '^'''  *^"^^"''  ^"^  ^^"^hful  hi  wHl 

A.m^'shi^SaKlS^lgr^^    '^   ''^'""'   ^-'^^  -^ 

"Perhaps,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  tho  i,.  u 
trayaganee  of  Hope's  im^nin^T...^    -^a^c  '     *"" 

thoV^'ht'soL'rhuf'no"',"  "  "?*•     '  '■"«'"  hav 
We.'and  I  wilft'w^.'ern'al'e^re;  S'h^^a  f^.i 
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alone,  through  summ<  r  and  winter,  '' rour  youth  aiid 
age,  and  life  and  death  !  if  age  and  ueath  ast  cc  le." 
He  spoke  this  in  su«h  serio  is  earnest  thut  my  i  art 
hounded  with  deiighi ;  hut  the  uinute  after  he 
changed  his  tone,  an«l  asked,  with  a  significant  smiic, 
if  I  had  "aiiv  more  po  traits." 

"No,"  replied  I,  redd.ning  with  confusion  and 
wrath.  But  my  portfolio  was  on  the  tahle :  he  took 
it  up,  and  coolly  sat  down  to  examine  its  contents. 

"  Mr  Huntiiij^don,  tho^e  are  my  unfinished  sketches/^ 
cried  I,  '^  and  i  never  let  any  one  see  them." 

And  I  placed  my  hand  on  the  port  olio  to  wrest  it 
from  Wm,  but  he'  m  vintaiued  his  hold,  assuring  me 
t  .at  he  ■'  liked  unfinished  sketches  of  all  things." 

"  But  I  hate  them  to  he  so^n,"  re  urned  L  "  I 
can't  let  vou  iiave  it,  indeed  ! " 

•   Let  liie  have  its  bowels  then,"  said  he  ;  and  iust  a 
1   wrenciied  the   i)ortfolio   from   his  hand   he      eftl 
abstracted  the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  ai  d    ift' 
turning  them  over  a  monient  h'  cried  imt,— 

"  Blebs  my  stars,  here's  another  ! ''  and  slipj  :  a 
small  oval  of  ivory  paf^^r  into  his  waistcoai  ocKet  — 
a  complete  miniaturt  fKirtrait  that  I  had  sk-tCi.ed  v  'h 
such  tolerable  success  a^  to  bt  induced  m  cuui.r  it 
witii  great  pains  and  care.  But  I  was  det  rmmef^  he 
should  not  keep  it 

'•  Mr  Huntingd<     "  cried  I,  "1  insist  upo: 
th  I  iack  !     It  is   aine,  and  yoi.    liave  no  rigl  ne 

it.     (iive  it  me,   dire^tl-  — I'll    uev*  r   fortrivt  f 

vou  don't ! " 

But  the  more  vehemently  I  insisted,  the  more     e 
.-^gravated  my  distress  by  his  insulting  gleeful  laugh. 
\t  length,  however,  he  restored  it  to  me,  saying,— 

"  Well,  weU,  since  you  value  it  so  much,  I'll  not 
ieprive  you  of  it." 

To  show  him  how  I  va  led  it  I  tore  it  m  wo  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  P  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
His  merriment  suddenly  -easing,  he  stared  in  mute 
amazement  at  the  consuming  treasure  ;  and  then,  with 
a  careless  "  Humph  !    I'll  go  and  shoot  now,"   he 
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turned  on  his  heel,  and  vacated  the  apartment  by  the 
window  as  he  came,  and  setting  on  ks  hat  wit^h  an 
air,  took  up  his  gun  and  walked  away,  whistlinir  as 
he  went-and  leaving  me  not  too  much  agitated  to 

? a  ^eSeS'Sir'  ""  '  ™  «""'  »'  "■•  ■"»-»»' «^° 

\rhen  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  I  found  Mr 

Boarham  had  ventured  to  follow  his  comrades  to  the 

thtlc*  If  f"""^^  ^^'  ^;^°*'^>  ^  ''^^^  they  dS  not 
K  •  ^®*°™'°^'.  1  volunteered  to  accom^>any  the 
ladi^  in  a  walk,  and  show  Annabella  and  MiEt  the 

^^^  SM^*  '^r.'y-  ^«  **>»k  »  longl^mblf  iSd 
re-entered  the  park  just  as  the  sportsmen  were  retura 

i?^  S?'?!.  *****'.  expedition,  '/oil-spent  and  toivS- 
stamed   the  main  body  of  them  cross^  over  the  «^s 

s^laXd  :^X  **"*  ^'  Huntingdon,  aU  spattered^nd 
splashed  M  he  was,  Rnd  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
prey-to  the  nc  .mall  offence  of  my  aun?8  strict 
sense  of  propriety-came  out  of  his  way  ?o  meet  S 
with  cheerful  smiles  and  words  for  alKbut  me    an^ 

SiTJff  ^•"'.f  ^  *^*r^°  A°°^^"»  Wilmot  an?myself 
walkwi  up  the  road  and  began  to  relate  the  varimi« 
exploits  and  disasters  of  thTday,  in  a  mamJr  hat 
would  have  convulsed  me  with  laughter  i?I  had  been 
on  good  terms  with  him  ;  but  he%ddressed  himself 
entirely  to  Annabella,  and  1,  of  course,  left  a  rthe 

tt'n.U°-  fJ^^  ''"^"^"^^  *°  h«'>  -°d  affect  ng 
fSL  ?f  indifference  to  whatever  passed  between 
them,  walked  along  a  few  paces  apartT  and  looking 

wb^foCini'r'  "^'^^  ™^  {''^"'-^  mS 

went  before,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and  gravely  discours- 
ing together     At  length,  Mr  Huntingdon  tuS  to 
s"?d,-       *^^'*^'"ff  °>«    i'^   «  confidential    wh2per! 
«  Helen,  why  did  you  burn  my  picture  ?  " 
Because  I  wished  to  destroy  it,"  I  answered  with 
an  asperity  it  is  useless  now  to  liment.  *°'''®'*^'  '^^^ 
Oh,  very  good  I"  was  the  reply,  "if  you  don't 
value  me,  I  must  turn  to  somebody  tfcit  Trill^' 
I   thought  it    wai   parUy  in   jest-a   hilf-playful 
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mixtare  of  mock  resignation  and  pretended  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  immediately  he  resumed  his  place  beside 
Miss  Wilmot,  and  from  that  hour  to  this — during  all 
that  evening,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  all  this  morning  (the  22nd),  he  has 
never  given  me  one  kind  word  or  one  plei..^nt  look — 
never  spoken  to  mj  but  from  pure  necessity — never 

f lanced  towards  me  bat  with  a  cold  unfriendly  look 
thought  him  quite  incapable  of  assuming. 

My  aunt  observes  the  change,  and  though  she  has 
not  inquired  the  cause  or  made  any  remark  to  me  on 
the  subject,  I  see  it  gives  her  pleasure.  Miss  Wilmot 
observes  it,  too,  and  triumphantly  ascribes  it  to  her 
own  superior  charms  and  blandishments ;  but  I  am 
truly  miserable — more  so  than  I  like  to  acknowledge 
to  myself.  Pride  refuses  to  aid  me.  It  has  brought 
me  into  the  scrape,  and  will  not  help  me  out  of  it. 

He  meant  no  harm — it, was  only  nis  joyous,  playful 
spirit;  and  I  by  my  acrimonious  resentment — so 
serious,  so  disproportioned  to  the  offence — have  so 
wounded  his.  feelings — so  deeply  offended  him,  that  I 
fear  he  will  never  forgive  me — and  all  for  a  mere  jest ! 
He  thinks  I  dislike  him,  and  he  must  continue  to 
think  so.  I  must  lose  him  for  ever,  and  Annabella 
may  win  him,  and  triumph  as  she  will. 

But  it  is  not  my  loss  nor  her  triumph  that  I  deplore 
so  greatly  as  the  wreck  of  my  fond  hopes  for  his 
advantage,  and  her  unworthiness  of  his  affection,  and 
the  injury  he  will  do  himself  by  trusting  his  happiness 
to  her.  She  does  not  love  him :  she  thinks  only  of 
herself.  She  cannot  appreciate  the  good  that  is  in 
him :  she  will  neither  see  it,  nor  value  it,  nor  cherish 
it  She  will  neither  deplore  his  faults  nor  attempt 
their  amendment,  but  rather  aggravate  them  by  her 
own.  And  I  doubt  whether  she  will  not  deceive  him 
after  all.  I  see  she  is  playing  double  between  him 
and  Lord  Lowborough,  and  while  she  amuses  herself 
with  the  lively  Huntingdon  she  tries  her  utmost  to 
enslave  his  moody  friend ;  and  should  she  succeed  in 
bringing  both  to  her  feet,  the  fascinating  commoner 
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mil  have  but  little  chance  against  the  lordly  peer 
If  he  observes  her  artful  by-play  it  irives  hini  nn 
uneasiness,  but  rather  adds  new  Jst  toTif  diveiion 
X'Slufst*  ^*^"^"^*^°^  «^-^  ^  ^«  otherwIT ^oS 
Messrs  Wilmot  and  Boarham  have  severally  taken 
occasion  by  his  neglect  of  me  to  renew  theradvances 

Saue  h^m  ^n  .     **'-^'',  P«,'^everance  to  endeavour  to 
Pique  him  into  a  revival  of  affection  ;  but.  iustice  and 

enS  K'  1,'  ?  ^'""^^  °°*  »^-  *»  do  '* ;  I Vmlnnoy^d 
arinlth^Jn  J*"f,P'-«««nt  persecutions  without  encour 

Sus  mtS  pi' V  ''"^  r:*"  '^J  d'd  ^*  '^^"Id  have 
Sndprfhi  ii  f^""^  T""  ^""'  ^«  «««s  me  suffering 
cnnioo  ?I'*°*^^'*'®°^'°?  attentions  and  prosaic  dis! 
n^hf  '  -fi,*^!  °°^'  '^^d  *^^«  repulsive  obtrufionVof  the 

for  ^^0^""'  '^  ."""^^  ^  *  ^''^'^«^  «f  commiseratLn 
for  me,  or  resentment  against  my  tormentors  Hp 
never  could  have  loved  me,  or  he  would  not  have 
LIS  t  me  so  willingly,  and  he  would  not  go  on 
talking  to  everybody  else  so  cheerfully  as  he  does- 
laughing  and  jesting  with  Lord  Lowborough  and  mv 
uncle    teas  ng  Milicent  Hargrave,  and   flfrting  wkh 

Orwh1tS\™hV>f-  '^"«^^"K  --e  on^'^mTnd' 
un,  Why  can  1 1  hate  him  ?  I  must  be  infatuated  or  I 
should  scorn  to  regret  him  as  I  do  !  But  I  must  ralh' 
frimmrh7a?t'  T^  ---"'"^^-^  try  to'i^'r  w!j 


CHAPTER  XIX 

TwENxy-sEcoND.  Night- What  have  I  done?  and 
what  w.ll  be  the  end  of  it?  I  cannot  c^m"y  reflect 
upon  it ;  I  cannot  sleep.     I  must  have  recouri  t^  my 
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I  went  down  to  dinner  resolving  to  be  cheerful  and 
well-conducted,  and  kept  my  resolution  very  creditably, 
considering  how  my  head  ached,  and  how  internally 
wretched  I  felt — I  don't  know  what  is  come  over  me  of 
late;  my  very  energies,  both  mental  and  physical, 
must  be  strangely  impaired,  or  I  should  not  have  acted 
so  weakly  in  many  respects  as  I  have  done ; — but  I 
have  not  been  well  this  last  day  or  two :  I  suppose  it 
is  with  sleeping  and  eating  so  little,  and  thinking  so 
much,  and  oeing  so  continually  out  of  humour.  But 
to  return :  I  was  exerting  myself  to  sing  and  play  for 
the  amusement,  and  at  the  request,  of  my  aunt  and 
Milicent,  before  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing- 
room  (Miss  ^Vilmot  never  likes  to  waste  her  musical 
efforts  on  ladies'  ears  alone).  Milicent  had  asked  for  a 
little  Scotch  song,  and  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  it 
when  they  entered.  The  first  thing  Mr  Huntingdon 
did,  was  to  walk  up  to  Annabella. 

"  Now,  Miss  Wilmot,  won't  you  give  us  some  music 
to-night  ?  "  said  he.  "  Do  now  !  I  know  you  will,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  hungering  and  thirsting 
all  day  for  the  sound  of  your  voice.  Come  !  the  piano's 
vacant." 

It  was  ;  for  I  had  quitted  it  immediately  upon  hear- 
ing his  petition.  Had  I  been  endowed  with  a  proper 
degree  of  self-possession,  I  should  have  turned  to  the 
lady  myself,  and  cheerfully  joined  my  entreaties  to 
his ;  whereby  I  should  have  disappointed  his  expecta- 
tions, if  the  affront  had  been  purposely  given,  or  made 
him  sensible  of  the  wrong,  if  it  had  only  arisen  from 
thoughtlessness ;  but  I  felt  it  too  deeply  to  do  anything 
but  rise  from  the  music-stool,  and  tnrow  myself  back 
on  the  sofa,  suppressing  with  difficulty  the  audible 
expression  of  the  bitterness  I  felt  within.  I  knew 
Annabella's  musical  talents  were  superior  to  mine,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  I  should  be  treated  as  a  perfect 
nonentity.  The  time  and  the  manner  of  his  asking 
her.  appeared  like  a  gratuitous  insult  to  me ;  and  1 
could  nave  wept  with  pure  vexation. 

Meantime,  she  exultingly  seated  herself  at  the  piano. 
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and  favoured  him  with  two  of  his  favourite  souifs  in 
such  superior  sty  e  that  even  I  soon  lost  my  anger  n 
^miration  and  hstened  with  a  sort  of  gloomy  pleasure 
to  the  skilftil  moaalations  of  her  full-toned  and  power- 
Sty^i*"!'  ^  J^'^'^'ouslv  aided  by  her  rounded  and 
spirited  touch  ;  and  while  my  ears  drank  in  the  sound 
my  eves  rested  on  the  face  of  her  principal  auditor 
and  derived  an  equal  or  superior  Jelight  from  the 
contemnlation  of  his  speaking  countenance,  as  he  stood 
beside  Iier-that  eye  and  brow  lighted  up  with  keen 
enthusiasm  and  that  sweet  smUe^ssing  and  apS 

-*^i'*'*l«^^'u"'i.°^  '"°«*»'"«  «°  W^April   day^^-o 
wonder  he  shou  d  hunger  and  thirst  to  tear  her  sinjr 

if°Z  3t%  u"'/'**"'."*^  ^^*  ^^  '««J^1«8«  slighi 
■Jn.r^^fl  ^  '^^I  "*^^®'*  **  °»y  V^^^  resentment  of 
juch  a  tnfle--ashamed  too  of  those  bitter  envious  pan^ 
that  gnawed  my  inmost  heart,  in  spite  of  alfthis 
4idmiration  and  delight. 

finl^^'*  °ir''!    ^'"^  I''*®'   phiyfuUy   running   her 
fingers  over  the  keys,  when  she  had  concluded  the 
^ond  song,  "  Wbat  shall  I  give  you  next?" 
But  in  saving  this,  she  looked  back  at  Lord  Low- 

M^Art  CI-  '**?^'"«^  ^  ""^«  ^«h'°d,  leaning 
against  the  back  of  a  chair,  an  attentive  listener,  too, 
experiencing,  to  judge  from  his  countenance,  much  the 

But  the  look  she  gave  him  plainly  said,  "Do  vou 

I^iotfr^J  T''\  ""Pu^.^^  ^  ^^^'^y  y^'^i"  '^"•J  thus 

«v«r/ifr  *  ^"^  ^'''^^^'?  «^«  f^'^^^rd,  and  turning 
Zt  jLT'^'y'  Presentfy  set  before  her  a  little  son^ 
that  I  had  noticed  before,  and  read  more  than  once 
i^th  an  interest  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  my- 
Z  ft?"?/'  '"a"J  °^'°^  ^'*»'  the  reigning  tyrant  of 
Ti  '^'i'^J'fr  ^"'^  "^'^  '^^t*^  ™y  «erves  already  ex- 
cited and  half  unstrung,  I  could  not  hear  thosSwords 
so  sweetlv  warbled  forth,  without  some  symptoms  of 
emotion  1  was  not  able  to  suppress.     Tears  rose  un- 

Sl\*?  ^rK'y''^"'^.'*  i  *»""«^  my  face  in  the  sofa- 
pillow  that  they  might  flow  unseen  while  I  listened. 
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The  air  was  simple,  sweety  and  sad,  it  is  still  running 
in  my  head, — and  so  are  the  words : — 

''  Farewell  to  thee  !  but  not  &rewell 
To  all  my  fondest  thoughts  of  thee : 
Within  my  heart  they  still  shall  dwell ; 
And  they  shall  cheer  and  comfort  me. 

O,  beautiful,  and  full  of  jp*ace  ! 

If  thou  hadst  never  met  mine  eye, 
I  had  not  dreamed  a  living  face 

Could  fancied  charms  so  far  outvie. 

If  I  may  ne'er  behold  again 
That  form  and  face  so  dear  to  me. 

Nor  hear  thy  voice,  still  would  I  fain 
Preserve,  for  aye,  their  memory. 

That  voice,  the  magic  of  whose  tone 

Can  wake  an  echo  in  my  breast. 
Creating  feelings  that,  alone. 

Can  make  my  tranced  spirit  blest. 

That  laughing  eye,  whose  sunnv  beam 
My  memory  would  not  cherish  less  ; — 

And  oh,  that  smile  !  whose  joyous  gleam 
No  mortal  languish  can  express. 

Adieu  !  but  let  me  cherish,  ^  ill, 
The  hope  with  which  I  cannot  part. 

Contempt  may  wound,  and  coldness  chill. 
But  still  it  lingers  in  my  heart. 

And  who  can  tell  but  Heaven,  at  last. 
May  answer  all  my  thousand  prayers. 

And  bid  the  future  pay  the  past 
With  joy  for  anguish,  smiles  for  tears.'"' 

When  it  ceased,  I  longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  out  of  the  room,     llic  sofa  was  not  far  from  the 
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doo^but  I  did  not  dare  to  raise  my  head,  for  I  knew 
Mr  Huntingdon  was  standing  near  me,  and  I  knew  by 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  as  he  spoke  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  Lord  Lowborough's,  that  his  fece  was  turned 
towards  me.  Perhaps,  a  half  suppressed  sob  had 
caught  his  ear,  and  caused  him  to  look  round-Heaven 
forbid  I  But,  with  a  violent  effort,  I  checked  S 
in  if.*!!^^  0/ weakness,  dried  my  tears,  and,  when  I 
thought  he  had  turned  away  again,  rose,  and  instantly 
left  the  anartment,  taking  refuge  in  my  favourite 
resort,  the  library. 

There  was  no  light  there  but  the  faint  red  glow  of 
the  n^lected  fire ;  but  I  did  not  want  a  light :  1  only 
waut«l  to  indulge  my  thoughts,  unnoticed  and  undii 
turbed ;  and  sitting  down  on  a  low  stool  before  the 
easy  chair,  I  gunk  my  head  upon  its  cushioned  seat 
and  thought,  and  thought,  until  the  tears  gushed  out 
again,  and  I  wept  like  any  child.     Presently,  however 
the  door  was  genUy  opened  and  some  one  entered  the 
'?®™-  rJ  tfusted  it  was  only  a  servant,  and  did  not 
stir,     llie  door  was  closed  again— but  I  was  not  alone  • 
a  hand  gently  touched  my  shoulder,  and  a  voice  said 
sortly, —  ' 

"  Helen,  what  is  the  matter  .5>" 

I  could  not  answer  at  the  moment. 
„oC7""*!""^*'  and  shall  tell  me,"  was  added,  more 
vehemenUy,  and  the  speaker  threw  himself  in  his 
hfr^lf   ?  *  T  ^"  ?®  /V<f»  »°d  forcibly  possessed 
re  M  -  "^  '  **^  *^"*^*  **  ""^^y*  *"^ 

"It  is  nothing  to  you,  Mr  Huntingdon." 
Are  you  sure  it  is  nothing  to  me.?"  he  returned  • 

can  you  swear  that  you  were  not  thinking  of  me 
while  you  wept.'' 

This  was  unendurable.  1  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but 
be  was  kneeling  on  my  dress. 

"Tell  me,"  continued  he— "  I  want  to  know.- 
oecause,  if  you  were,  I  have  something  to  say  to  yiu, 
—and  if  not,  ril  go.  f        j     > 

"  Go  then  ! "  I  cried  ;  but,  fearing  he  would  obey  too 
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well,  and  never  come  again,  I  hastily  added — ''  Or  say 
what  vou  have  to  say,  and  have  done  with  it ! " 

"But  which?"  said  he— "for  I  shall  only  sav  it  if 
yoa  really  were  thinking  of  me.     So  tell  me,  Helen." 

"  You're  excessively  impertinent,  Mr  Huntingdon  !" 

"  Not  at  all — too  pertinent,  you  mean — so  you  won't 
tell  me? — M'ell,  I'll  spare  your  woman's  pride,  and, 
construing  your  silence  into  *  Yes,'  I'll  take  it  for 
granted  tibat  I  was  the  subject  of  your  thoughts,  and 
the  cause  of  your  affliction ** 

"  Indeed,  sir " 

"  If  you  deny  it,  I  won't  tell  you  my  secret," 
threatened  he ;  and  I  did  not  interrupt  him  again — 
or  even  attempt  to  repulse  him,  though  he  had  taken 
my  hand  once  more,  and  half  embraced  me  with  his 
ouier  arm — I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it  at  the  time. 

**  It  is  this,"  resumed  he  ;  "that  Annabella  Wilmot, 
in  comparison  with  you,  is  like  a  flaunting  peony  com- 
pared with  a  sweet,  wild  rosebud  gemmed  with  dew — 
and  I  love  you  to  distraction  ! — Now,  tell  me  if  that 
intelligence  gives  you  any  pleasure.  Silence  again? 
That  means  yes — 'Then  let  me  add,  that  I  cannot  live 
without  you,  and  if  you  answer.  No,  to  this  last  ques- 
tion, you  will  drive  me  mad.— Will  you  bestow  your- 
self upon  me  } — you  will ! "  he  cried,  nearly  squeezing 
me  to  death  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  no  ! "  I  exclaimed,  struggling  to  free  myself 
from  him — "  you  must  ask  my  uncle  and  aunt." 

'They  won't  refuse  me,  if  you  don't." 
I'm  not  so  sure  of  that — my  aunt  dislikes  you." 

"  But  you  don't,  Helen— say  you  love  me,  and  I'll 

go" 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  ! "  I  replied. 

"  I  will,  this  instant, — if  you'll  only  say 
me." 

"  You  know  I  do,"  I  answered.  And 
caught  me  in  his  arms  and  smothered 
kisses. 

At  that  moment,  my  aunt  opened  wide  the  door, 
and  stood  before  us,  candle  in  hand,  in  shocked  and 
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horrified  amazement,  gazing  alternately  at  Mr  Hunt 

now  stood  wide  enough  asunder.  But  his  confusion 
was  only  for  a  moment.  Rallying  in  an  instant,  with 
the  most  enviable  assurance,  he  b^an,— 

"I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Mrs  Maxwell !    Don't 
be  too  severe  upon  me.     Pve  been  asking  your  sweet 

""T^  *?  ^^  "*  ^^"^  ^^^^'  ^o'  ^«"« ;  and  she,  lik^a 
good  girl,  informs  me  she  cannot  think  of  it  i^thout 
her  uncle  Wl  aunt's  consent.  So  let  me  implore  vou 
not  to  condemn  me  to  eternal  wretchedness ;  if  Vou 
favour  my  cause,  I  am  safe ;  for  Mr  Maxwell,  I  am 
certain,  can  refuse  you  nothing." 

Jhi^*  "^lu^^^  ^^^^l'?  to-morrow,  sir,«  said  my  aunt, 
coldly.  "It  IS  a  subject  that  demands  mature  and 
serious  deliberation  At  present,  you  had  better  return 
to  the  drawing-room. 

"But  meantime,"  pleaded  he,  "let  me  commend 
my  cause  to  your  most  indulgent " 

"No  indulgence  for  you,  Mr  Huntingdon,  must 
come  between  me  and  the  consideration  of  my  niece's 
happiness.  '  "let-es 

"Ah,  true!  I  know  she  is  an  angel,  and  I  air  a 
presumptuous  dog  to  dream  of  possessing  such  a  tre. 
sure ;  but,  nc/ertheless,  I  would  sooner  die  than  relin- 
quish her  in  favour  of  the  best  man  that  ever  went  to 
bSr^nTs^oul— "^'^'  ^"PP'"^««^  ^  ^°"ld  sacrifice  my 
soul.?'"'''^  ^"•^   soul,  Mr   Huntingdon-sacrifice   your 

"  Well,  I  would  lay  down  my  life " 

"  You  w'ould  not  be  required  to  lay  it  down  " 
I  would  spend  it,  then-devote  my  life -and  all 
Its  powers  to  the  promotion  and  preservation " 

"Another  time,  sir,  we  wiU  talk  of  this-and  I 
should  have  felt  disposed  to  judge  more  favourably  of 
your  pretensions,  if  you  too  had  chosen  another  time 
d^cVriS.'"'  '''  "^  add-another  manner  for  your 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mrs  Maxwell,"  he  began 
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said  she, 
inquiring  for  you 


with   dignity— "The 
the  other  room.** 


in 


'*  Pardon  me,  sir 
company  are 
Ami  she  turned  to  me. 

"Then  you  must  plead  for  me,  Helen,**  said  he,  and 
at  length  withdrew. 

"  You  had  better  retire  to  your  room,  Helen,"  said 
my  aunt,  gravely.  "  I  will  discuss  this  matter  with 
you,  too,  to-morrow.** 

"  Don*t  be  angry,  aunt,**  said  L 

"  My  dear,  1  am  not  angry,**  she  replied  :  "  I  am 
surprised.  If  it  is  true  that  you  told  him  you  could 
not  accept  his  offer  without  our  consent " 

"  It  is  true,"  interrupted  I. 

''  Then  how  could  you  permit ** 

"I  couldn*t  help  it,  aunt,"  I  cried,  bursting  into 
tears.  They  were  not  altogether  the  tears  of  sorrow, 
or  of  fear  for  her  displeasure,  but  rather  the  outbreak 
of  the  general  tumultuous  excitement  of  my  feelings. 
But  my  good  aunt  was  touched  at  my  agitation.  In  a 
softer  tone,  she  repeated  her  recommendation  to  retire, 
and,  gently  kissing  my  forehead,  bfule  me  good-night, 
and  put  her  candle  in  my  hand  ;  and  I  went ;  but  my 
brain  worked  so,  1  could  not  think  of  sleeping.  I  feel 
calmer  now  that  I  have  written  all  this  ;  and  I  will  go 
to  bed,  and  try  to  win  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer. 


CHAFfER  XX 

Septrmber  24th. — In  the  morning  I  rose,  light  and 
cheerful,  nay,  intensely  happy.  The  hovering  cloud 
cast  over  me  bv  my  aunt*s  views,  and  by  the  fear  of 
Dol  obtaining  her  consent,  was  lost  in  the  bright 
effulgence  of  my  own  hopes,  and  the  too  delightful 
consciousness  of  requited  love.  It  was  a  splendid 
morning ;  and  I  went  out  to  enjoy  it,  in  a  quiet  ramble 
in  company  with  my  own  blissful  thoughts.  The  dew 
was  on  the  grass,  and  ten  thousand  gossamers  were 
waving  in  the  breeze  ;  the  happy  red -breast  was  pour- 
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ing  out  its  little  soul  in  song,  and  my  heart  over- 

"-^  But  I  had  not  wandered  far  before  my  solitude  wa. 
"^^^"^  ^^  *^"  **°^y  ^^°°  *h**  could  ha^e  Z 
looked  upon  as  an  unwelcome  intruder:  Mr  HuntiS 
don  came  suddenly  upon  me.  So  unexpected  was  th. 
apparition,  that  I  might  have  thought  it  the  cTSt  on 
InS  «^«^-«^?  ted  ima^nation,  had  the  sense  oS 

fejf/"f '"^"^  *"  ^'l  presence;  but  immediatdy 
I  felt  his  strong  arm  round  my  waist  and  his  warm  kii 
on  my  cheek   whi  e  his  keen  and  gleeful  sTfutetion 
My  own  Helen  !     was  ringing  in  my  ear.  ' 

frnmfSlr""  y«t>"  said  I,  Wily  swerving  aside 
from  this  too  presumptuous  greeting— '*  remember  mv 

S'nt  Don'.  "•"  r.  "^^r  ob^°  my  aun^s  con' 
sent.     Don  t  you  see  she  is  prejudiced  against  you  ?  " 

m-.  kf'l'i?®*''®? '  ^"'^  5^**"  ""s*  tell  me  why,  that  I 
may  best  know  how  to  combat  her  objections.     I  suV- 

tZ'  I  wa?'°^'-  r "  »  P'-o^'f^/'  P"«"ed  he,  obsern"n^g 
«h!n  >,        K I'^-ll',"^^  te  reply,  "and  concludes  that  I 

m^  betS^r  half  '"  ?  """'^^^y  ^^'^^  wherewith  to  endow 
my  better  half.-*  If  so,  you  must  tell  her  that  mv  nro- 
perty  ,s  mostly  entailed,  and  I  cannot  get  nTof^ 

triflwTIt^'  ^^-^  mortgages  on  the^'rest-a  few 
trifling  debts  and  incumbrances  here  and  there,  but 
nothing  to  speak  of ;  and  though  I  acknowledge  I  am 
w«  .n  u  ^  '  ""^^*  ^^-**'  ^*^«  been-still,  I  think, 
xL^^l  ™''"T  P'^**y  comfortably  on  what's  left 
My  father,  you  know,  was  something  of  a  miser  and 
m  his  latter  days  especially,  saw  n?  pleasu^'n'  Hfe 
but  to  amass  riches;  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
son  should  make  it  his  chief  delight  to  spend  them 
Z^fhT'  according  y  the  case,  until  my  a^uaintance 

rll  J  "'  ^"a  "/^\°^  **"^^*  ">«  other  views  and 
nobler  aims       And  the  very  idea  of  having  you  to 

^ri"^""^^'  my  roof  would  force  me  to  m<Jierato 
S^«ll  K°'*'  !r^  ^"'^  ^i^^  ^  Christian-not  to  speak 
of  all  the  prudence  and  virtue  vou  would  instil  iTto 
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my  mind  by  your  wise  counsels  and  sweet,  attractive 
goodness." 

"  But  it  is  not  that, '  said  I,  "  it  is  not  money  my 
aunt  thinks  about.  She  knows  better  than  to  value 
worldly  wealth  above  its  price." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  She  wishes  me  to — to  marry  none  but  a  really  good 
man." 

"  What,  a  man  of  '  decided  niety '  ?— ahem  !— Well, 
come,  I'll  manage  that  too  !  It's  Sunday  to-day,  isn't 
it }  I'll  go  to  church  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
and  comport  myself  in  such  a  godly  sort  that  she  shall 
regard  me  with  admiration  and  sisterly  love,  as  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  burning.  I'll  come  home  sighing 
like  a  furnace,  and  full  of  the  savour  and  nnction  of 
dear  Mr  Blatant's  discourse " — ^ 

"  Mr  Leigh  ton,"  said  I,  dryly. 

"  Is  Mr  Leighton  a  *  sweet  preacher,'  Helen— a 
'  dear,  delightful,  heavenly-minded  man  ? '  " 

"  He  is  a  good  man,  Mr  Huntingdon.  I  wish  1 
could  say  half  as  much  for  you." 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,  you  are  a  saint,  too.  I  crave  your 
pardon,  dearest— but  don't  call  me  Mr  Huntingdon, 
my  name  is  Arthur." 

"  I'll  call  you  nothing — for  I'll  have  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  you  if  you  talk  in  that  way  any  more.  If  you 
really  mean  to  deceive  my  aunt  as  you  say,  you  are 
very  wicked  ;  and  if  not,  you  are  very  wrong  to  jest  on 
sucn  a  subject." 

"I  stand  corrected,"  said  he,  concluding  his  laugh 
with  a  sorrowful  sigh.  "  Now,"  resumed  he,  after  a 
momentary  pause, ''  let  us  talk  about  something  else. 
And  come  nearer  to  me,  Helen,  and  take  my  arm  ; 
and  then  I'll  let  you  alone.  I  can't  be  quiet  while  I 
see  you  walking  there." 

1  complied ;  but  said  we  must  soon  return  to  the 
house. 

''No  one  will  be  down  to  breakfast  yet,  for  long 
enough,"  he  answered.  "  You  spoke  of  your  guardians 
just  now,  Helen,  but  is  not  your  father  still  living?" 
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fd  S.'  "'S''  '"'  """1"'  <"!)«»  «»  anything  forTe'  C 
she  thought  proper  to  ainction. "  *  '  ™' 

.1.       V?  """'''  *•  "nction  anythine  to  whlrh  .k. 
thought  proper  to  object?"  ^  '"' 

I'  No,  r  don't  think  he  cares  enough  about  me  " 

"He  u  very  much  to  bUme-but  h..^"'s"*' k„n„ 

ls'r?';i?L'rhr'tL\'4'"'  "•  "'■""'  "'•' '"  -'"-^ '» 

kn',:wY.i,^'ot"rh*S^"?'"  "'"  '•     "'  '"PP-r- 

.>4^n^s*d 'ntt'ttSrL*';^l\lz'i\r 

the  mention  of  euch  uninJmSSnKtto  7^^  Ii'T 
wT^'!" *i' ?""?'•'« '■•'""  to  •» her  unclevSeafth 

3r:srii";±ii'L':'  '"*-•'  p-^"".^'  -"-=-  "^e  ^^ 
^-^»prwK^„'«gS-<'- 

^er  to  wL?        "!?  [:*P^*  ^"  '^^  «»'d :  lit  me  rathe^ 
Ml«mn  remonstrance,  which,  however,  enthSr  Sled 

angeb,  if  half  she  says  of  him  is  true.    She  is  cTtinu! 


i 
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^ 


ally  talking  to  me  about  him,  and  landing  his  many 
virtues  to  the  skies." 

"You  will  form  a  very  inadequate  estimate  rf  a 
man's  character/'  replied  she,  *'if  you  jud^<*  by  what 
a  fond  sister  says  of  him.  Tlie  worst  of  them  ,euerally 
know  how  to  hide  their  mi.sdeeds  from  their  sisters' 
eyes,  and  their  mothers'  too." 

"  And  there  is  Lord  Lowborough,"  continued  I, 
'•quite  a  decent  man." 

''Who  told  you  so?  Lord  Low uoroiigli  is  a 
desperate  man.  He  has  dissipated  his  fortune  in 
^mbling  and  other  things,  and  is  now  seeking  an 
heiress  to  retrieve  it.  I  told  Miss  Wilmot  so  ;  but 
you're  all  alike  :  she  haughtily  answered  she  was  very 
much  obliged  to  me,  but  she  believed  she  knew  when 
a  man  was  seeking  her  for  her  fortune,  an  J  when  for 
herself;  she  flattered  herself  she  had  had  experience 
enough  in  those  matters,  to  be  justified  in  trusting  to 
her  own  judgment — and  as  for  his  lordship's  lack  of 
fortune,  she  cared  nothing  about  that,  as  she  hoped 
her  own  would  suffice  for  both  ;  and  as  for  his  wild- 
ness,  she  supposed  he  was  no  worse  than  others — 
besides,  he  was  eformed  now.  Yes,  they  can  all  play 
the  hypocrite  whan  they  want  to  take  in  a  fond  mis- 
guideid  woman  ! " 

"  Well,  I  think  he's  about  as  good  as  she  is,*'  said  L 
"  But  when  Mr  Huntingdon  is  married,  he  won't  have 
many  opportunities  of  consorting  with  his  bachelor 
friends ; — and  the  worse  they  are,  the  more  I  long  to 
deliver  him  from  them." 

*'To  be  sure,  my  dear;  ano  the  wor>ie  he  is,  I 
suppose,  the  more  you  long  to  deliver  him  from 
himself." 

"Yes,  provided  he  is  not  incorrigible— that  is,  the 
more  I  long  to  deliver  him  from  his  faults — to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  adventitious  evil 
got  from  conUict  with  others  worse  than  himself,  and 
shining  out  in  the  unclouded  light  of  his  own  genuine 
goodness — to  do  my  utmost  to  help  his  better  self 
against  his  worse,  and  make  him  what  he  would  have 
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^«"h^i5f^^^^^^^^^  had  a  bad, 

passions,  restrict^  him  in  t^e^moi?'-^''  °^°  ^^^'^''^ 
ments  of  childhood  an"  youth  Tf  '"f*^*°*  *°J°y- 
with  every  kin.l^  restr^nf  • '      a  ««,<^'8gu8ted  him 

who  indulged  him  to7h?toS  „Vl.^°l.*/°?^''*»  "^^^^^^ 
husband  for  him  and  1^1 '*u^'\^°*> 'deceiving  her 

those  germs  orfiUy\nd7jt: ZZ^^^  r°"^^« 
press,-and  then,  such  a  spf  le  *'  .'^"'J'  ^  «"P- 

represent  his  friends  to  be-!L^.^  companions  as  yin 

grlwron^y  htm  .  >!"'  «*^«^*--"y.  "  his  kind  have 

cannJt  tell/or  what  nW^7°"  "^^  ^^^«  ^^^^^  »  »«".  I 
pany ;  for '  Whrt  filPJ^^'^V^'l'  f*"  ^"'^ '"  his  com- 

is  nilr^Z'eLV'Ssii^tl  o"\  "^^  ^'^^'^  -^  »>« 
Icssness."  **"*'  '°^  <>°ly  ^'ce  is  thought- 


to^vljy'SiXt^^Tu^L^^i^o^r^^"'^^^"^ 

in  the  sight  of  God  Mr  M^."n;  ^  r'^'^^  «">•  •"ors 
not  without  the  c^^o„  J' .!?,"°*'^«^^°°'  ^  «"PPose>  is 
light-headed  a!  Tu  ^rrp«^*'*-^^^  he  Is  not  so 

endowed  him  with  reason  J^S'^^*  •"  .^''  ^^^^'  ^^' 
the  rest  of  us  -the  S^«f      ^  conscience  as  well  as 

as  to  others"- and^tfTi";:!  *^%T"  *°  ^'^"^  ^  ^^^^ 
he  hear  though  Z'  ros?from"t;e  Seat"  A°n1'''"  "'" 
i*"-?  Helen/' continued  she,  solemnfv  -'Th/*^!":; 
shall  be  turned  into  hell   »n!i  ♦!      7if      ."^  wicked 

you,  pe,Lap.r;Cin'S^S,lffeX'"^fIl= 
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the  lake  that  burneth  with  unquenchable  fire— there 

^°''Not*for^'er,"  I  exclaimed,  "'only  till  he  hif 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing ;'  for  '  If  any.  P*"  «  Y^'f. 
Jbide  not  the  fire,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  yet  himself  shiOl 
be  saved,  but  so  as  by  fire  ;'  and  He  that '  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself  wili  have  aU  men  to  be 
.aved.'  and  '  will  in  the  fulness  of  time,  gather  U^ 
iether  in  one  all  things  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  tasted 
dea'H  for  every  man,  and  in  whom  God  will  reconcile 
all  things  to  himself,  whether  they  be  things  m  earth 
or  things  in  heaven.' "  „ 

"  Oh,  Helen  !  where  did  you  learn  all  this  t 
"In  the  Bible,  aunt.     I  have  searched  it  through,, 
and  found  nearly  thirty  passages,  all  tending  to  support 

the  same  theory."  nui-s    k^A 

"  And  is  that  the  use  you  make  of  your  Bible  .^  Antt 
did  you  find  no  passages  tending  to  prove  the  danger 
and  the  falsity  of  such  a  belief  ?  " 

"  No :  I  found,  indeed,  some  passages  that,  taken  by 
themselves,  might  seem  to  contradict  that  opinion; 
but  they  will  all  bear  a  different  construction  to  that 
which  is  commonly  given,  and  in  most  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  word  which  wu  translate  'everlasting 
or  *  eternal.'  I  don't  know  the  Greek,  but  I  believe  it 
stricUy  means  for  ages,  and  might  signify  either  endle^ 
or  long-enduring.  And  as  for  the  danger  of  the  belief, 
I  would  not  publish  it  abroad,  if  I  thought  any  poor 
wretch  would  be  likely  to  presume  upon  it  to  his  own 
destruction,  but  it  is  a  glorious  thought  to  cherish  in 
one's  own  heart,  and  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  all 

the  world  can  give  ! "  ,  .  v  *• 

Here  our  conference  ended,  for  it  was  now  high  time 
to  prepare  for  church.  Every  one  atlcnded  the  morn- 
iug  service,  except  my  uncle,  who  hardly  ever  goes, 
and  Mr  Wilmot,  who  stayed  at  home  with  him  to- 
enjoy  a  quiet  game  of  cribbagtj.  In  the  afternoon  Miss 
\\'ilmotand  Lord  Lowborough  likewise  excused  them- 
selves from  attending;  but  Mr  Huntingdon  vouchsafed 
to  accompany  us  again      Whether  it  was  to  ingratiat* 
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t'ai^iS  hJv:XVav:S tt!^"^  Y^ ''  ->  ^^  cer- 
oid not  like  his  eondtt  during  Irvicearan'  '^'V?^ ' 
hJ8  prayer-book-  UDside  dnw„   «  *  *"•    HoIdinL' 

the  ViKht,  he  didTofhinrbu't  «7P^\**  *"/  P^*««  but 
he  happened  to  cafcrh  m^*^      *»   *''*''®  ^^""^  ^^^  unless 

air  of  mock  sSlemniry  that  wm^H  k'  ""^l  *  Puritanical 
if  it  had  not  been  1  prLrkiil^*  On^'".^"^'^'-""^^ 
sermon,  after  attentively  re^S;  iJ?"f '.'^"'"'"^  the 
few  minutes,  he  suddenlv  nJ^^^u^"*  I^i^fhton  for  a 
and  snatched  up  a  3*^  Per?!?  • ''  ^J^'^  ?""^''  '^''^ 
the  movement,  he  whispered  th^lT^  *^*?  ^  '^^''^^'^'l 
a  note  of  the  sermon  -bKJl  J  *•« 'T'"  ?<»'n«^  to  nuke 
him  I  could  noT  he'lp  *  d'*^^^^ 
caricature  of  the  nreach^r  ^.*^\  ^^"^"^  "'^'^'n^  a 
pious,  elderly  ^nCnfif-"^  ^2  *^«  'espectabJe, 
absard  old  h^ySte      i„^%"f  "^^  ^^P?«^  °^  ™ost 
talked  to  my  S  ;k„„*"1'^®*'  "P«°  *>'«  return,  he 
of  modest  Teriol  Hj!r"  •  ^^^  ^^'^^^  ^'th  a  decree 

believe  he  haT  4u  1  "S^  *^**  *«•"?*«*  >"«  '" 
discourse.  ^  attended  and  profited  by  the 

libt'Jf^r'redSonVf^^  '''''^''  ^'  '"*«   *he 
"Hit  "'^v'T'^^^""^  -portant  matter, 

been  ar^;.ff^Vyru''  'wiat  !?'%T"^  Huntingdon  has 
auntw^ul/a^^^^^^^^^  Your 

hesiUt'J  ;7o'r  Jhad^h^oS  '^  "r"^  ^  — '*'« 
the  subject.  thorouKhly  made  up  my  mind  on 

ofLXTZ  th'Jt^  «"•  to^^vVh^crse^t?"J 
done  a  diTLuer^?  vou'f'tT  ''ll!'.'.'^-  ^'""'^  »>*v^ 
you  ;  but  that  you  won^Ll    ^^^'^^"/^  'I'not,  I  can  teJl 
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your  head  about  settlements,  or  an3rthing  of  that 
sort?*' 

"I  don't  diink  I  should." 

''Well,  be  thankful,  then,  that  you^ve  wiser  heads 
to  thin- .  for  you.  I  haven't  had  time  yet  to  examine 
thoroughly  into  this  young  rascal's  affairs,  but  I  see 
that  a  great  part  of  his  father's  fine  property  has  been 
squandered  away ; — but  still,  I  think  there's  a  pretty 
fair  share  of  it  left,  and  a  little  careful  nursing  may 
make  a  handsome  thing  of  it  yet ;  and  then  we  must 

Eersuade  your  father  to  give  you  a  decent  fortune,  ae 
e  has  only  one  besides  yourself  to  care  for ; — and,  if 
yon  behave  well,  who  knows  but  what  I  may  be  induced 
to  remember  you  in  my  will  ? "  continued  he,  putting 
his  fingers  to  his  nose,  with  a  knowing  wink. 

"Thanks,  uncle,  for  that  and  all  your  kindness," 
replied  I. 

''Well,  and  I  questioned  this  young  spark  on  the 
matter  of  settlements,"  continued  he ;  "  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  be  generous  enough  on  that  point " 

"  1  knew  he  would  ! "  said  I.  "  But  pray  don't 
trouble  your  head — or  his,  or  mine  about  that ;  for  all 
1  have  will  be  his,  and  all  he  has  will  be  mine ;  and 
what  more  could  either  of  us  require.^"  And  I  was 
about  to  make  my  exit,  but  he  called  me  lutck. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  *'  cried  he — "  We  haven't  mentioned 
the  time  yet.  When  must  it  be.''  Your  aunt  would 
put  it  off  till  the  Lord  knows  when,  but  he  is  anxious 
to  be  bound  as  soon  as  may  be :  he  won't  hear  of  wait- 
ing beyond  next  month  ;  and  you,  I  guess,  will  be  of 
the  same  mind,  so " 

"  Not  at  all,  uncle  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  like 
to  wait  till  after  (-'hristmas.  at  least." 

"  '>h  !  pooh,  pooh  !  never  tell  me  that  tale — I  know 
better,*"  cried  he  ;  and  he  persisted  in  his  incredulity. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  true.  I  am  in  no  hurry  ut  all. 
How  can  I  he,  when  I  think  of  tin*  momentous  change 
that  awaits  me,  and  of  all  I  have  to  leave .''  It  is  huppi- 
uess  enough,  to  know  that  we  are  to  be  united  ;  and 
that  he   really   loves  me,   and    I    may    love   him  as 
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devotedly,   and   think  of  him  as  often  as   I  nl« 


CHAPTER  XXI 

»  «  .nt™.t.  of  the  faniil,,  and  I  tv^ft' .t'£ 
Tou-andl  .m  il  /."■•'^  '  ""S""  *•  congratulate 


Ilia.  -  —"     •••uifc    ui 

my^t':^^:^::J.^"''  '""''■  ■"•'"in,  noble  „. 
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my  flesh  and  blood  lover,  and  I'll  leave  all  the  Sir 
Herberts  and  Valentines  to  you — if  you  can  find  them. " 

"  I  don't  want  them/'  said  she.  "  I'll  be  satisfied 
with  flesh  and  blood  too — only  the  spirit  must  shine 
through  and  predominate.  But  don't  you  think  Mr 
Huntingdon's  face  is  too  red  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  cried  I,  indignantly.  "  It  is  not  red  at  all. 
'iliere  is  Just  a  pleasant  glow — a  healthy  freshness  in 
hia  complexion,  the  warm,  pinky  tint  of  the  whole 
harmonizing  with  the  deeper  colour  of  the  cheeks, 
exactly  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  hate  a  man  to  be  red 
and  white,  like  a  painted  doll — or  all  sickly  white, 
or  smoky  black,  or  cadaverous  yellow  !  " 

"  Well,  tastes  differ — but  I  like  pale  or  dark," 
replied  she.  "But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Helen,  I 
had  been  deluding  myself  with  the  hofie  that  you 
would  one  day  be  my  sister.  I  expected  Walter 
would  be  introduced  to  you  next  season  ;  and  I 
thought  you  would  like  him,  and  was  certain  he 
would  like  you  ;  and  I  flattered  myself  I  should  thus 
have  the  felicity  of  seeing  the  two  persons  I  like  best 
in  the  world — except  mamma — united  in  one.  He 
mayn't  be  exactly  what  you  would  call  handsome, 
but  he's  far  more  distinguished-looking,  and  nicer 
and  better  than  Mr  Huntingdon  ; — and  I'm  sure  you 
would  say  so,  if  you  knew  him." 

"  Impossible,  Milicent !  You  think  so,  because 
you're  his  sister ;  and,  on  that  account,  I'll  forgive 
you  ;  but  nobody  else  should  so  disparage  Arthur 
Huntingdon  to  me,  with  impunity.'' 

Miss  Wilmot  expressed  her  feelings  on  the  subject, 
almost  as  openly. 

"  And  so,  Helen,"  said  she,  coming  up  to  me  with  a 
smile  of  no  amiable  import,  "  you  are  to  be  Mrs 
Huntingdon,  I  suppose  ? ' 

"  Yes,"  replied  1.     '*  Don't  you  envy  me.^" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  sball  probably 
he  Lady  Lowborough  some  day,  and  then  you  know, 
dear,  1  shall  be  in  a  capacity  to  inquire,  '  Don't  you 
envy  me?*" 
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" IndZT^  i  '  '^*"  ^"^y."*'  *>"«'    '^turned  L 
thnnSllr?!       ^'5  5"°"   ^  ^*PPy  then?"    said   sh« 
thooghtfuUy;   and    something   very  like   a   cloud  «f 

"1  don't  want  to  be  idolized/'  I  answered    "hnfi 
^« &MUy,"  Mid  she  with  a  nod.     "I  wish-'  she 

of  the  two  gentlemen  were  united  in  one^hat^S 
I^borough   had   Huntingdon's    handsoi^  f^e  a.S 
good  temper,  and  all  his  wit,  and  mirth  and  rh.rm 
Za^,^'^^'  Huntingdon  had^  Lowhoroughl  1^^^^^^ 
and  titie,  and  delightful  old  family  seat,  aSd  I  [,!/ 
him  ;  and  you  might  have  the  other  and  welcome  " 

rhank  you,  dear  Annabella,  I  am  better  satisfi^.) 
mth  things  as  they  are,  for  my  own  partTand  S  you 

am  wirmTne'-nj.'"}  """^^'^^  "'^^  ^^^  intended',!' 
I  am  with  mine,    said  I ;  and  it  was  true  enough  •  for 

though   vexed  at  first  at   her   uuamiable  snfrit'  W 

f^nkness  touched  me,  and  the  conti^t  between  ou 

S^^^rirje^lf '  ''''  '  ^""^•^  '^^^^  '^'^^'  ^«  ^  ^- 

Mr   Huntingdon's  acquaintances  appear   to   be  no 

^s'mS  Zl"'*^  T  '^PlPT^hing  u'n'ion  than  mine 

ihis  morning's  post  brought  him  letters  from  several 

Dreaktast-table,  be  excited  the  attention  of  the  com- 

crushed  them  all  into  his  pocket,  with  a  private  lauL'l. 
and  said  nothing  till  the  meal  v^as  concluded      The   ' 
H lule   the  company   were   han^rin^r  over   the   firro; 
loitering  through   the  room,  pre^^ous   to  ^ttlinl  Z 
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their  various  morning's  avocations,  he  came  and  leant 
over  the  back  of  my  chair,  with  his  fkce  in  contact 
with  my  curls,  and  commencing  with  a  quiet  little 
kiss,  poured  forth  the  following  complaints  into  my 
ear 

"  Helen,  you  witch,  do  you  know  that  you've  entailed 
upon  me  the  curses  of  all  my  friends?  I  wrote  to 
them  the  other  day,  to  tell  them  of  my  happy  prospects, 
and  now,  instead  of  a  bundle  of  congratulations,  I've 
got  a  pocket-full  of  bitter  execrations  and  reproaches. 
There's  not  one  kind  wish  for  me,  or  one  good  word 
for  you,  among  them  all.  They  say  there'll  be  no 
more  fun  now,  no  more  merry  days  and  glorious  nights 
—and  all  my  fault — I  am  the  first  to  break  up  the 
jovial  band,  and  others,  in  pure  despair,  will  follow 
my  example.  I  was  the  very  life  and  prop  of  the 
community .  they  do  me  the  honour  to  say,  and  I  have 
shamefully  bvitrayed  my  trust " 

"  You  may  join  them  again,  if  you  like,"  said  I, 
somewhat  piqued  at  the  sorrowful  tone  of  his  discourse. 
"I  shoulr^  be  sorry  to  stand  between  any  man — or 
body  of  men,  and  so  much  happiness ;  and  perhaps  I 
can  manage  to  do  without  you,  as  well  as  your  poor 
deserted  friends. '■' 

"Bless  you;  no,"  murmured  he.  **  It's  *all  for 
love  or  the  world  well  lost,'  with  me.  Let  them  go  to 
—where  tliey  belong,  to  speak  politely.  But  if  you 
saw  how  they  abuse  me,  Helen,  you  would  love  me  all 
the  more,  for  having  ventured  so  much  for  your  sake." 

Hi)  pulled  out  his  crumpled  letters.  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  show  them  to  me,  and  told  him  I  did 
not  wish  to  see  them. 

'Tn:  not  going  to  show  them  to  you,  love,"  said 
he.  "'Hiey're  hardly  fit  for  a  lady's  eyes — the  most 
part  of  them.  But  look  here.  This  is  Grimsby's 
scrawl — only  three  lines,  the  sulky  dog  !  He  doesn't 
say  much,  to  b<5  sure,  but  his  very  silence  implies 
more  than  all  the  others'  words,  and  the  less  he  says, 
the  m'>re  he  thinks— and  this  is  Hargrave's  missive. 
He  is  particularly  grieved  at  me,  because,  forsooth,  he 
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had  fallen  in  love  with  you  from  his  sister's  reports 

l^A  ^^i^  ^tr  """iP^  y°"  *»»*»^1''  «  soon  M  he 
had  sown  his  wild  oats. 

"Tm  vasUy  obliged  to  him,"  observed  I. 
And  so  am  I,"  said  he.     "  And  look  at  this.    This 
18  Hattersley  8  —  every  page  stuffed   full   of  railing 
accusations,  bitter  curses,  and  lamentable  complaints 
ending  up  with  swearing  that  he'll  get  married  km-^elf 
m  revenge :  he'll  throw  himself  away  on  the  first  old 

"^  *  i  *i.5^**?f  ^,  *°  ^^  ^«^  <^*P  a*  him,— as  if  I  cared 
what  he  did  with  himself." 

wJtwSl!^'  ^^  Wy  r"/!*».^^«  "P  your  intimacy 
with  these  men.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  mucl. 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  of  their  society;  for  it's  mv 
belief  they  never  did  you  much  g  jod  " 
''Maybe  not;  but  we'd  a  merry  time  of  it,  too, 

SriA"i-*^ '''**'''i?  sorrow  and  pain,  as  Lowborough 
knows  to  his  cost-Ha,  ha  ! "  and  while  he  was  laugiiing 
at  the  recollection  of  Uwborough's  troubles,  my  uncle 
came  and  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder 

"Come,  my  lad  ! "  said  he.  "  Are  you  too  busv 
making  love  to  my  niece,  to  make  war  with  the 
pheasants  !-Virst  of  October  remember  !-Sun  snines 
out— rain  ceased -even  Boarham's  not  afraid  to  ventur.- 
in  his  waterproof  boots  ;  and  Wilmot  and  I  are  goine 
to  beat  you  all.  I  declare,  we  old  'uns  are  the  keenest 
sportsmen  of  the  lot !  "  Keenest 

"  I'll  show  you  what  I  can  do  to-day,  however."  said 
my  companion.    "  Til  murder  your  birds  by  wholesale, 
just  for  keeping  me  away  from  bntter  company  tii  ii 
either  you  or  them.  '  '      ' 

And  so  saying  he  departed ;  and  I  saw  no  more  of 

ivhat  1  shall  do  without  him. 

It  is  very  true  tJiat  the  tJiree  elder  gentlemen  imve 
proved  themselves  much  keener  sportsmen  than  the 

7JJu^*'u^^'".*'T'/°^  ^^^  ^o»-^  Uwborough  and 
Arthur  Huntingdon  have  of  late  almost  daily  niiected 
the  shooting  excursions,  to  accomiKinv  us  in  our  various 
rides  and  rambies.      Bat  these  merry  times  are  fa«t 
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drawing  to  a  close.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  prty 
break  up,  much  to  my  sorrow,  for  every  day  I  enjoy  it 
more  and  more — now  that  Messrs  Boarliam  and  Wilmot 
have  ceased  to  teaze  me,  and  my  aunt  has  ceased  to 
lecture  me,  and  I  have  ceased  to  be  jealous  of  Anna- 
bella  —  and  even  to  dislike  her  —  and  now  that  Mr 
Huntingdon  has  become  my  Arthur,  and  I  may  enjoy 
his  society  without  restraint— What  shall  I  do  without 
him,  I  repeat  ? 


n 


n 


I 
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October  5th. — My  cup  of  sweets  is  not  unmingled  :  it 
is  dashed  with  a  bitterness  that  I  cannot  hide  from 
myself,  disguise  it  as  I  will.  I  may  try  to  persuade 
myself  that  the  sweetness  overpowers  it ;  I  may  call  it 
a  pleasant  aromatic  flavour  ;  but  say  what  I  will,  it  is 
jitQl  there,  and  I  cannot  but  taste  it.  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  Arthur's  faults  ;  and  the  more  I  love  him 
the  more  they  trouble  me.  His  very  heart,  that  I 
trusted  so,  is,  I  fear,  less  warm  and  generous  than  I 
thought  it.  At  least,  he  gave  me  a  specimen  of  his 
character  to-day,  that  seemed  to  merit  a  harder  name 
than  thoughtlessiiess.  He  and  Lord  I^wborough  were 
accompanying  AnnaLella  and  me  in  a  long,  delightful 
ride  ;  he  was  riding  by  my  side,  as  usual,  and  Auna- 
bella  ami  Lord  Ix)wboroug}i  were  a  little  before  us,  the 
hitter  bending  towards  his  companion  as  if  in  tender 
and  confidential  discourse. 

"  Those  two  will  get  the  start  of  us,  Helen,  if  we 
don't  look  sharp,"  ouserved  Huntingdon.  *'  ITiey'll 
"lake  a  match  of  it,  as  sure  as  can  be.  That  Low- 
l)orough's  fairly  besotted.  Hut  lie'll  find  himself  in  a 
fix  when  he's  got  her,  I  doubt." 

"  And  she'll  find  herself  in  a  fix  when  she's  got  him," 
»id  I,  "  if  what  I  have  heard  of  him  is  true." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  knows  what  siie's  about ;  but 
he,  poor  fool,  deludes  himself  '»vith  iho  notion  tluit 
she'll  make  him  a  good  wife,  and    because  she    las 
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amuse<l  him  with  some  rodomontade  about  despisinir 
rank  and  wealth  m  matters  of  love  and  marriage  he 
fet  e«  himself  that  she's  devotedly  attached  ^IC 
that  she  W.1  not  refuse  him  for  his  poverty,  and  d^^ 
rione/"  '  "^"^^  ^"*  Wrhim  for  himsdf 

«  ?t"*  '*  "®^  ^®  courting  her  for  her  fortune  ?" 
No,  not  he      That  was  the  first  attraction,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  now  he  has  quite  lost  sight  of  it :  it  never 
enters  his  calculations,  except  merely  as  an  essentiil 
without  which,  for  the  ladyf  own  saL,  he  co^Ko 
think  of  marrying  her      No  ;  he's  fairl^  in  love.     He 
thought  he  never  could  I.e  again,  but  he's  in  for  it 
once  more.     He  was   to  have   been   married   before 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  but  he  lost  his  bride  b^ 
osing  his  fortune      He  got  into  a  bad  way  among  us 
in  London  :  he  had  an  unfortunate  taste  for  gambling  • 
an.l  surely  the  feUow  was  born  under  an  unlucky  sUr' 
for  he  always  lost  thrice  where  he  gained  once.    That's 
a  mocie  of  self-torment  I  never  was  much  addicted  to 
vviien  I  spend  my  money  I  like  to  enjoy  the  full  value 
ot  it :  1  see  no  fun  in  wasting  it  on  thieves  and  black- 
legB  ;  and  as  for  gaining  money,  hitherto  I  have  always 
had  sufficient;  .ts  time  enough  to  be  clutching  for 
more,  I  think  when  you  begin  to  see  the  end  of  what 
you   have.      but  I   have  sometimes   frequented    th- 
gaming-houses  just  to  watch  the  on-goings  of  t].o«!e 
mad  votaries  of  chance-a  very  interesting  -t  dv    I 
assure  you,  Ellen,  and  sometimes  very  diver  Li-.  •  V' 
had  many  a  laugh  at  the  boobies  and  bedlamites."  'l^w- 
borough  was  quite  infatuated-not  willingly,  but  of 
necessitv,-he  was  always  resolving  to  give  it 'up,  and 
always  [.reak.ng  his  resolutions.     Every  venture  was 

f^n..-'  vilf  "°'^  •  '^^^  grained  a  little,  ae  hoped 
to  gam  a  little  more  next  time,  and  if  he  lost,  it  would 
not  do  to  leave  off  at  that  juncture ;  he  must  go  on  till 
he  had  retrieved  that  last  misfortune,  at  least :  bad 
luck  could  not  last  for  ever  ;  and  every  lucky  hit  was 
looked  upon  as  the  dawn  of  better  times,  till  experi- 
ence proved  the  contrary.    At  length  he  grew  desperate, 
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and  we  were  daily  on  the  look  out  tor  a  case  of  felo-de- 
se— no  great  matter,  some  of  us  whispered,  as  his 
existence  had  ceased  to  be  an  acquisition  to  our  club. 
At  last,  however,  he  came  to  a  check.  He  made  a 
large  stake  which  he  determined  should  be  the  last, 
whether  he  lost  or  won.  He  had  often  so  determined 
before,  to  be  snure,  and  as  often  broken  his  determina- 
tion ;  and  so  it  was  this  time.  He  lost ;  and  while  his 
antagonist  smilingly  swept  away  the  stakes,  he  turned 
chalky  white,  drew  bacK  in  silence,  and  wiped  his 
forehead.  I  was  present  at  the  time  ;  and  while  he 
stood  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
I  knew  well  enough  what  was  passing  in  his  mind." 

'**  Is  it  to  be  the  last,  Lowborough  ?'  said  I,  stepping 
up  to  him. 

"'The  last  but  one,'  he  answered,  with  a  grim 
smile ;  and  then,  rushing  back  to  the  table,  he  struck 
his  hand  upon  it,  and,  raising  his  voice  higli  above  all 
the  confut-ion  of  jingling  coins  and  muttortMl  oaths  and 
curses  in  the  room,  he  swore  a  deep  and  s<»lemn  oath, 
that,  come  what  would,  this  trial  should  be  the  last, 
and  imprecated  unspeakabie  curses  on  his  head,  if  ever 
he  should  sliuffle  a  card,  or  rattle  a  dice-box  again. 
He  then  doubled  his  former  stake,  and  challenged  any 
one  present  to  play  against  him.  Grimsby  instantly 
presented  himself.  Lowborough  glared  fiercely  at 
him,  for  Grimsby  was  almost  as  celebrated  for  his 
luck  as  he  was-  for  his  ill-fortune.  However,  they  fell 
to  work.  But  Grimsby  had  much  skill  and  little 
scruple,  and  whether  he  took  advantage  of  the  other's 
trembling,  blinded  eagerness  to  deal  unfairly  by  him,  I 
cannot  undertake  to  say  ;  but  Lowborough  lost  again, 
and  fell  dead  sick. 

*'*  You'd  better  try  once  more,'  said  Grimsby,  lean- 
ing across  the  table.     And  then  he  winked  at  me. 

"  '  I've  nothing  to  try  with,'  said  the  poor  devil,  with 
a  gliastly  smile. 

'"Oh,  Huntingdon  will  lend  you  what  you  want/ 
said  the  other. 

*"  No  •  yon  heard  njv  oath,'  answered  Lowborough, 
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turning  away  in  quiet  despair.  And  I  took  him  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  out.  • 

"  'Is  it  to  be  the  last,  Lowborough .> '  I  asked,  when 
I  got  him  into  the  street. 

"'The  last,'  he  answered,  somewhat  against  mv 
expectation.  A..d  I  took  him  home-that  is,  to  our 
club— for  he  was  as  submissive  as  a  child,  and  plied 
him  with  brandy-and-watertiU  he  began  to  look  rather 
brighter— rather  more  alive,  at  least. 

*u"j'^i"°*'?^^''°'  ^'™  ruined."  said  he,  biking  the 
third  glass  from  my  hand— he  had  drunk  the  other  in 
dead  silence. 

"'Not  you  r  eaid  L  'You'll  find  a  man  can  live 
without  his  money  as  merrily  as  a  tortoise  without  its 
head,  or  a  wasp  without  its  body.' 

"  '  But  I'm  in  debt,'  said  he— 'deep  in  debt !  And 
I  <»n  never,  never  get  out  of  it ! ' 

"  '  Well,  what  of  that. >  many  a  better  man  than  vou 
has  lived  and  died  in  debt,  and  they  can't  put  vou  in 
prison,  vou  know,  because  you're  a  peer.'  And  I 
handed  him  his  fourth  tumbler. 

"  *  But  I  hate  to  be  in  debt ! '  he  shouted.  '  I  wasn't 
born  for  it,  and  I  cannot  bear  it ! ' 

"'What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,'  said  I 
beginning  to  mix  the  fifth. 

"  'And  then,  I've  lost  my  Caroline. '  And  he  began 
to  snivel  then,  for  the  brandy  had  softened  his  heart 

No  matter,'  I  answered, '  there  are  more  Carolines 
in  the  world  than  one.' 

'"There's  only  one  for  me,'  he  replied,  with  n 
dolorous  sigh.  'And  if  there  were  fifty  more,  who's 
to  get  them,  I  wonder,  without  money  ? ' 

'" Oh,  somebody  will  take  you  for  your  title;  and 
knoV'°"  ""^  ^"°"''  ^^""'^^  ®^***®  ^®* '  *^^*'^  entailed,  you 

" '  I  wish  to  God  I  could  sell  it  to  pay  my  debts,'  he 
muttered.  •■  ^      j  > 

" '  And  then,'  said  Grimsby,  who  had  just  come  in, 
you  can  try  again,  you  know.     I  would  have  more 
than  one  chance,  if  I  were  you.     I'd  never  stop  here. ' 
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"  « I  won't,  I  tell  you  ! '  shouted  he.  And  he  started 
up,  and  left  the  room— walking  rather  unsteadily,  for 
the  liquor  had  got  into  his  head.  He  was  not  so  much 
used  to  it  then,  but  after  that,  he  took  to  it  kindly  to 
solace  his  cares. 

"  He  kept  his  oath  about  gambling  (not  a  httle  to 
the  surprise  of  us  all),  though  Grimsby  did  his  utmost 
to  tempt  him  to  break  it ;  but  now  he  had  got  hold  of 
another  habit  that  bothered  him  nearly  as  much,  for 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  demon  of  drink  was  as 
black  as  the  demon  of  play,  and  nearly  as  hard  to  get 
rid  of— especially  as  his  kind  friends  did  all  they 
could  to  second  the  promptings  of  his  own  insatiable 
cravings.*' 

"Then,  they  were  demons  themselves,"  cried  I, 
unable  to  contain  my  indignation.  *' And  you,  Mr 
Huntingdon,  it  seems,  were  the  first  to  tempt  him.*' 

"Well,  what  could  we  do?"  replied  he,  deprecat- 
ingly. — '<  We  meant  it  in  kindness — we  couldn  t  bear 
to  see  the  poor  fellow  so  miserable  : — and  besides,  he 
was  such  a  damper  upon  us,  sitting  there,  silent  and 
glum,  when  he  was  under  the  threefold  influence  of 
the  loss  of  his  sweetheart,  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  last  night's  debauch  ;  whereas, 
when  he  had  something  in  him,  if  he  was  not  merry 
himself,  he  was  an  unfailing  source  of  merriment  to 
us.  Even  Grimsby  could  chuckle  over  his  odd  say- 
ings:  they  delighted  him  far  more  than  my  merry 
jests,  or  Hattersley's  riotous  mirth.  But,  one  evening, 
when  we  were  sitting  over  our  wine,  after  one  of  our 
club  dinners,  and  all  had  been  hearty  together,— 
Lowborough  giving  us  mad  toasts,  and  hearing  our 
wild  songs,  and  bearing  a  hand  in  the  applause,  if  he 
did  not  help  us  to  sing  them  himself,— he  suddenly 
relapsed  into  silence,  sinking  his  head  on  his  hand, 
and  never  lifting  his  glass  to  his  lips ;— but  this  was 
nothing  new  ;  so  we  let  him  alone,  and  went  on  with 
our  jollification,  till,  suddenly  raising  his  head,  he 
interrupted  us  in  the  middle  of  a  roar  of  laughter,  by 
exclaiming, — 
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"'Gentlemen,  where  is  all  this  to  end?- Will  vou 
just  tell  me  that  now  ?-Where  is  it  all  to  end  "  Hp 
rose.  '        '** 

"  'A  speech,  a  speech  ! '  shouted  we.     '  Hear,  hear  ' 
Lowborough  8  going  to  ^ve  us  a  speech  ! ' 
..      He  waited  calmly  till  the  thunders  of  applause  and 
jmghng  of  glasses  had  ceased,  and  then  proceeded,- 

Its  only  this,  gentlemen,-that   I  think   we'd 
be  ter  go  no  further      We'd  better  stop  while  we  ZV 

Just  so  !    cried  Hattersley— 

"  Stop,  poor  sinner,  stop  and  think 
Before  you  further  go. 
No  longer  sport  upon  the  brink 
Of  everlasting  woe. " 


(C 


S?  }  L  '.  ^  'f  J°"  *'^''°'®  *^  ^^«^*  *^e  bottomless 
S;«i  Tn°  ?"*  "^'^^  you-we  must  part  company,  for  I 
lZ^^,\}^^9^^o^f  another  step  towards  it  !-Whaf  s 

I' "  K  .!  .  0?^^^!'^',  *^^'°?  up  his  glass  of  wine. 

m  Taste  It,'  suggested  I. 

it  for  I^ir  i'  ^1*  5  w['  ^^  .^^''l^^ed-  '  I  renounce 
the  teWe  ^^'^      "*"*  '"*°  *^®  "'^'^^^^  ^'^ 

i.r  '  ^'^!  1^x'°  ' '  ^^''^  ^'  handing  him  the  bottle-'  auu 
let  us  drink  to  your  renunciation.' 

th^!.l^^  rank  poison,'  said  he,  grasping  the  bottle  by 
the  neck^  and  I  forswear  it !  I've  given  up  gamblin/ 
and  Pll  give  up  this  too.'     He  was  on  the  pofnt  of  df- 

fn  tht  rir  w  ?,*^*  '''^°^®  contents  of  t£e  bottle  on 
to  the  table,  but  Hargrave  wrested  it  from  him.  '  On 
you  be  the  curse,  then  ! '  said  he.  And,  backing  from 
the  room,  he  shouted,  '  Farewell,  ye  tempters!'  and 
vanished  amid  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause. 

We  expected  him  back  among  us  the  next  day ; 
but,  to  our  surnrise,  the  place  remained  vacant :  we 

b^n  to  thmk  he  was  going  to  keep  his  word.     At 
last,  one  evening,  when  we  were  most  of  us  assembled 
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together  again,  he  entered,  silent  and  grim  as  a  ghost, 
and  would  have  quietly  slipped  into  his  usual  seat  at 
my  elbow,  but  we  all  rose  to  welcome  him,  and  several 
voices  were  raised  to  ask  what  he  would  have,  and 
several  hands  were  busy  with  bottle  and  glass  to  serve 
him ;  but  I  knew  a  smoking  tumbler  of  brandy  and 
water  would  comfort  him  best,  and  had  nearly  prepared 
it,  when  he  pce^'ishly  pushed  it  away,  saying, — 

" '  Do  let  me  alone,  Huntingdon  !  Do  be  quiet,  all 
of  you  !  I'm  not  come  to  join  you  :  I'm  only  come  to 
be  with  you  awhile,  because  I  can't  bear  my  own 
thoughts.'  And  he  folded  his  arms,  and  leant  back  in 
his  chair ;  so  we  let  him  be.  But  I  left  the  glass  by 
him ;  and,  after  a  while,  Grimsby  directed  my  atten- 
tion towards  it,  by  a  significant  wink  ;  and,  on  turning 
my  head,  1  saw  it  was  drained  to  the  bottom.  He 
made  me  a  sign  to  replenish,  and  quietly  pushed  up 
the  bottle.  I  willingly  complied  ;  but  Lowborough 
detected  the  pantomime,  and,  nettled  at  the  intelligent 
grins  that  were  passing  between  us,  snatched  the  glass 
from  my  hand,  dashed  the  contents  of  it  in  Grimsby's 
face,  threw  the  empty  tumbler  at  me,  and  then  bolted 
from  the  room." 

"  I  hope  he  broke  your  head,"  said  I. 

"No,  love,"  replied  he,  laughing  immoderately  at 
the  recollection  of  the  whole  affair,  "  he  would  have 
done  so, — and,  perhaps,  spoilt  my  face,  too,  but,  pro- 
videntially, this  forest  of  curls  "  (taking  off  his  hat,  and 
showing  his  luxuriant  chestnut  locks)  "  saved  my  skull, 
and  prevented  the  glass  from  breaking,  till  it  reached 
the  table." 

"After  that,"  he  continued,  "Lowborough  kept 
aloof  from  us  a  week  or  two  lona:er.  J  used  to  meet 
him  occasionally  in  the  town  ;  and  then,  as  I  was  too 

food-natured  to  resent  his  unmannerly  conduct,  and 
e  bore  no  malice  against  me, — he  was  never  unwilling 
to  talk  to  me  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  cling  to  me, 
and  follow  me  anywhere, — but  to  the  club,  and  the 
gaming-houses,  and  such  like  dangerous  places  of  resort 
— he  was  so  weary  of  his  own  moping,  melancholy 
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mind.     At  last,  I  got  him  to  come  in  with  me  to  the 
club    on  condition  that  I  would    not   tempt  him  to 
drmk ;  and,  for  some  time,  he  continued  to  look  in 
upon  us  pretty  regularly  of  an  evening,-still  abstain- 
ing,  with  wonderful   perseverance,   from   the  'rank 
poison    he  had  so  bravely  forsworn.     But  some  of  our 
membera  protested  agaiast  this  conduct.    They  did  not 
like  to  have  him  sitting  there  like  a  skeleton  at  a  feast 
instead  of  contributing  his  quota  to  the  general  amuse- 
ment, casting  a  cloud  over  all,  and  watching,  with 
^eedy  eyes,  every  drop  they  carried  to  their  lips- 
they  vowed  ,t  was  not  fair ;  and  some  of  them  main^ 
tamed,  that  he  should  either  be  compelled  to  do  as 
others  did,  or  expelled  from  the  sociSy ;  and  swore 
that,  next  time  he  showed  himself,  they  would  tell  him 
as  much,  and,  if  he  did  not  take  the  warning,  proceed 
to  active  measures.     However,  I  befriended  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  recommended  them  to  let  him  be  for 
a  while,  intimating  that,  with  a  little  patience  on  our 
parts,  he  would  soon  come  round  again.     But,  to  be 
sure.  It  was  rather  provoking;  for,  though  he  refused 
to  drink  like  an  honest  Christian,  it  was  well  known  to 
me  that  he  kept  a  private  bottle  of  laudanum  about 
him,  which  he  was  continually  soaking  ^t— or  rather 
holding  off  and  on  with,  abstaining  one  day  and  ex- 
ceeding the  next— just  like  the  spirits. 

"One  night,  however,  during  one  of  our  orgies- 
ono  of  our  high  festivals,  I  mean— he  glided  in  like 
l>fi  ^^^V.  ^^^^t^^>  ^°d  seated  himsilf,  as  usual,  a 
little  back  from  the  table,  in  the  chair' we  always 
placed  for  '  the  spectre,'  whether  it  chose  to  <ill  it  ov 
not.  I  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  an  overdose  of  his  insid?ous  comforter :  but 
nobody  spoke  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  nobody.  A  few 
sidelong  glances,  and  a  whispered  observation,  that 
the  ghost  was  come,*  was  all  the  notice  he  drew  bv  his 
appearance,  and  we  went  on  with  our  merry  carousals  as 
before,  till  he  started  us  all,  by  suddenly  drawing  i^ 
hischair  and  leaning  forward  with  his  elbows  on  the 
Ubie,  and  exclaiming  with  portentous  solemnity,— 
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" '  Well !  it  puzzles  me  what  you  can  find  to  be  so 
merry  about.  What  you  see  in  life  I  don't  know — I 
see  only  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  I ' 

"  All  the  company  simultaneously  pushed  up  their 
o-lasses  to  him,  and  I  set  them  before  him  in  a  semi- 
circle, and,  tenderly  patting  him  on  the  back,  bid  him 
drink,  and  he  would  soon  see  as  bright  a  prospect  as 
any  of  us  ;  but  he  pushed  them  back,  muttering, — 

"  '  Take  them  away  !  I  won't  taste  it,  I  tell  you.  I 
^on't— I  won't ! '  So  I  handed  them  down  again  to 
the  owners ;  but  I  saw  that  he  followed  them  with  a 
glare  of  hungry  regret  as  they  departed.  Then,  he 
clasped  his  hands  before  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight, 
and  two  minutes  after,  lifted  his  head  again,  and  said, 
in  a  hoarse  but  vehement  whisper, — 

"*And  yet  I  must!  Huntingdon,  get  me  a 
glass  ! ' 

" '  Take  the  bottle,  man  ! '  said  I,  thrusting  the 
brandy-bottle  into  his  hand — but  stop,  I'm  telling  too 
much,"  muttered  the  narrator,  startled  at  the  look 
I  turned  upon  him.  "  But  no  matter,"  he  recklessly 
added,  and  thus  continued  his  relation.  "  In  his 
i!esperate  eagerness,  he  seized  the  bottle  and  sucked 
away,  tUl  he  suddenly  dropped  from  his  chair,  dis- 
appearing under  the  table  amid  a  tempest  of  applause. 
The  consequence  of  this  imprudence  was  something 
like  an  apoplectic  fit,  followed  by  a  rather  severe  brain 
fever " 

"  And  what  did  you  think  ol'  yourself,  sir  ?"  said  I, 
quickly. 

"  Of  course,  I  was  very  penitent,"  he  replied.  "  I 
went  to  see  him  once  or  twice— nay,  twice  or  thrice— 
or,  by'r  lady,  some  four  times — and  when  he  got  better, 
I  tenderly  brought  him  back  to  the  fold." 

"  '^yhat  ♦^'o  you  mean? " 

''  I  mean,  I  restored  him  to  the  oosom  of  the  club, 
and  compassionating  the  feebleness  of  his  health  and 
extrene  lowness  of  his  spirits,  I  recommended  him  to 
'  take  a  little  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,'  and,  when 
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be   was    sufficienUy  re-established,    to    embracp  tv, 
media-via,  ni-jamais-ni-toujours  plai-not  to  kilTln-i' 
self  hke  a  fool,  and  not  to  abstain  like  a  ninnv    •  ^" 
word,  to  enjcv  himself  lik-  a  rJ^      i  mnny— m  a 

-  I  did;  for'dorttiitL7ertl??LTt"^^  '" 
I'm  nothing  at  all  of  the  kinT'^A  *  *'PP^^^  ' 

never  shall  Ha      t  ,   i  °'  ^"^  °®ver  was,  and 

see  tb.t  n  ^"        "^^^"^  "^y  ''"'"^ort  far  too  much      I 

me  more  than  it  did.  provoked 

I  asklf  ^'^  ^'''•^  Lowborough  profit  by  your  advice  ?  ' 

ve:;  wel^f  SJeV  Twafa  m'S  ot'^^'^  ^"^"^^^'^ 
prudence-something  t?o  m7hLfoTftT?  """"i 
our  wild  communitv  •  W  ^1  i.        r      ,  ®  *^^*es  of 

day  to  day   till  hi^s  rlmnl^  '  • '  ""'^  ^°  «°  ^oni 

no  more  nersmflino.    ,    *''^*'  overcome,  he  would  need 
and  l^  as^great  a  tlapL?"i^  "^*""  ^^"'^  desperate. 

At  last,  one  day  when  hp  nnri  t  ™  i 

«eaer,  afte'r  ponderfng  awhile  in  oj  T/hl^r'  *"' 
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sink  on  his  breast,  he  suddenly  woke  up,  and  vehe- 
mently grasping  my  arm,  said,— 

" '  Huntingdon,  this  won't  do  !  I  m  resolved  to 
have  done  with  it.' 

"  '  What,  are  you  going  to  shoot  yourself?  '  said  L 

" '  No  ;  I'm  going  to  reform.' 

" '  Oh,  that's  nothing  new !  YouVe  been  going  to 
reform  these  twelve  months  and  more.* 

" '  Yes,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me ;  and  I  was  such 
A  fool  I  couldn't  live  without  you.  But  now  I  see 
what  it  is  that  keeps  me  hack,  and  what's  wanted  to 
save  me  •  an*'  I'd  compass  sea  and  land  to  get  it — 
only  r  there's  no  chance.'     And  he  sighed 

as  if  1  -  would  break. 

"M    M.  t,  Lowborough  .^ '  said  I,  thinking  he 

was  fair.,,      acked    tlast. 

"  *  A  wife,'  he  answered  ;  *  for  I  can't  live  alone, 
because  my  own  mind  distracts  me,  and  I  can't  live 
with  you,  because  you  take  the  devil's  part  against  me.' 

« <  Who 1 } ' 

"  *  Yes — all  of  you  do — and  you  more  than  any  of 
them,  you  know.  But  if  I  could  get  a  wife,  with 
fortune  enough  to  pay  off  my  debts  and  set  me  straight 
in  the  world ' 

" '  To  be  sure,'  said  I. 

"^And  sweetness  and  goodness  enough,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  to  make  home  tolerable,  and  to  reconcile  me 
to  myself,  I  think  I  should  do,  yet.  I  shall  never  be 
in  love  again  that's  certain  ;  but  perhaps  that  would 
be  no  great  matter,  it  would  enable  me  to  choose  with 
my  eyes  open — and  I  should  make  a  good  husband  in 
spite  of  it ;  but  could  any  one  be  in  love  with  me  ? — 
that's  the  question.  With  your  good  looks  and  powers 
of  fascination,'  (he  was  pleased  to  say),  '  I  might  hope  ; 
but  as  it  is,  Huntingdon,  do  you  think  anybody  would 
take  me — ruined  and  wretched  as  I  am  .f* ' 

" '  Yes,  certainly 

"'Who?' 

"*Why,  any  neglected  old  maid,  fast  sinking  in 
despair,  would  be  delighted  to ' 
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can'we/"'"''"*'^  ^^~  '*  ™"^*  *^  somebody  that  I 

". '  |V^y>  yo"  J-^t  said  you  never  could  be  in  love 
again  ! '  "' " 

"'Well,  love  is  not  the  word— but  somebody  that  I 
can  like       Fll  search  all  England   through/ at    all 
events  \'  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  ho^    o 
desperation      'Succeed  or  foil,  it  will  be  betterthan 

rushing  headlong  to  destruction  at  that  d d  club 

so  fareweU  to  it  and  you.  Whenever  I  meet  you  ci 
honest  ground  or  under  a  Christian  roof,  I  shall  be 

f!Mia?drvirdLn  r^'  °^"'  "^'^  ^^^^^  ^«"  -*-  - 

-n-I^- ^  ^"^  shameful  language,  but  I  shook  hands 
mth  h™,  and  we  parted.  He  kept  his  word ;  and 
from  that  time  forward,  he  has  been  a  pattern  of  pro- 
priety, as  far  as  I  can  tell ;  but,  till  lately,  I  have  not 

.nih?'^  '""'^  ***  ^l  ^^*^  ^^'°-  He^'occasionally 
sought  my  company,  but  as  frequently  shrunk  from 
It,  fearing  lest  I  should  wile  himWk  to  destruction, 
and  I  found  his  not  very  entertaining,  especially,  as 
he  sometimes  attempted  to  awaken  my  conicience  and 
draw  me  from  the  perdition  he  considered  himself  to 
have  esca^d ;  but  when  I  did  happen  to  meet  him,  1 

moniai  efforts  and   researches,  and,   in  general,   he 

rpninf^K  "^^"*  *  P^**'*  ^'^"°^°*-  The  mothers  ^ere 
repelled  by  his  empty  coffers  and  his  reputation  for 
gambling  and  the  daughters  by  his  clouiy  brow  and 
melancholy  temper-besides,  he  didn^t  understand 
them ;  he  wanted  the  spiri-  and  assurance  to  carry 
his  point.  ^ 

"  I  left  him  at  it  when  I  went  to  the  continent ;  and 
on  my  return  at  the  yearns  end,  I  found  him  still  a 
disconsolate  bachelor  -  though,  certainly,  looking 
somewhat  less  hke  an  unblest  exile  from  the  tomb 
than  before.  The  young  ladies  had  ceased  to  be  afraid 
?nJ'.""K'  *°i'^^''®  beginning  to  think  him  quite  interest- 
Si\  *u*  *.  mammas  were  still  unrelenting.  It  was 
«bout  this  time,  Helen,  that  my  good  angel  bfought  me 
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iuto  conjunction  with  you  ;  and  then  I  had  eyes  and  ears 
for  nobody  else.     But,  meantime,  Lowborough  became 
acquainted  with  our  charming  friend.  Miss  Wilmot — 
through  the  intervention  of  his  good  angel,  no  doubt 
he  would  tell  you,  though  he  did  not  dare  to  fix  his 
hopes  on  one  so  courted  and  admired,  till  after  they 
were  brought  into  closer  contact  here  at  Staningley, 
and  she,  in  the  absence  of  her  other  admirers,  in- 
dubitably courted  his  notice  and  held  out  every  en- 
couragement to  his  timid  advances.     Then,  indeed, 
he  began  to  b     e  for  a  dawn  of  brighter  days  ;  and  if, 
for  a  while,       darkened   his  prospects  by  standing 
between  him  and  his  sun— and  so,  nearly  plunged  him 
again  into  the  abyss  of  despair— it  only  intensified  his 
ardour  and  strengthened  nis  hopes  when  I  chose  to 
abandon  the  field  in  the  pursuit  of  a  brighter  treasure. 
In  a  word,  as  1  told  you,  he  is  fairly  besotted.     At 
first,  he  could  dimly  perceive  her  faults,  and  they  gave 
him  considerable  uneasiness  ;  but  now  his  passion  and 
her  art  together  have  blinded  him  to  everything  but 
her  perfections  and  his  p'jazing  good  fortune.      Last 
night,  he  came  to  me   brim-full  of   his  new-found 

felicity: 

"* Huntingdon,  I  am  not  a  cast-away!  said  he, 
seizing  my  hand  and  squeezing  i'  like  a  vice.  '  There 
is  happiness  in  store  for  me,  yet — even  in  this  life — 

sllG  I0V6S  1116  ! 

"  *  Indeed  ! '  said  I.  '  Has  she  told  you  so  ? ' 
"  *No,  but  1  can  no  longer  doubt  it.  Do  you  not 
see  how  pointedly  kind  and  affectionate  she  is  }  And 
she  knows  the  utmost  extent  of  my  poverty,  and  cares 
nothing  about  it !  She  knows  all  the  folly  and  all  the 
wickedness  of  my  former  life,  and  is  not  afraid  to  trust 
me— and  my  rank  and  title  are  no  allurements  to  her  ; 
for  them  she  utterly  disregards.  She  is  the  most 
generous,  high-minded  being  that  can  be  conceived  of. 
She  will  save  me,  body  and  soul,  from  destruction. 
Already,  she  has  ennobled  me  in  my  own  estimation, 
and  made  me  three  times  better,  wiser,  greater  than  I 
was.     Oh  !  if  I  had  but  known  her  br  "^re,  how  much 
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bT^w"i,*°^  T™!f*'5^  ^  '*l*»"^*^  *»»^«  ^en  spared  ' 
f-tu«V'    ^''^         **"*  *^  **^*'^^  «*»  magnificent  a 

H-'/^r""^^  **"*  ,"®^'?'    "^    '^«    jest/'    continued    Mr 
Huntingdon,   laughing,   "is,   that    the    artful    minx 
loves  nothing  about  him  buL  his  tiUe  and  pediSee 
and' that  defightful  old  family  seat' «  P^'«'^^^ 

How  do  you  know?'*  said  I. 
,."^fej«y  "6  80  herself;  she  said,  'as  for  the  mau 
himself,  I  thoroughly  despise  him  ;  bit  then,  I  supr^i 
It  IS  time  to  be  making  my  choice,  and  if  I  waitSTf^; 

rj5;nnT»f*P^*"^°^^^'^**!°^°»y  .-steemand  affection 
I  should  have  to  nass  mv  1  f«  in  oJnn-i^  ki«„„^j .  J  ' 


T  c,i.»„ij  1/    '^  Z — v.....«g  uty  ostBtsiu  anu  anection. 

I  should  hr,ve  tqpass  my  life  in  single  blessedness,  fo; 
i      Ha,  ha  !     I  suspect  she  was  wrong 


I  detest  you  all .      „,,  „»  :    ^  ^^^^  ^j, 

"  Well,  Mr  Huntingdon,  I  don't  know  what  you  ^ee 
kugrat'^^  diverting  in  the  matter  ;  I  see  nothing  to 

^."kV-""  ^t"^^'"^r.?*  yo"*  J"st  now,  love,"  said  he,  re- 
doubling his  machinations.  ' 

.^^l^lT'i!'^  ^T.^  ^^j'^y  ^is  merriment  alone,  I 
touched  Ruby  with  the  whip,  and  cantered  on  to  reh^in 
our  companions  ;  for  we  had  been  walking  our  hoises 
all  this  time,  and  were  consequently  a  long  v.  ay  behind 

telk  to  bZ  'tT  'l*  ""-^r^^  ^f^"  'but  not  disposed  to 
S.i^ ^  H •^'  .  ""f  ^  '"***  ^  ^^"°P-  ««  did  the  same  ; 
and  we  did  not  slacken  our  pace  till  we  came  up  with 

Sa  m^n?!^'^  Lowborough,  which  was  liTh  „ 
Half  a  mile  of  the  park  gates.  I  avoided  aU  further 
conversation  with  him,  tilFwe  came  to  the  end  of  our 
^ilf  \T  ?  ^  meant  to  jump  off  my  horse  and  vanish 
bu^wn?p  r^"-,^^^«^«  ^«  <=«"ld  offer  his  a.ssisiance; 
hTvi  A  ^disengaging  my  habit  from  the  crutch 
he  lifted  me  off,  and  held  me  by  both  hands,  asserting 


i^' 
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that  he  would   not  let  me   :;o  till    I    had  forgiven 
him. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  L  *'  You  have 
not  injured  me.'* 

"No,  darling — God  forbid  that  I  should  !  but  you 
are  angry,  because  it  was  to  me  that  Annabella  con- 
fessed her  lack  of  esteem  for  her  lover." 

"  No,  Arthur,  it  is  not  that  that  displeases  me :  it  is 
the  whole  system  of  your  conduct  towards  your  friend  ; 
and  if  you  wish  me  to  forget  it,  go,  now,  and  tell  him 
what  sort  of  a  woman  it  is  that  he  adores  &'•  madly,  and 
on  whom  he  has  hung  his  hopes  of  future  ha}>piness." 

"I  tell  you,  Helen,  it  would  break  his  nerirt — it 
would  be  the  death  of  him — besides  being  a  scandalous 
trick  to  poor  Annabella.  There  is  no  help  tor  him 
now ;  he  is  past  praying  for.  Besidr  "he  ma)  V  jep 
up  the  deception  to  the  end  of  the  ch:^  jr  ;  and  then 
he  will  be  just  as  happy  in  the  illusion  as  if  it  were 
reality ;  or  perhaps,  he  will  only  discover  his  mistake 
when  he  has  ceased  to  love  her  ;  and  if  not,  it  is  much 
better  that  the  truth  should  dawn  gradually  upon  him. 
So  now,  my  angel,  I  hope  I  have  made  out  a  clear  case, 
and  fully  convinced  you  that  I  cannot  make  the  atone- 
ment you  require.  What  other  requisition  have  you 
to  make.'*    Speak,  and  I  will  gladly  obey." 

"  1  have  none  but  this,"  said  I,  as  gravely  as  before  ; 
"  that,  in  future,  you  will  never  make  a  jest  if  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  always  use  your  influence  with 
your  friends  for  their  own  advantage  against  their  evil 
propensities,  instead  of  seconding  their  evil  propensities 
against  themselves." 

"  I  will  do  my  utmost,"  said  he,  "  to  remember  and 
perform  the  injunctions  of  my  angel  monitress ;"  and 
after  kissing  both  my  gloved  hands,  he  let  me  go. 

When  I  entered  my  room,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
Annabella  W^ilmot  standing  before  my  toilet-table, 
composedly  surveying  her  features  in  the  glass,  with 
one  hand  flirting  her  gold-mounted  whip,  and  the  other 
holding  up  her  long  habit. 

She  certainly  is  a  magnificent  creature  !"  thouf,  it 
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I,  aa  I  beheld  that  tall,  finely-developed  figure,  and 
the  reflection  of  the  handsome  face  in  the  mirror  before 
me,  with  thfl  glossy  dark  hair,  slightly  and  not  un- 
gracefully disordered  by  the  breezy  ride,  the  rich 
brown  complexion  glowing  with  exercise,  and  the 
black  eyes  sparkling  with  unwonted  brilliance.  Ou 
perceiving  me,  she  turned  round,  exclaiming,  with  a 
laugh  that  savoured  more  of  malice  than  of  mirth,— 

"  Why,  Helen  !  what  have  you  been  doing  so  long  > 
I  came  to  tell  you  my  good  fortune,"  she  continued' 
regardless  of  Rachel's  presence.  "  Lord  Lowborough 
has  proposed,  and  I. have  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  him.     Don't  you  envy  me,  dear  ?  " 

"No,  love,"  said  I— "nor  him  either,"  I  mentally 
added.     "  And  do  you  like  him,  Annabella  ? " 

"  Like  him  !  yes,  to  be  sure— over  head  and  ears  in 
love ! 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  make  him  a  good  wife." 
"Thank  you,  my  dear !  And  what  besides  do  you  hope?" 
"  I  hope  you  will  both  love  each  other,  and  both  be 
happy.'' 

"  Thanks ;  and  I  hope  you  will  make  a  verv  good 
wife  to  Mr  Huntingdon !  '*  said  she,  with  a  queenly 
bow,  and  retired. 

"  Oh,  miss !  how  could  you  say  so  to  her ! "  cried 
Rachel. 

"Say  what?  "replied  L 

"  Why,  that  you  hoped  she  would  make  him  a  good 
wife.     I  never  heard  such  a  thing ! " 

"  Because,  I  do  hope  it— or  rather,  I  wish  it— she's 
almost  past  hope." 

"  Well ! "  said  she,  "  I'm  sure  1  hope  he'll  make  her 
a  good  husband.  They  tell  queer  things  about  him 
downstairs.     They  were  saying " 

['1  know,  Rachel.  I've  heard  all  about  him  ;  but 
he  8  reformed  now.  And  they  have  no  business  to  tell 
tales  about  their  masters." 

"No,  mum— or  else,  they  have  said  some  thinffs 
about  Mr  Huntingdon,  too." 

'^  I  won't  hear  them,  Rachel ;  they  tell  lies." 
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"Yes,  mum,"  said  she,  quietly,  as  she  went  on 
arranging  my  hair. 

"Do  you  believe  them,  Rachel?"  I  asked,  after  a 
short  pause. 

"No,  miss,  not  all.  You  know  when  a  lot  of 
servants  gets  together  they  like  to  talk  about  their 
betters ;  and  some,  for  a  bit  of  a  swagger,  likes  to 
make  it  appear  as  though  they  knew  more  than  they 
do,  and  to  throw  out  hints  and  things  just  to  astonish 
the  others.  But  I  think  if  I  was  you.  Miss  Helen,  I'd 
look  very  well  before  I  leaped.  I  do  believe  a  young 
lady  can  t  be  too  careful  who  she  marries." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  I ;  "  but  be  quick,  will  you, 
Rachel ;  I  want  to  be  dressed." 

And,  indeed,  I  was  anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  good 

woman,  for  1  was  in  such  a  melancholy  frame  I  could 

hardly  keep  the  tears  out  of  my  eyes  while  she  dressed 

me.     It  was  not  for  Lord  Lowborough — it  was  not  for 

Annabella — it  was  not  for  myself — it  was  for  Arthur 

Huntingdon  that  they  rose. 

****** 

13th. — ^They  are  "-one — and  he  is  gone.  We  are  to 
be  parted  for  more  than  two  months — above  ten  weeks  ! 
a  long,  long  time  to  live  and  not  to  see  him.  But  he 
has  promised  to  write  often,  and  made  me  promise  to 
write  still  oftener,  because  he  will  be  busy  settling  his 
affairs,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  better  to  do.  Well,  I 
think  I  shall  have  always  plenty  to  say.  But  O  !  for 
the  time  when  we  shall  be  always  together,  and  can 
exchange  our  thoughts  without  the   intervention  of 

these  cold  go-betweens,  pen,  ink,  and  paper ! 

♦  •*♦♦♦ 

22nd. — I  have  had  several  letters  from  Arthur, 
already.  They  are  not  long,  but  passing  sweet,  and 
just  like  himself — full  of  ardent  affection,  and  playful 
lively  humour ;  but — there  is  always  a  '  but  *  in  this 
imperfect  world— and  I  do  wish  he  would  sometimes  be 
serious.  I  cannot  get  him  to  write  or  speak  in  real,  solid 
earnest.  I  don't  much  mind  it  now,  but  if  it  be  always 
so,  what  shall  I  do  with  the  serious  part  of  myself? 


m 
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CHAPTER  XXHI 

Feb  18th,  1822.-Early  this  morning,  Arthur  mounted 

his  hunter  and  set  off  in  high  glee  to  meet  the 

hounds.  He  will  be  away  all  day,  and  so  I  will  amuse 
myself  with  my  neglected  diary,  if  I  can  give  that 
name  to  such  an  irregular  composition.  It  is  exactly 
four  months  since  I  opened  it  last. 

I  am  married  now,  and  settled  down  as  Mrs  Hunt- 
ingdon of  Grassdale  Manor.  I  have  had  eight  weeks 
experience  of  matrimony.  And  do  I  regret  the  sten  I 
have  taken.?    No,  though  I  must  confess,  in  my  secret 

^""h  T^M^*^"'"  '^  °®*  ^^^*  I  thought  him  at  first 
and  If  I  had  known  him  in  the  beginning  as  thorouffhlv 
as  1  do  now,  I  probably  never  should  have  loved  him 
and  if  I  loved  him  first,  and  then  made  the  discovery' 
I  fear  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  have 
married  him.  To  be  sure  I  might  have  known  him 
for  every  one  was  willing  enough  to  tell  me  about  him! 
and  he  himself  was  no  accomplished  hypocrite,  but  1 
was  wilfully  blind,  and  now,  instead  of  regrettinif  that 
1  did  not  discern  his  full  character  before  I  was  indis- 
solubly  bound  to  him,  I  am  glad,  for  it  has  saved  me  a 
great  deal  of  battling  with  my  conscience,  and  a  great 
deal  of  consequent  trouble  and  pain  ;  and,  whatever  1 
ought  to  have  done,  my  duty  now  is  plainly  to  love 
him  and  to  cleave  to  him,  and  this  just  tallies  with  my 
inchnation. 

He  is  very  fond  of  me— almost  too  fond.  I  could  do 
with  less  caressing  and  more  rationality.  I  should 
like  to  be  less  of  a  pet  and  more  of  a  friend  if  I  might 
choose,  but  I  won't  complain  of  that :  1  am  only  afraid 
his  affection  loses  in  depth  where  it  gains  in  ardour 
1  sometimes  liken  it  to  a  fire  of  dry  twigs  and  branches 
compared  with  one  of  solid  coal— very  bright  and  hot  • 
but  if  it  should  burn  itself  out  and  leave  nothing  but 
ashes  behind,  what  shall  I  d«  >  But  it  won't— it  shan't 
I  am  determined— and  surely  I  have  power  to  keep  it 
alive.      $50  let  me  dismiss  that  thought  at  once.      But 


^B 
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Arthur  is  selfish ;  I  am  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that ;  and,  indeed,  the  admission  gives  me  less  pain 
than  might  be  expected,  for,  since  I  love  him  so  much, 
I  can  easily  forgive  him  for  loving  himself ;  he  likes 
to  be  pleased,  and  it  is  my  delight  to  please  him,  and 
when  1  regret  this  tendency  of  his  it  is  for  his  own 
sake  not  for  mine. 

The  first  instance  he  gave  was  on  the  occasion  of  our 
bridal  tour.  He  wanted  to  hurry  it  over,  for  all  the 
continental  scenes  were  already  familiar  to  him  :  many 
had  lost  their  interest  in  his  eyes,  and  others  had  never 
had  anything  to  lose.  The  consequence  was,  that  after 
a  flying  transit,  through  part  of  France  and  part  of 
Italy,  1  came  back  nearly  as  ignorant  as  I  went,  having 
made  no  acquaintance  with  persons  and  manners,  and 
very  little  with  things,  my  head  swarming  with  a  motley 
confusion  of  objects  and  scenes — some,  it  is  true,  leaving 
a  deeper  and  more  pleasing  impression  than  others,  but 
these  embittered  by  the  recollection  that  my  emotions 
had  not  been  shared  by  my  companion,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  when  I  had  expressed  a  particular  interest  in 
anything  that  1  saw  or  desired  to  see,  it  had  been  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  inasmuch  as  it  proved  that  I  could  take 
delight  in  anything  disconnected  witli  himself 

As  for  Paris,  we  only  just  touched  at  that,  and  he 
would  not  give  me  time  to  see  one-tenth  of  the  beauties 
and  interesting  objects  of  Rome.  He  wanted  to  get  me 
home,  he  said,  to  have  me  all  to  himself,  and  to  see  me 
safely  installed  as  the  mistress  of  Grassdale  Manor,  just 
as  single-minded,  as  naive,  and  piquant  as  1  was  ;  and, 
as  if  I  had  been  some  frail  butterfly,  he  expressed  him- 
self fearful  of  rubbing  the  silver  off  my  wings  by  bringing 
me  into  coutsict  with  society,  especially  that  of  Paris 
and  Rome ;  and,  moreover,  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell 
me  that  there  were  ladies  in  both  places  that  would  tear 
his  eyes  out  if  they  happened  to  meet  him  with  me. 

Of  course  I  was  vexed  at  all  this  ;  but,  still,  it  was 
less  the  disappointment  to  myself  that  annoyed  me, 
than  the  disappointment  in  him,  and  the  trouble  I  was 
at  to  frame  excuses  to  my  friends  for  having  seen  and 
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observed  so  little,  without  imputing  one  particle  of 
blame  to  my  companion.  But  when  we  got  home— to 
my  new,  delightful  home— I  was  so  happy  and  he  was 
so  kind  that  I  freely  forgave  him  all ;  and  I  was  be- 
gmmng  to  thmk  my  lot  too  happy,  and  my  husband 
actually  too  good  for  me,  if  not  too  good  for  this  world 
when,  on  the  second  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  he  shocked 
and  horrified  me  by  another  instance  of  his  unreason- 
able  exaction.  We  were  walking  home  from  the  mominir 
service,  for  it  was  a  fine  frosty  day,  and,  as  we  are  so 
near  the  church,  I  had  requested  the  carriage  should 
not  be  used. 

'^  Helen,"  said  he,  with  unusual  gravity,  "  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  you."  e         /^  •«  uoi 

I  desired  to  know  what  was  wrong. 
\\  5"*  '^.^^  7**"  promise  to  reform  if  I  tell  you  }  " 
Yes,  if  I  can,  and   without  offending  a   higher 

*'Ah  .'there  it  is,  you  see,  you  don't  love  me  with 
all  your  heart. 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Arthur  (at  least  I  hope  I 
don  t) :  pray  tell  me  what  I  have  done  or  said  amiss  > " 

It  18  nothing  you  have  done  or  said ;  it  is  some- 
thing that  you  are— you  are  too  religious.  Now  I  like 
a  woman  to  be  religious,  and  I  think  your  piety  one  of 
your  greatest  charms,  but  then,  like  all  other  good 
things,  It  may  be  carried  too  far.  To  my  thinking,  a 
woman  s  religion  ought  not  to  lessen  her  devotion  to 
her  earthly  lord.  She  should  have  enough  to  purify 
and  etherealize  her  soul,  but  not  enough  to  refine  awaV 
her  heart,  and  raise  her  above  all  human  sympathies  " 

And  am  1  above  aU  human  sympathies? "  said  I. 

No,  darling ;  but  you  are  making  more  progress 
towards  that  sainUy  condition  than  I  like;  for  all  these 
two  Jours  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  and  wanting  to 
catch  your  eye,  and  you  were  sr  absorbed  in  yc-r 
devdfaons  that  you  had  not  even  a  glance  to  spare  for 
,m&--I  declare  it  is  enough  to  make  one  jealous  of  one's 
Majer—which  is  very  wrong,  you  know ;  so  don't  excite 
Bttcb  wicked  pr^ssions  again  for  my  soul's  sake.'* 
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"  I  will  give  my  whole  he  and  soul  to  my  "  ^aker 
if  I  can/'  I  answered,  "ai..  not  one  atom  morv  of  it 
to  you  than  He  allows.  What  are  you,  sir,  that  you 
should  set  yourself  up  as  a  god,  and  presume  to  dispute 
possession  of  my  heart  with  Him  to  whom  I  owe  all  I 
have  and  all  I  am,  every  blessing  I  ever  did  or  ever 
can  enjoy — and  yourself  among  the  rest— if  you  are  a 
blessing/ which  1  am  half  inclined  to  donbt/' 

'*  Don't  be  so  hard  upon  me,  Helen ;  and  don't  pinch 
my  arm  so,  you're  squeezing  your  fingers  into  the 
bone." 

"  Arthur,"  continued  I,  relaxing  my  hold  of  his  arm, 
''you  don't  love  me  half  as  much  as  I  do  you ;  and  yet, 
if  you  loved  ma  far  less  than  you  do  I  would  not  com- 
plain, provided  you  loved  your  Maker  more.  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  you  at  any  time  so  deeplv  absorbed  in 
your  devotions  that  you  had  not  a  single  thought  to 
spre  for  me.  But,  indeed,  I  should  lose  nothing  by 
the  change,  for  the  more  you  loved  your  God  the  more 
deep  and  pure  and  true  would  be  your  love  to  me." 

At  this  he  only  laughed  and  kissed  my  hand,  calling 
me  a  sweet  enthusiast.  Then  taking  off  his  hat  he 
added, — 

"But  look  hero,  Helen — what  can  a  man  do  with 
such  a  head  as  this?" 

The  head  looked  right  enough,  but  when  he  placed 
my  hand  on  the  top  of  it,  it  sunk  in  a  bed  of  curls, 
rather  alar*ningly  low,  especially  in  the  middle. 

"  You  see  I  was  not  made  to  be  a  saint,''  said  he, 
laughing.  ''If  God  meant  me  to  be  religious,  why 
didn't  he  give  me  a  proper  organ  of  veneration  ?  " 

"You  are  like  the  servant.''  I  replied,  "who,  instead 
of  employing  his  one  taleut  in  his  master's  service, 
restored  it  to  him  unimproved,  alleging,  as  an  excuse, 
that  ^je  knew  him  '  to  be  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  he 
had  not  sown,  und  gathering  where  he  had  not  strawed.' 
Of  him  to  whom  less  is  given,  less  will  be  required,  but 
our  utmost  exertior  are  required  of  us  all.  Yon  are 
not  without  the  capacity  of  veneration,  and  faith  and 
hope,  and   conscience  and  reason,  and  every  other 
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requisite  to  a  Christian's  character  if  you  choose  to 
employ  them  ;  hut  all  our  talents  increase  in  the  ul^ 
and  every  faculty,  hoth  good  and  bad,  strengthens  b^ 
exercise:  therefore,  if  vou  choose  to  use  the  bad,  or 
those  nhich  tend  to  evil  till  they  become  your  masters 
and  neglect  the  good  till  they  dwindle  away,  you  have 
only  yourself  to  blame.    But  you  have  talents,  Arthur 
natural  endowments  both  of  heart  and  mind  and  temper 
such  as  many  a  better  Christian  would   be  ghrlo 
possess.   If   vou  would  only  employ  them   in   God's 
service.     I  should  never  expect  to  see  you  a  devotee 

c^l,w7"i'  T"^^"  *«  ^^  ^««d  ^'h^stian  withom 
ceasing  to  be  a  happy,  merry-hearted  man." 

.       You  speak  hke  an  oracle,  Helen,  and  all  vou  sav 
18  mdisputobly  true;  but  listen  here:   I  am  hnn^J 

S?1H  L^'^fT."^^^  ^°°^  substantial  dinner;  lam 
toldtiiatiflabstam  from  this  to-day  I  shall  have  a 
sumptuous  fea.t  to-morrow,  consisting  of  all  manner 
of  dainties  and  delicacies.  Now  in  tSe  first  place,  I 
should  be  loath  to  wait  till  to-morrow  when  I  have  the 
means  of  apneasing  my  hunger  already  before  me ;  in 
the  second  place,  the  solid  viands  of  to-day  are  more  to 

t^i  ^^A  '^r  *»l%**^?tie«  that  are  prom^ised  me  ;  n 
the  third  place,  I  don't  see  to-morrow's  banquet,  Lnd 
how  can  I  teU  that  it  is  not  all  a  fable,  got  2p  by  the 
fr^/tt^t  ^'"**T  that  is  advising  me  ?o  abLfn  in 
?n  fto  f  ?if  T^  H^?  *"  ^^®  &^«d  victual  to  himself? 
in  the  fourth  place,  this  table  must  be  spread  for  some- 
oi«y;.  iJ  ^  Solomon  says,  *  Who  can  eat,  or  who 
else  can  hasten  hereunto  more  than  l>'  and  finallv 

ofLlZ^'l^AV  ^'"*"*  **°^  ^°^  ^t^«fy  ™y  craving 
of  to-day,  and  leave  to-morrow  to  shift  for  iteelf-who 
knows  but  what  I  may  secure  both  this  and  that  ? " 
«„Wo  i-?^*'*®  °^*  required  to  abstain   from  the 

^^S  *'*f  i'°°^'  ""^  ^"^^y  ••  >'*>"  ^^«  «°ly  advised  to 
partake  of  these  coarser  viands  in  such  moderation  as 

h^nnfl'^f'^P**''*^*®  you  from  enjoying  the  choicer 
lluVhn^i  J^-^T^'^l  ^^'  regardless  of  that  counsel, 
you  choose  to  make  a  beast  of  yourself  now,  and  over- 
eat and  over-drmk   yourself  till  you  turn  the  good 
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victuals  into  poison,  who  is  to  blame  if,  h»jreafter,  while 
you  are  suffering  the  torments  of  yesterday's  gluttony 
and  drunkenness,  you  see  more  temperate  men  sitting 
down  to  enjoy  themselves  at  that  splendid  entertain- 
ment which  you  are  unable  to  taste  ?  " 

"  Most  true,  my  patron  saint ;  but  again,  our 
friend  Solomon  says,  *  There  is  nothing  better  for  a 
man  than  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry.'  " 

*'And  again,"  returned  I,  *'he  says,  •' Rejoice,  O 
young  man,  in  thy  youth  ;  and  walk  in  the  ways  of 
thine  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  :  but  know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring  thee 
into  judgment.*" 

"  Well  but,  Helen,  I'm  sure  I've  been  very  good  these 
last  few  weeks.  What  have  you  seen  amiss  in  me,  and 
what  would  you  have  me  to  do .'' " 

"  Nothing  more  than  you  do,  Arthur :  your  actions 
are  all  right  so  far  ;  but  I  would  have  your  thoughts 
changed  ;  I  would  have  you  to  fortify  yourself  against 
temptation,  and  not  to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil ;  I 
should  wish  you  to  think  more  deeply,  to  look  further, 
and  aim  higher  than  you  dc." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

March  26th. — Arthur  is  getting  tired — not  of  me,  I 
trust,  but  of  the  idle,  quiet  life  he  leads — and  no 
wonder,  for  he  has  so  few  sources  of  amusement :  he 
never  reads  anything  but  newspapers  and  sporting 
magazines  ;  and  when  he  sees  me  occupied  with  a  book 
he  won't  let  me  rest  till  I  close  it.  In  fine  weather  he 
generally  manages  to  get  through  the  time  pretty  well, 
but  on  rainy  days,  of  which  we  have  had  a  good  many 
of  late,  it  is  quite  painful  to  witness  his  ennui.  I  do 
all  I  can  to  amuse  him,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  him 
to  feel  interested  in  what  I  most  like  to  talk  about, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  likes  to  talk  about  things 
that  cannot  interest  rae — or  even  that  annoy  me — and 
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these  plsase  him  the  most  of  all  •  fnr  1.5-  e 
.mosement  i,  to  .it  or  loU  beside  i'e  t  ?he  ^kT, 
toU  me  storiM  of  his  former  wnoun.alTO™  tn,^?'' 
npon  the  ruin  ofume  coniidinir  m°rl  or  ttr^^.„°  °? 
some  uosuspectiag  husbaod  ;  £S  wa»  I  ^Trl^^v 
horror  and  ind  iraation  he  lava  it  all  t«  fi.  J^  V  ^^ 
jealousy,  and  laughs  tiU  thX«  rt  di^^^SSk;' 
I  used  to  fly  into  passions  or  melt  into  teare  at  firS" 
but  seemg  that  his  delight  increased  in  wo^rtinn  t ' 
my  anger  and  agitation,!  have^e  enC^red  t^ 
suppress  my  feelings  and  receive  his  reveSs  S  th' 

S.wJr'd   st-u^iK   -""^"P?'    »»"'    still'he  relds    h 
b?tte^  J.^7*^^  ?  V  ^*^«'  »°«l    misconstrues  ml 
bitterness  of  soul  for  his  unworthiness  into  the  n»noJ 
of  wounded  jealousy  and  when  he  IL  sufficientYv  df 
verted  himself  with  that,  or  fears  my  dLplew Wwlf 

^rhTm^intfr  -r  "^^  ^"^«^'  h/trirrk":  tl 
riteeiS,r:;^rher"^^^^^^ 

flilwf    M^*!i™^  "^^^^^  '^''^  »  momentary  Mnl-a 
J^u  donl'^^^  ^TfV  ^^i  "^r^^^*  "Helen, XL: 

SlfSy^h^^^^^^ 

A       M  7.U  ^'°Sfr'*  ™y  f»*«  ^'tl»  his.  ^ 

Apn   4th— We  have  had  a  downright  quarrel      The 

JT^rnr.*""  r  ^?"«'^«--ArthurW  Sd  me    at 
a^erent  intervals,  the  whole  story  of  his  intrigue  with 

ir^  *^ '»  '^^'*'^  ^  ^o«W  not  believe  before     It 

rtanrt^heTadtw^li^'^^^''  *"  ""^^  that Tn  th{ 
msrance  the  lady  had  been  more  to  blame  than  he 

Degmningto  talk  about  her  the  other  day,  I  begged 
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he  would  not  mention  her ^  for  I  detested  the  vei  y  sound 
of  her  name. 

"Not  because  you  loved  her,  Arthur,  mind,  but 
because  she  injured  yon  and  deceived  her  husband, 
and  was  altogether  a  very  abominable  woman,  whom 
you  ouffht  to  be  ashamed  to  mention." 

But  he  defended  her  by  saying  that  she  had  a  doting 
old  husband,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  love. 

"Then  why  did  she  marry  him .^"  said  L 

"  For  his  money ,"  was  the  reply. 

"Then  that  was  another  crime,  and  her  solemn 
promise  to  love  and  honour  him  was  another,  that  only 
increased  the  enormity  of  the  last.^^ 

"  You  are  too  severe  upon  the  poor  lady,"  laughed 
he.  "But  never  mind,  Helen,  I  don^t  care  for  her 
now  ;  and  I  never  loved  any  of  them  half  as  much  as 
I  do  you,  so  you  needn't  fear  to  be  forsaken  like  them." 

"  If  you  had  told  me  these  things  before,  Arthur,  I 
never  should  have  given  you  the  chance.'' 

"  Wouldn't  you,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Most  certainly  not ! " 

He  laughed  incredulously. 

*'  I  wish  I  could  convince  you  of  it  now  ! "  cried  I, 
starting  up  from  beside  him  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  and  I  hope  the  last,  I  wished  I  had  not  married 
him. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  more  gravely,  "do  you  know 
that  if  I  believed  you  now  I  should  be  very  angry  .^ 
but  thank  Heaven  I  don't.  Though  you  stand  there 
with  your  white  face  and  flashing  eyes,  looking  at 
me  like  a  very  tigress,  I  know  the  heart  within  you 
perhaps  a  trifle  better  than  you  know  it  yourself." 

Without  another  word  I  left  the  room  and  locked 
myself  up  in  my  own  chamber.  In  about  half  an  hour 
he  came  to  the  door,  and  first  he  tried  the  handle,  then 
he  knocked. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  in,  Helen .'' "  said  he. 

"  No  ;  you  have  displeased  me,"  I  replied,  "  and  I 
dun't  want  to  see  yonr  face  or  hear  your  voice  again 
till  the  morning.'' 
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He  paused  a  moment  as  if  dumbfoundered  or  un- 
certain  how  to  answer  such  a  speech,  and  then  turned 
and  walked  away.     This  was  onlVan  hour  after  dSner 
I  knew  he  would  find  it  very  dull  to  sit  alone  alHhe 
?r°'"»?i  ^*°/  ^^^  considerably  softened  my  resentment 

Sow^jli  1l?  r  *  "?^*  ™*  '"**"*•  I  '^^  determinSl  to 
show  him  that  my  heart  was  not  his  slave,  and  I  could 

live  wi  hout  him  if  I  chose  ;  and  I  sat  do^n  and  wrote 
of^nVv***'^  ""^  aunt-of  course  telling  her  noS 
of  all  this     Soon  after  ten  o'clock  I  heird  him  come 

Sf«!Sn"'H  ''^  -^^  P^"^  V  ^^'  ^"'J  '^ent  straight  to 
thl  ^Jl^^^'^'S-room,  where  he  shut  Iiimself  in  for 

^   I  was  rather  anxious  to  see  horr  he  would  meet  me 

Sri  fn?'°Ti!"^vf  ^"I'^r"**'  *  "**^^  disappointed  to  behold 
h.m  enter  the  breakfast-room  with  a  careless  smile 

Are  you  cross  still,  Helen  ?«  said  ae,  approaching 

as  if  to  salute  me.     I  coldly  turned  to  the  toble,  and 

ratCr  kte^°"'  **"*  *^^  ''''^^^'  observing  that  he  was 

He  uttered  a  low  whistle  and  sauntered  away  to  the 

7Zt''1i''^T  ^*  '*°"^  ^°'*  ^'^^'^  '"'""te*  looking  out 
upon   the  pleasing  prospect  of  sullen,  grey  cl6ud. 
streaming  ram,  soaking  lawn,  and  dripping,  leafles 
trees,  and  muttering  execrations  on  the  weathe^  and 
ttien  sat  do^^n  to  breakfast.     While  taking  his  coffep 

he  muttered  it  was  "  d d  cold." 

"You  should  not  have  left  it  so  long,"  said  I 
,    He  made  no  answer,  and  the  meal  was  concluded 

ZftT'  i,/*-^"'  ?  '^^'^^  **»  ^^^  "^«°  the  letter-b^g 
111^^^^'°-  ^'  contained  upon  examination  I 
newspaper  and  one  or  two  letters  for  him,  and  a  couple 
of  letters  for  me  which  he  tossed  across  the  tSble 
without  a  remark.  One  was  from  my  brother  the 
^th'b^"^  Milicent  Hargrave,  who  is  Lw  r^^adon 
mth  her  mother.     His,  I  think,  were  business  letters, 

?bpm  ?ffr?*^^  "1*  ?"^V^  ^'^  °^^°d^  fo'-  ^^  crushed 
Jw  T?i,     JV^P^*'^^*  '"'**'  '**°»«  muttered  expletives 
toat  I  should  have  reproved  him  for  at  any  other  time 
The  paper,  he  set  before  him,  and  pretended  to  be 
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deeply  absorbed  in  its  contents  during  the  remainder 
of  breakfast,  and  a  considerable  time  after. 

The  reading  and  answering  of  my  letters,  and  the 
direction  of  household  concerns,  afforded  me  ample 
employment  for  the  morning:  after  lunch  I  got  my 
drawing,  and  from  dinner  till  bed-time  I  read.  Mean- 
while, poor  Arthur  was  sadly  at  a  loss  for  something 
to  amuse  him  or  to  occupy  his  time.  He  wanted  to 
appear  as  busy  and  as  unconcerned  as  I  did  :  had  the 
weather  at  all  permitted  he  would  doubtless  have 
ordered  his  horse  and  set  off  to  some  distant  region — 
no  matter  where — immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
not  returned  till  night:  had  there  been  a  lady  any- 
where within  reach,  of  any  age  between  fifteen  and 
forty-five,  he  would  have  sought  revenge  and  found 
employment  in  getting  up,  or  trying  to  get  up,  a 
desperate  ilirtatic  ^  with  her ;  but  being,  to  my  private 
satisfaction,  entirely  cut  off  from  both  these  sources  of 
diversion,  his  sufferings  were  truly  deplorable.  When 
he  had  done  yawning  over  his  paper  and  scribbling 
short  answers  to  his  shorter  letters,  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  morning  and  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon in  fidgeting  about  from  room  to  room,  watching 
the  clouds,  cursing  the  rain,  alternately  petting  and 
teazing  and  abusing  his  dogs,  sometimes  lounging  on 
the  sofa  with  a  book  that  he  could  not  force  himself  to 
read,  and  very  often  fixedly  gazing  at  me  when  he 
thought  I  did  not  perceive  it,  with  the  vai'-  "  ^ne  of 
detecting    some  traces  of  tears,  or  somt  jS  of 

remorseful  anguish  in  my  face.  But  I  n.  ^ged  to 
preserve  an  undisturbed  though  grave  serenity 
throughout  the  day.  I  was  not  really  angry:  I  felt 
for  him  all  the  time,  and  longed  to  be  reconciled  ;  but 
I  determined  he  should  make  the  first  advances,  or  at 
least  show  some  signs  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit 
first ;  for,  if  I  began,  it  would  only  minister  to  his 
self-conceit,  increase  bis  arrogance,  and  quite  destroy 
the  lesson  I  wanted  to  give  him. 

He  made  a  long  stay  in  the  dining-roon>  after  dinner, 
and,  I  fear,  took  an  unusual  quantity  of  wine,  but  not 
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enough  to  loosen  his  tongue,  for  when  he  came  in  an.l 
found  me  auietly  occupied  with  my  book,  too  busy  to 
lift  my  head  on  his  entrance,  he  merely  murmured  an 
!uP'j™'"°  ?f^ suppressed  disapprobation,  and  shutting 

rfi  iLu'^^  t  ^"jF'  ''*°*  *-'^^  stretched  himself  a1 
ftai  length  on  the  sofa,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep 
But  his  favourite  cocker.  Dash,  that  had  been  lying  at 
my  feet,  took  the  liberty  of  jumping  upon  him  and 
beginning  to  lick  his  face.  He  struck  it  off  with  a 
smart  blow,  and  the  poor  dog  squeaked,  and  ran 
cowering  back  to  me.     When  he  woke  up,  about  half 

fliT  t^'?  u*  "i^^  '^  ^  ^"^  *^*>°>  t,ut  Dash  only 
looked  sheepish  and  wagged  the  tip  of  his  teil.  He 
called  again  more  sharply,  but  Dash  only  clung  the 
closer  to  me  and  licked  my  hand  as  if  imploring 
protection.  Enraged  at  this,  his  master  snatched  up 
a  heavy  book  and  hurled  it  at  his  head.  The  poor  doer 
set  up  a  piteous  outcry  and  ran  to  the  door,  f  let  him 
out,  and  then  quietlv  took  up  the  book 

"Give  that  book  to  me,'*^  said  Arthur,  in  no  very 
courteous  tone.     I  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Why  did  vou  let  the  dog  out  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You 
knew  I  wanted  him. 

th^^LU^''^i^^''?rj  "^p.^'^'  "^y  yo'^r  throwing 

the  book  at  him?  but,  perhaps,  it  was  intended  fo? 
iiio  r 

"No;  but  I  see  youVe  got  a  taste  of  it,"  said  he. 
looking  at  my  hand,  that  had  also  been  struck,  and 
was  rather  severely  grazed. 

[  returned  co  my  reading,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
occupy  himself  m  the  same  manner;  but,  in  a  little 
while,  after  several  portentous  yawns,  he  pronounced 

t^hl«  °^  ^/i,  ''"^^  u*"^^*"  *"^  *»^'«^  i*  on  the 
table.  Then  foUowed  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  silence, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which,  I  believe,  he  was 
*  «T/u**  ™®V   ^^  ^^^*  ^"s  patience  was  tired  out. 

T  ?^?\*.'^  *^*'  ^°^'  Helen?"  he  exclaimed. 
1  told  him. 

"Is  it  interesting ?'' 
''Yes,  very." 
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I  went  on  reading,  or  pretending  to  read,  at  least  — 
I  cannot  sav  there  was  much  communication  between 
my  eyes  and  my  brain  ;  for,  while  the  former  ran  over 
the  pages,  the  latter  was  earnestly  wondering  when 
Arthur  would  speak  next,  and  what  he  would  say,  and 
.rbat  I  should  answer.  But  he  did  not  speak  again 
till  I  rose  to  make  the  tea,  and  then  it  was  only  to  say 
he  should  not  take  any.  He  continued  loungin^  on 
the  80&,  and  alternately  closing  his  eyes  and  looking 
at  his  watch  and  at  me,  till  bed-time,  when  I  rose,  and 
took  my  candle  and  retired. 

"  Helen ! "  cried  he,  the  moment  I  had  left  the 
room.  I  turned  back,  and  stood  awaiting  his 
command. 

"  What  do  you  want,  Arthur  ?"  I  said  at  length. 

«  Nothing,''  replied  he.     "  Go  ! " 

I  went,  but  hearing  him  mutter  something  as  I  was 
closing  the  door,  I  turned  again.  It  D<>unded  very  like 
"confounded  slut,**  but  I  was  quite  willing  it  should 
be  something  else. 

"Were  you   peaking,  Arthur?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  answer,  and  I  shut  the  door  and 
departed.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  till  the  following 
morning  at  breakfast,  when  he  came  down  a  full  hour 
after  the  usual  time. 

"  You're  very  late,"  was  ray  morning's  salutation. 

"  You  needn't  have  waited  for  me,**  was  his  ;  and  he 
walked  up  to  the  window  again.  It  was  just  such 
weather  as  yesterday. 

"Oh,  this  confounded  rain!"  he  muttered.  But, 
after  studiously  regarding  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  a 
bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "But  I  know  what  1*11  do!**  and  then 
returned  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table.  The  letter- 
bag  tvas  already  there,  waiting  to  be  opened.  He 
unlotked  it  and  exa  ained  the  contents,  but  said 
nothing  about  them. 

"  Is  there  anything  for  me  .'*  **  I  asked. 

"No." 

He  opened  the  newspaper  and  began  to  read. 
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you'd  better  take  your  coffee,"  suggested  I  •  "it 
will  be  cold  again."  ' 

"  You  may  go,"  said  he,  "if  you've  done.     I  don't 
want  you.' 

I  rose  and  withdrew  to  the  next  room,  wondering  if 
we  were  to  have  another  such  miserable  day  as  yester- 
day, and  wishing  intensely  for  an  end  of  these  mutually 
inflicted  torments.  Shortly  after  I  heard  him  ring  the 
bell  and  give  some  orders  about  his  wardrobe  that 
sounded  as  if  he  meditated  a  long  journey.  He  then 
sent  for  the  coachman,  and  I  heard  something  about 
the  carriage  and  the  horses,  and  London,  and  seven 
o  clock  to-morrow  morning,  that  startled  and  disturbed 
me  not  a  little. 

"  ^,™"st  not  let  him  go  to  London,  whatever  comes 
of  It,  said  I  to  myself;  "  he  will  run  into  all  kinds  of 
mischief,  and  I  shall  be  the  cause  of  it.  But  the 
question  is,  how  am  I  to  alter  his  purpose  .J'— Well  I 
will  wait  awhile,  and  see  if  he  mentions  it."  ' 

I  waited  most  anxiously,  from  hour  to  hour;  but 
not  a  word  was  spoken,  on  that  or  any  other  subject 
to  me.  He  whistled  and  talked  to  his  dogs,  and 
wandered  from  room  to  room,  much  the  same  as  on 
the  previous  day.  At  last  I  began  to  think  I  must 
introduce  the  subject  myself,  and  was  pondering  how 
to  bring  it  about,  when  John  unwittingly  came  to  my 
relief  with  the  following  message  from  the  coachman  : 

"  Please,  sir,  Richard  says  one  of  the  horses  has  got 
a  very  bad  cold,  and  he  thinks,  sir,  if  you  could  make 
It  convenient  to  go  the  day  after  to-morrow,  instead  of 
to-morrow,  he  could  physic  it  to-day  so  as " 

"  Confound  his  impudence  ! "  interjected  the  master. 

"  Please,  sir,  he  says  it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you 
cr  \,"  persisted  John,  "  for  he  hopes  there'll  be  a 
change  in  the  weather  shortly,  and  he  says  it's  not 
likely,  when  a  horse  is  so  bad  with  a  cold,  and  physicked 
and  all " 

"Devil  take  the  horse!"  cried  the  gentleman— 
''Well,  .ell  him  I'll  think  about  it,''  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.     He  cast  a  searching  glance  at 
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me,  as  the  servant  withdrew^  expecting  to  see  some 
token  of  deep  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  but^  being 
previously  prepared,  1  preserved  an  aspect  of  stoical 
indifference.  His  countenance  fell  as  he  met  my 
steady  gaze,  and  he  turned  away  in  very  obvious  dis- 
appointment, and  walked  up  to  the  fire-place,  where 
he  stood  in  an  attitude  of  undisguised  dejection,  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece  with  his  forehead  sunk  upon 
his  arm. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  go,  Arthur  }  "  said  I, 

"  To  London,"  replied  he,  gravely. 

"What  for?"  I  asked. 

"Because  I  cannot  be  happy  here." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  my  wife  doesn't  love  me." 

"She  would  love  you  with  all  her  heart,  if  you 
deserved  it." 

"  What  must  I  do  to  deserve  it  ?  " 

This  seemed  humble  and  earnest  enough  ;  and  I  was 
so  much  affected,  between  sorrow  and  joy,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  pause  a  few  seconds  before  I  could  steady 
my  voice  to  reply. 

"  If  she  gives  you  her  heart,"  said  I,  "  you  must 
take  it  thankfully,  and  use  it  well,  and  not  pull  it  in 
pieces,  and  laugh  in  her  face,  because  she  cannot 
snatch  it  away." 

He  now  turned  round  and  stood  facing  me,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire. 

"Come  then,  Helen,  are  you  going  to  be  a  good 
girl  ? "  said  he. 

This  sounded  rather  too  arrogant,  and  the  smile 
that  accompanied  it  did  not  please  me.  I  therefore 
hesitated  to  reply.  Perhaps,  my  former  answer  had 
implied  too  much  :  he  had  heard  my  voice  falter,  and 
might  have  seen  me  brush  away  a  tear. 

"  Are  you  going  to  forgive  me,  Helen  ? "  he  resumed, 
more  humbly. 

"'  Are  you  penitent ! "  I  replied,  stepping  up  to  him 
and  smiling  in  his  face. 

"  Heart-broken  ! "  he  answered,  with  a  rueful  coun- 
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tenance,  yet  with  a  merry  smile  just  lurking  within 
his  eyes  and  ahout  thfc  corners  of  his  mouth  ;  but 
this  could  not  repulse  me,  and  I  flew  into  his  arms 
He  fervently  embraced  me,  and  though  I  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears,  I  think  1  never  was  happier  in  mv 
life  than  at  that  moment. 

"Then  you  won*t  go  to  London,  Arthur?*'  I  said 
when  the  first  transport  of  uarsand  kisses  had  subsided' 
'  No,  love,— unless  you  will  go  with  me." 

"I  will  gladly,"  I  answered,  "if  you  think  the 
change  will  amuse  you,  and  if  you  will  put  off  the 
journey  till  next  week." 

He  readily  consented,  but  said  there  was  no  need  of 
much  preparation,  as  he  should  not  be  for  staying  lone 
for  he  did  not  wish  me  to  be  TiOndonized,  and  to  lose 
my  country  freshness  and  originality  by  too  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  ladies  of  the  world.  I  thought  tliis 
folly;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  contradict  him  now:  I 
merely  said  that  I  was  of  very  domestic  habits,  as  lie 
well  knew,  and  had  no  particular  wish  to  mingle  with 
the  world. 

So  we  are  to  go  to  London  on  Monday,  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  It  is  now  four  days  since  the  termination 
of  our  quarrel,  and  I'm  sure  it  has  done  us  both  good  • 
It  has  made  me  like  Arthur  a  great  deal  better,  and 
made  him  behave  a  great  deal  better  to  me.  He  has 
never  once  attempted  to  annoy  me  since,  by  the  most 

distant  allusion  to  Lady  F ,  or  any  of  those  dis- 

agreeable  reminiscences  of  his  former  life— I  wish  I 
could  blot  them  from  my  memory,  or  else  get  him  to 
regard  such  matters  in  the  same  light  as  I  do.  Well ' 
it  is  something,  however,  to  have  made  him  see  that 
they  are  not  fit  subjects  for  a  conjugal  jest.  He  may 
see  further  some  time— I  will  put  no  limits  to  my 
hopes  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  aunt^s  forebodings  and  my 
own  unspoken  fears,  I  trust  we  shall  be  happy  yet 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  we  went  to  London ;  on  the 
eighth  of  May  I  returned,  in  obedience  to  Arthur's 
wish  ;  very  much  against  my  own,  because  I  left  him 
behind.  If  he  had  come  with  me,  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  to  get  home  again,  for  he  led  me  such  a 
round  of  restless  dissipation,  while  there,  that,  in  that 
short  space  of  time,  I  was  quite  tired  out.  He  seemed 
bent  upon  displaying  me  to  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances in  particular,  and  the  public  in  general,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. It  was  something  to  feel  that  he  considered  rx 
a  worthy  object  of  pride ;  but  I  paid  dear  for  the 
gratification,  for  in  the  first  place,  to  please  him,  I  had 
to  violate  my  cherished  predilections — my  almost  rooted 
principles  in  favour  of  a  plain,  dark,  sober  style  of 
dress  ;  I  must  sparkle  in  costly  jewels,  and  deck  myself 
out  like  a  painted  butterfly,  just  as  I  had,  long  since, 
determined  I  would  never  do — and  this  was  no  trifling 
sacrifice ; — in  the  second  place,  I  was  continually 
straining  to  satisfy  his  sanguine  expectations  and  do 
honour  to  his  choice,  by  my  general  conduct  and 
deportment,  and  fearing  to  disappoint  him  by  some 
awkward  misdemeanour,  or  some  trait  of  inexperienced 
ignorance  about  the  customs  of  society,  especially  when 
I  acted  the  part  of  hostess,  which  I  was  not  unfrequently 
called  upon  to  do  ;  and  in  the  third  place,  as  I  intimated 
before,  I  was  wearied  of  the  throng  and  bustle,  the 
restless  hurry  and  ceaseless  change  of  a  life  so  alien  to 
all  my  previous  habits.  At  last,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  London  air  did  not  agree  with  me, 
and  I '  ^  languishing  for  my  country  home,  and  must 
immei  ^ately  return  to  Grassdale. 

I  laughingly  assured  him  that  the  case  was  not  so 
urgent  as  he  appeared  to  think  it,  but  I  was  quite 
willing  to  go  home  if  he  was.  He  replied  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  remain  a  week  or  two  longer,  as 
he  had  business  that  required  his  presence. 
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"Then  I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  L 
"But  I  can't  do  with  you,  Helen,"  was  his  answer- 
as  long  as  you  stay,  I  shall  attend  to  you  and  nedect 
my  business/' 

"  But  I  won't  let  you,"  I  returned :  "  now  that  I 
know  you  have  business  to  attend  to,  I  shall  insist 
upon  your  attending  to  it,  and  letting  me  alone— and 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  little  rest.  I  can 
take  my  rides  and  walks  in  the  park  as  usual ;  and 
your  business  cannot  occupy  all  your  time ;  I  shall  see 
you  at  meal-times  and  in  the  evenings,  at  least,  and 
that  will  be  better  than  being  leagues  away  and  never 
seeing  you  at  all." 

"But,  my  love,  I  cannot  let  you  stay.  How  can  I 
settle  mv  affairs  when   I   know  that  you  are  here 

neglected "  ' 

*'  I  shall  not  feel  myself  neglected :  while  you  are 
doing  your  duty,  Arthur,  I  shall  never  complain  of 
r  3glect.  If  you  had  told  me  before,  that  you  had  any- 
thing to  do,  it  would  have  been  half  done  before  this  • 
and  now  you  must  make  up  for  lost  time  by  redoubled 
exertions.  Tell  me  what  it  is;  and  I  will  be  your 
taskmaster,  instead  of  being  a  hindrance." 

"  No,  no,'*  persisted   the   impracticable  creature ; 
you  must  go  home,  Helen ;  I  must  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  are  safe  and  well,  though 
far  away      Your  bright  eyes  are  faded,  and  that  tender, 
delicate  bloom  has  quite  deserted  your  cheek." 
"  That  is  only  with  too  mucii  gaiety  and  fatigue." 
"  It  is  not,  I  tell  you  ;  it  is  the  London  air :  you  are 
pining  for  the  fresh  breezes  of  your  country  home  - 
and  you  shall  feel  them,  before  you  are  two  days  older. 
And  remember  your  situation,  dearest  Helen  ;  on  your 
health,  you  know,  depends  the  health,  if  not  the  life, 
of  our  future  hope." 

"  Then  you  really  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  ?  " 
"Positively,  I  do  ;  and  I  vill  take  vou  down  myself 
to  Grassdale,  and  then  return.     I  shall  not  be  absent 
above  a  week— or  fortnight  at  most." 

"  But  if  I  must  go,  I  will  go  alone :  if  you  must  stay, 
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it  18  needless  to  waste  your  time  in  the  journey  there 
and  back." 

But  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  sending  me  alone. 

"  Why,  what  helpless  creature  do  you  take  me  for," 
I  replied,  "  that  you  cannot  trust  me  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  in  our  own  carriage  with  our  own  footman  and 
a  maid  to  attend  me  ?  If  vou  come  with  me  I  shall 
assuredly  keep  you.  But  tell  me,  Arthur,  what  is  this 
tiresome  business  ;  and  why  did  you  never  mention  it 
before.?" 

"  It  is  only  a  little  business  with  my  lawyer,*'  said 
he ;  and  he  told  me  something  about  a  piece  of  property 
he  w  nted  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  off  a  part  of  the  en- 
cumbrances on  his  estate  ;  but  either  the  account  was 
a  little  confused,  or  I  was  rather  dull  of  comprehension, 
for  I  could  not  clearly  understand  how  tl  t:  should 
keep  him  in  town  a  fortnight  after  me.  J*  ess  can 
I  now  comprehend  how  it  should  keep  him  aonth— 
for  it  is  nearly  that  time  since  I  left  him,  am.  no  signs 
of  his  return  as  yet.  In  every  letter  he  promises  to  be 
with  me  in  a  few  days,  and  every  time  deceives  me— 
or  deceives  himself.  His  excuses  are  vague  and  in- 
sufficient. I  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  got  among  his 
former  companions  again— Oh,  why  did  I  leave  him  ! 
I  wish — I  do  intensely  wish  he  would  return  ! 

June  29th.— No  Arthur  yet;  and  for  many  days  I 
have  been  looking  and  longing  in  vain  for  a  letter. 
His  letters,  when  they  come,  are  kind— if  fair  words 
and  endearing  ets  can  give  them  a  claim  to  the 

title— but  very  t,  and  ful'    »f  trivial  excuses  and 

promises  that  I  c-»unot  trust ;  and  yet  how  anxiously  I 
look  forward  to  them  !  now  eagerly  I  open  and  devour 
one  of  those  little,  hastily-scribbled  returns  for  the 
thro"  or  four  long  letters,  hitherto  unanswered,  he  has 
had  from  me ! 

Oh,  it  is  cruel  to  leave  me  so  long  alone  !  He  knows 
I  have  no  one  but  Rachel  to  speak  to,  for  we  have  no 
neighbours  here,  except  the  Hargrave? ,  whose  residence 
I  can  dimly  descry  from  these  upper  windows  im- 
bosomed  among  those  low,  woody  hills  bevond  the 
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Dale.     I  was  glad  when  I  learnt  that  Milicent  was  so 
near  us ;  and  her  company  would  be  a  soothing  solace 
to  me  now,  but  she  is  still  in  town  with  her  mother  : 
there  is  no  one  at  the  Grove  but  little  Esther  and  her 
French  governess,  for  Walter  is  always  away.     I  saw 
that  paragon  of  manly  perfections  in  London:   he 
seemed  scarcely  to  merit  the  eulogiums  of  his  mother 
and  sister,  though  he  certainly  appeared  more  con- 
versable and  agreeable  than  Lord  Lowborough,  more 
candid  and  high-minded  than  Mr  Grimsby,  and  more 
polished  and  gentlemanly  than  Mr  Hattersley,  Arthur's 
only  other  friend  whom  he  judged  fit  to  introduce  to 
me.— Oh,  Arthur,  why  won't  you  come  !  why  won't 
you  write  to  me  at  least !    You  talked  about  my  health 
— how  can  you  expect  me  to  gather  bloom  and  vigour 
here  ;  pining  in  solitude  and  restless  anxiety  from  day 
to  day? — It  would  serve  you  right  to  come  back  an<i 
find  my  good  looks  entirely  wasted  away.    I  would  be,? 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  or  my  brother,  to  come  and  see 
me,  but  I  do  not  like  to  complain  of  my  loneliness  to 
them, — and  indeed,  loneliness  is  the  least  of  ray  suffer- 
ings ;  but  what  is  he  doing— what  is  it  that  keeps  him 
away. J*      It  is  this   ever-recurring  question  and   the 
horrible  suggestions  it  raises  that  distract  me. 

July  3rd. — My  last  bitter  letter  has  — ung  from  him 
an  answer  at  last, — and  a  rather  longer  one  than  usual ; 
but  still  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  play- 
fully abuses  me  for  the  gall  and  vinegar  of  my  latest 
e£Fu8ion,  tells  me  I  can  have  no  conception  of  the 
multitudinous  engagements  that  keep  him  away,  but 
avers  that,  in  spite  of  them  all,  he  will  assuredly  be 
with  me  before  the  close  of  next  week ;  though  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man,  so  circumstanced  as  he  is,  to  fix 
the  precise  day  of  his  return :  meantime,  he  exhort* 
me  to  the  exercise  of  patience,  "  that  first  of  woman's 
virtues,*'  and  desires  me  to  remember  the  saying, 
"  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder,"  and  comfort 
myself  with  the  assurance  that  the  longer  he  stays 
away,  the  better  he  shall  love  me  when  he  returns  ; 
and  till  he  does  return,  he  begs  I  will  continue  to 
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write  to  him  constantly^  for^  though  he  is  sometimes 
too  idle  and  often  too  busy  to  answer  my  letters  as  they 
come,  he  likes  to  receive  them  daily,  and  if  I  fulfil  my 
threat  of  punishing  his  seeming  neglect  by  ceasing  to 
write,  he  shall  be  so  angry  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  forget  me.  He  adds  this  piece  of  intelligence 
respecting  poor  Milicent  Hargrave : 

*'  Your  little  friend  Milicent  is  likely,  before  long, 
to  follow  your  example,  and  take  upon  her  the  yoke 
of  matrimony  in  conjunction  with  a  friend  of  mine. 
Hattersley,  you  know,  has  not  yet  fulfilled  his  direful 
threat  of  throwing  his  precious  person  away  on  the 
first  old  maid  that  chose  to  evince  a  tenderness  for 
him ;  but  he  still  preserves  a  resolute  determination 
to  aee  himself  a  married  man  before  the  year  is  out : 
'Only,'  said  he  to  me,  '  1  must  have  somfhody  that 
will  lot  me  have  my  own  way  in  everything — not  like 
youc  wife,  Huntingdon  ;  she  is  a  charming  creature, 
but  she  looks  as  if  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
could  play  the  vixen  upon  occasion'  (I  thought, 
*  you're  right  there,  man,'  but  I  didn't  say  so).  '  I 
must  have  some  gocJ,  quiet  soul  that  will  let  me 
just  do  what  I  like  and  go  where  I  like,  keep  at 
home  or  stay  away,  without  a  word  of  reproach  or 
complaint ;  for  I  can't  do  with  being  bothered.' 
'  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  know  somebody  that  will  suit  you 
to  a  tee,  if  you  don't  care  for  money,  and  that's 
Margrave's  sister,  Milicent.'  He  desired  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  forthwith,  for  he  said  he  had  plenty  of 
the  needful  himself — or  should  have,  when  his  old 
governor  chose  to  quit  the  stage.  So  you  see,  Helen, 
I  have  managed  pretty  well,  both  for  your  friend  and 
mine." 

Poor  Milicent !  But  I  cannot  imagine  she  will  ever 
be  led  to  accept  such  a  suitor — one  so  repugnant  to 
all  her  ideas  of  a  man  to  be  honoured  and  loved. 

5th. — Alas  !  I  was  mistaken.  I  have  got  a  long 
letter  from  her  this  morning,  telling  me  she  is  already 
engaged,  and  expects  to  be  married  before  the  close  of 
the  month. 
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"  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  it,"  she  writes 

don  t  like  the  thoughts  of  it  at  all.       If  I  am  to  be 
Mr  Hattersley's  wife,  I   must  try  to  love  him  ;  and 
I  do  try  with  all  my  might;   but  I  have  made  very 
little  progress  yet;   and  the  worst  symptom  of  the 
case  IS,  that  the  further  he  is  from  me  the  better  1 
like  him:   he  frightens  me  with  his  abrupt  manners 
and  strange  hectoring  ways,  and  I  dread  the  thoughts 
of  marrvmg  him.     '  Then  why  have  you  accepted  him  ' 
vou  wUI  ask  ;  and  I  didn't  know  I  hnd  accepted  him'- 
but  mamma  tells  me  I  have,  and  he  seems  to  think  so 
too.     I  certainly  didn  t  mean  to  do  so ;  but  I  did  not 
like  to  give  him  a  flat  refusal  for  fear  mamma  should 
be  gneved  and  angry  (for  I  knew  she  wished  me  to 
marry  him),  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her  first  about  it 
80  1  gave  him  what  I  thought  was  an  evasive,  half- 
negative  answer ;   but  she  says  it  was  as  good  as  an 
acceptance,  and  he  would  think  me  very  capricious  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  draw  back-and  indeed,  I  was  so 
confused  and  frightened  at  the  moment,  I  can  hardly 
teU  what  I  said        And    next  time    I  saw  him,  he 
accosted  me  m  aU  confidence  as  his  affianced  bride,  and 
immediately  began  to  settle  matters  with  mamma.     I 
had  not  courage  to  contradict  them  then,  and  how  can 
1  do  It  now.?    I  cannot:  they  would  think  me  mad. 
Besides,  mamma  is  so  delighted  with  the  idea  of  the 
match  ;   she  thinks  she  has  managed  so  well  for  me  • 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  disappoint  her.      I   do  object 
sometimes,  and    tell    her  what  I  feel,  but  you  don't 
know  how  she  talks.       Mr  Hattersley,  you  know,  is 
the  son  of  a  rich  banker,  and  as  Esther  and  I  have 
no  fortunes,  and  Walter  verv  little,  our  dear  mamma 
IS  very  anxious  to  see    us  all    well  married,  that  is, 
united  to   rich  partners-it  is   not   my  idea  of  being 
well  married,  but  she  means  it  all  for  the  best.     She 
says  when  I  am  safe  oflF  her  hands  it  will  be  such  a 
relief  to  her  mind ;    and  she  assures  me  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  family  as  well  as  for  me.       Even 
Walter  is  pleased  at  the  prospect,  and  when  I  con- 
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nonsense.      rro  y<  i,  ,   . 

should  not  care  if  I  could  see  any  prospect  of  being 

able  to 


There  is 


love  and  admire  him,  but  I  can't, 
nothing  about  him  to  hang  one's  esteem  and  affection 
upon ;  he  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  what  I  ima- 
gined my  husband  should  be.     Do  write  to  me,  and 
say  all  you  can  to  encourage  me.     Don't  attempt  to 
dissuade  me,  for  my  fate  is  fixed  ;  preparations  for  the 
important  event  are  alrea'^y  going  on  around  me  ;  and 
don't  say  a  word  against  Mr  Hattersley,  for  I  want  to 
think  well  of  him  ;  and  though  I  have  spoken  against 
him  myself,  it  is  for  the  last  time  :  hereafter,  I  shall 
never  permit  myself  to  utter  a  word  in  his  dispraise, 
however  he  may  seem   to  deserve  it ;    and   whoever 
ventures  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  man  I  have  pro- 
mised to  love,  to  honour,  and  obey,  must  expect  my 
serious  displeasure.     After  all,  I  Uiink  he  is  quite  as 
good  as  Mr  Huntingdon,  if  not  better ;  and  yet,  you 
love  him,  and  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented ;  and 
perhaps  1  may  manage  as  well.     You  must  tell  me,  if 
you  can,  that  Mr  Hattersley  is  better  than  he  seems— 
that  he  is  upright,  honourable,  and  open-hearted — in 
fact,  a  perfect  diamond  in  the  rough.     He  may  be  all 
this,  but  I  don't  know  him.     I  know  only  the  exterior 
and  what  I  trust  is  the  worst  part  of  him." 

She  concludes  with  "  Good-bye,  dear  Helen,  I  am 
waiting  anxiously  for  your  advice — but  mind  you  let 
it  be  all  on  the  right  side.'* 

Alas  !  poor  Milicent,  what  encouragement  can  I 
give  you  ?  or  what  advice — except  that  it  is  better  to 
make  a  bold  stand  now,  though  at  the  expense  of  dis- 
appointing and  angering  both  mother  and  brother, 
and  lover,  than  to  devote  your  whole  life,  hereafter, 
to  misery  and  vain  regret .'' 

Saturday,  13th. — The  week  is  over,  and  he  is  not 
come.  All  the  sweet  summer  is  passing  away  without 
one  breath  of  pleasure  to  me  or  benefit  to  him.  And 
I  had  all  along  been  looking  forward  to  this  season 
with  the  fond,  delusive  hope  that  we  should  enjoy  it  so 
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fessed  my  reluctance  to  him,  he  said  it  was  all  childish  '^| 

nonsense.      Do  you  think  it  nonsense,  Helen?      I  ,. 
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sweetly  together ;   and  that,  with  God's  heln  anH  n, 
exertion.,  it  would  be  the  mekns  of  el^ating  Ki„^^ 
and  refining  his  taate  to  a  due  appreciation  Sf  the  sSn' 
BuTnSw^"?'*'^'^^*^  of  natare,a^/d  peace^Jnd  hoi' We" 
f.^if^^""**T?!°?'^^«"  ^  ^  the  round,  red  sun  sink 
quiedy  down  behind  those  woody  hills  lei^n^  t Jft 

another  lovely  day  is  lost  to  him  and  me ;  and  at 
mommg,  when  roused  by  the  flutter  and  chi™  of  th. 
si»rrows,  and  the  gleeful  twitter  of  the  swallLs  In 
mtentupon  feeding  their  young,  and  Mrofl^elnd 

nLT«  tt'Lr^  ^^"^?  ^'^"•^^-^  «P«°  the  window  to 
inhale  the  balmy,  80ul-reviving  air,  and  look  out  umin 

tooTij.^'\^'~P*Vj*"^V°^  ^°  ^«^  and  sunsiir- 
thl^llf ^ '^*"?  ^^"^  «^^""«'^«  ««ene  with  tears  of 
thankless  misery,  because  he  cannot  feel  its  freshening 
influence;  and  when  I  wander  in  the  aidenrt^d? 
and  meet  the  little  wild-flowers  smiling  fnmyTtT 

sTdf  ;Sth' thd^r'b"  ^°"^  °**"f  -^-^-^  ^y  *"'-^  - 

sme,  with  their  branches  gently  swayinff  in  the  lio-ht 
summer  breeze  that  murm^urs  through  fhe^rfi^tW 
fohage-my  ears  fuU  of  that  low  music  ^l^  wS 

in  ft-   r^  ^""^  f  ''''^^^'  °»y  «y^  abstractedlyiarine 
on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  littli  lake  before  me   wi?h 
the  trees  that  crowd  about  its  bank,  some  gScifu* 
bending  to  kiss  its  waters,  some  rearing  thei  Itell 

SrtaS  l^7^b*r^*^^^"^  *»>«'r  ^de  arms  ovt 
Its  margin,  all  faithfully  mirrored  far,  far  down  in  its 
gkssy  depth-though  sometimes  the  imagrire  Lt? 

ttL  °f  *°  ^^  '^"^  '^"^  °^  *q"*««  inselTand  sCe- 
tSr  *"'/  '"''"'^V  *^«  ""^^^^  «  shiveredTto 
llT^}^  fragments  by  a  transient  breeze  that  swept 
the  surface  too  roughly-stiU  I  have  no  pleasure  -for 
the  greater  the  hapniness  that  nature  sete  Se  me 
the  more  I  lament  that  he  is  not  here  to  taste  it  •  Tlfi 
^eater  the  bliss  we  might  enjoy  tog:th^r,^h^  more  f 

bT  wreto^hT°.l^''i'\"^°^  ^P^"^  <y^^  «"^«  ;  «^^us 
be  wretched,  though  he  may  not  know  it) ;  and  the 

more  my  senses  are  pleased,  the  more  my  h^rt  is 

oppressed  ;  for  he  kee^s  it  with  him  confined^m?d  the 
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dust  and  smoke  of  London— perhaps,  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  his  own  p*jominable  club. 

But  most  of  all,  at  night,  when  I  enter  my  lonely 
chamber,  and  look  out  upon  the  summer  moon,  '  sweet 
regent  of  the  sky,'  floating  above  me  in  the  *  black  blue 
vault  of  heaven,*  shedding  a  flood  of  silver  radiance 
over  park,  and  wood,  and  water,  so  pure,  so  peaceful, 
so  divine — and  think,  Where  is  he  now  ? — what  is  he 
doing  at  this  moment?  wholly  unconscious  of  this 
heavenly  scene  —  perhaps,  revelling  with  his  boon 
comiMnions,  perhaps— God  help  me,  it  is   too— too 

mucn !  ,       i     «  ^ 

23rd. — Thank  Heaven,  he  has  come  at  last  I  But 
how  altered  !  flushed  and  feverish,  listless  and  languid, 
his  beauty  strangely  diminished,  his  vigour  and  vivacity 
quite  departed.  I  have  not  upbraided  him  by  word  or 
look ;  I  have  not  even  asked  him  what  he  has  been 
doing.  J  have  not  the  heart  to  do  it,  for  I  think  he  is 
ashamed  of  himself— he  must  be  so  indeed,  and  such 
inquiries  could  not  foil  to  be  painful  to  both.  My 
forbearance  .leases  him — touches  him  even,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think.  He  says  he  is  glad  to  be  home  again, 
and  God  knows  how  glad  I  am  to  get  him  back,  even 
as  he  is.  He  lies  on  the  sofa  nearly  all  day  long ;  and 
1  play  and  sing  to  him  for  hours  together.  I  write  his 
letters  for  him,  and  get  him  everything  he  wants  ;  and 
sometimes  I  read  to  him,  and  sometimes  I  talk,  and 
sometimes  only  sit  by  him  and  soothe  him  with  silent 
caresses.  I  know  he  does  not  deserve  it ;  and  I  fear  I 
am  spoiling  him  ;  but  this  once,  I  will  forgive  him, 
freely  and  entirely.  I  will  shame  him  into  virtue  if  I 
can,  and  I  will  never  let  him  leave  me  again. 

He  is  pleased  with  my  attentions— it  may  be,  grate- 
ful for  them.  He  likes  to  have  me  near  him  ;  and 
though  he  is  peevish  and  testy  with  his  servants  and 
his  dogs,  he  is  gentle  and  kind  to  me.  What  he  would 
be,  if  I  did  not  so  vfacchfuUy  anticipate  his  wants,  and 
so  carefully  avoid,  or  immediately  desist  from  doing 
anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  irritate  or  disturb 
him.  with  however  little  reason,  I  cannot  tell.     How 
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intensely  I  wish  he  were  worthy  of  all  this  care  »    I^cf 
n.ght  as  I  sat  beside  him,  with  his  he^Tn  my  fc 
passing  my  fingers  through  his  beautifS  curU^  thU 
thought  made  my  eyes  overflow  with  sorrowLl  teaw 

teverish  lips),  "and  what  more  could  you  dosi^-^  ?  " 

Only,   Arthur,  that  you  would  love  vournelf  « 
truly  and  as  faithfully  as  /ou  are  loved  by  TeT  '  '' 

squeSngr;  ha^d '"'^  '"'^^'  ' "  *^«  "^''^^  ^^'^^^r 

August  24th.— Arthur  is  himself  ainin  as  lnst^  »n,i 

reckless^  ^hght  of  heart  and  hear^'e"  JraK 

re  nd  hard  to  amuse  as  a  spoilt  child,  and  almost 

drsom  Z  ^T"^-     ^  ''i'^  *»*  ^»d  something  Z 

«^;*^-       *      -"^  ''*'^®*  **'  profession,  or  emplovment-- 

ffi^S**"  "^"J'P^  *^''  ^^^  ^'^  »»"  hands  for  a  few 
hours  a-day,and  give  him  somethinir  besides  hi.  «»n 
pleasure  to  think  about.  If  he  wouK' ISe  country 
gentleman  and  attend  to  the  farm-but  that  he  know^ 
nothing  about  and  won^t  give  his  mind  to  consider  - 
or  If  he  would  take  up  with  some  literary  stidt  or 
learn  to  draw  or  to  play-as  he  is  so  fonTof  S 
fl^tnnlif^  r'^'^i''  *^™  *°  ^^^  th«  piano,  bSt  he  i 

ously  rt„™  against  this  crime  of  over  indul«noe      I 

Happily,  it  will  soon  be  the  shoo^riff  season  ^nH 
then.  If  the  weather  permit,  he  wSl  fifdTcupatlon 
enough  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the^Sges 
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and  pheasants  :  we  have  no  grouse,  or  he  might  have 
been  similarly  occupied  at  this  moment,  instead  of 
lying  under  the  acacia  tree  pulling  poor  Dash's  ears. 
But  he  says  it  is  dull  work  shooting  alone ;  he  must 
have  a  friend  or  two  to  help  him. 

"  Let  them  be  tolerably  decent  then,  Arthur,"  said 
L  The  word  "friend,"  in  his  mouth,  makes  me 
shudder:  I  know  it  was  some  of  his  "friends**  that 
induced  him  to  stay  behind  me  in  London,  and  kept 
him  away  so  long— indeed,  from  what  he  has  un- 
guardedly told  me,  or  hinted  from  time  to  time,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  he  frequently  showed  them  my 
letters,  to  let  them  see  how  fondly  his  wife  watched 
over  his  interests,  and  how  keenly  she  regretted  his 
absence ;  and  that  they  induced  him  to  remain  week 
after  week,  and  to  plunge  into  all  manner  of  excesses 
to  avoid  being  laughed  at  for  a  wife-ridden  fool,  and, 
perhaps,  to  show  how  far  he  could  venture  to  go  with- 
out danger  of  shaking  the  fond  creature's  devoted 
attachment.  It  is  a  hateful  idea,  but  I  cannot  believe 
it  is  a  false  one. 

"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  I  thought  of  Lord  Lowborough 
for  one  ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  him 
without  his  better  half,  our  mutual  friend,  Annabella  ; 
so  we  must  ask  them  both.  You're  not  afraid  of  her, 
are  you,  Helen  }  "  he  asked,  with  a  mischievous  twinkle 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Of  course  not,**  I  answered  :  "  why  should  I  i* — 
And  who  besides  ?  " 

"  Hargrave  for  one — he  will  be  glad  to  come,  though 
his  own  place  is  so  near,  for  he  has  little  enough  land 
of  his  own  to  shoot  over,  and  we  can  extend  our  de- 
predations into  it,  if  we  lAe ; — and  he  is  thoroughly 
respectable,  you  know,  Helen,  quite  a  lady*8  man : — 
and  I  think,  Grimsby  fo  another  :  he's  a  decent,  quiet 
fellow  enough — you'll  not  object  to  Grimsby  ?  " 

"  I  hate  him  ;  but,  however,  if  you  wish  it,  I'll  try 
to  endure  his  presence  for  a  while." 

"  All  a  prejudice,  Helen  —  a  mere  woman*s  an- 
tipathy." 


IS 
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thll  aU  ?  "  ^^""^  ^^'^  grounds  for  my  dislike.     And 

, .  "  ^hy  yes,  I  think  so.  Hattersley  will  be  too  busv 
baimg  and  coomg  with  his  bride  to  have  much  thne  J 
snare  for  guns  and  dogs,  at  present,"  he  renlied     Ld 

Mfw'^^rf  "t^  *^"*  '  ^"""  ^^^  ««^«^^1  r««er«  from 
Sn3«  !^u^  her  marriage,  and  that  she  either  is,  o 
pretends  to  be,  quite  reconciled  to  her  lot.     She  nro 
fesses  to  have  discovered  numberless  virtues  and  i^rfec' 

erwouKiHo'S';-*^"^  l'1^''\'  '^'^  '^^^^^ 
2tlZT  S.  .  **  <*'stinguish,  though  they  soughtthem 
carefuUy  with  tears  ;  and  now  that  she  is  accustomed 
to  his  loud  voice,  and  abrupt,  uncourteous  manners 
she  affirms  she  finds  no  difficulty  in  loving  him  ^  a 
wife  should  do,  and  begs  I  will  bum  that  letter  i^erein 
she  spoke  so  unadvisedly  against  him.    So  that  I  tS 

the  reward  of  her  own  goodness  of  heart ;  for  had  she 

hir^nth  7°"^T.i^*''"^^  *^«  ^i«t™  of  fate,  or  of 
her  mother's  worldly  wisdom,  she  might  have  4en 
thoroughly  miserable  ;  and  if,  for  duty's  sake  she  had 

alS^^^  T'^  ^^^^]  ***  ^«^«  ^«^  husLnd7shetould 
doubUess,  have  hated  him  to  the  end  of  her  days       ^ 


CHAPTER  XKVJ 

llZ'  fni V?"'f^*f*^  ""^^'^  ^^«»*  th'-ee  weeks  ago. 
fd  1°  v,I^y  Lowborough  have  now  been  married 
above  eight  months  ;  and  I  will  do  the  lady  the  credit 
to  say  that  her  husband  is  quite  an  altered  man^ L 
looks,  his  spirits,  and  his  tamper,  are  aU  percentiblv 

Is  3V^'-*^"  ^''''  '^"^  ^  ^'^^  h!m.^Bu?tS 
fol  Z  «7  »"P^«^«™ent  stiU.  He  is  not  always  cheer! 
wi'  Tl.  ''^^  contented  and  she  often  complains  of 
his  ill-humour,  which,  however,  of  all  persons  she 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  accuse  him  of,  as  hrnever'  dis 
plays  it  against  her,  except  for  such^^nductTiould 
provoke  a  saint.     He  adores  her  still,  and  wouW  ^?,  o 
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the  world's  end  to  please  her.  She  knows  her  power, 
and  she  uses  it  too ;  but  well  knowing,  that  to  wheedle 
and  coax  is  safer  than  to  command,  she  judiciously 
tempers  her  despotism  with  flattery  and  blandishments 
enough  to  make  him  deem  himself  a  favoured  and  a 
happy  man. 

But  she  has  ^  way  of  tormenting  him,  in  which  I  am 
a  fellow-sufferer,  or  might  be,  if  I  chose  to  regard  my- 
self as  such.  This  is  by  openly,  but  not  too  glaringly, 
coquetting  with  Mr  Huntingdon,  who  is  quite  willing 
to  be  her  partner  in  the  game  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  it, 
because,  with  him,  1  know  there  is  nothing  but  per- 
sonal vanity,  and  a  mischievous  desire  to  excite  my 
jealousy,  and,  perhaps,  to  torment  his  friend  ;  and  she, 
no  doubt,  is  actuated  by  much  the  same  motives  ;  only, 
there  is  more  of  malice,  and  less  of  playfulness,  in  her 
manoeuvres.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  my  interest  to 
disappoint  them  both,  as  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  by 
preserving  a  cheerful  undisturbed  serenity  through- 
out ;  and,  accordingly,  I  endeavour  to  show  the  fullest 
confidence  in  my  husband,  and  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence to  the  arts  of  my  attractive  guest.  I  have  never 
reproached  the  former  but  once,  and  that  was  for 
laughing  at  Lord  Lowborough's  depressed  and  anxious 
countenance  one  evening,  when  they  had  both  been 
particularly  provoking  ;  and  then,  indeed,  I  said  a 
good  deal  on  the  subject,  and  rebuked  him  sternly 
enough  ;  but  he  only  laughed,  and  said, — 

"  You  can  feel  for  him,  Helen — can't  you  }  " 

"I  can  feel  for  any  one  that  is  unjustly  treated,"  I 
replied,  ^'and  I  can  feel  for  those  that  injure  them 
too." 

"  Why,  Helen,  you  are  as  jealous  as  he  is  !  "  cried 
he,  laughing  still  more  ;  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
convince  him  of  his  mistake.  So,  from  that  time,  1 
have  carefully  refrained  from  any  notice  of  the  subject 
whatever,  and  left  Lord  Lowborough  to  take  care  of 
himself.  He  either  has  not  the  sense  or  the  power  to 
follow  my  example,  though  he  does  try  to  conceal  his 
uneasiness  as  well  as  he  can  ;  but  still,  it  will  appear 
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in  his  face,  and  his  ill-humour  will  peep  out  at  in- 
tervals though  not  in  the  expression  of  Spen  reseit- 
ment— they  never  go  far  enough  for  that.  But  I 
confess,  I  do  feel  jealous  at  tiles-most  painfully 
bitterly  so-when  she  sings  and  plays  to  him,  and  he 
hangs  over  the  instrument,  and  (fwells  upon  her  voice 

7^th?  f  ^'*!?  l°*if  ^'*  '  ^°"  *^^°>  '  ^^^«^  l^e  is  real  V 
delighted,  and  I  have  no  power  to  awaken  similar 
fervour  I  cari  amuse  and  please  him  with  my  simple 
songs,  but  not  d  ilight  him  thus.  ^    ^ 

28th.— Yest.rJiy,  we  all  went  to  the  Grove,  Mr 
Hargrave  s  mucu  neglected  home.  His  mother  fre- 
quently asks  us  over,  that  she  may  have  the  pleasure 
?^^f'/^\^^^^^^^  company;  and  this  time  she  had 
invited  us  to  a  dinner  party,  and  got  together  as  many 
of  the  country  gentry  as  were  within  relch  to  meet  us 
1  he  entertainment  was  very  well  got  up  ;  but  I  could 

Snn'?'rl*^lf  •"&  ^^•^'^^  *^«  «°«*  «^  it  «"  the  time  I 
iTrM  ■I'^A  ""^^-^^e  ;  she  is  a  hard,  pretentious, 
worldly-minded  woman.  She  has  money  eno.-h  to 
live  very  comfortably,  if  she  only  knew  how  to  use  U 
judiciously,  and  had  taught  her  son  to  do  the  same 

tW  /o''-^''ti'*'"^'.°.'°^.t°  ^«^P  "P  appearances,  with 
^at  despicable  pride  that  shuns*^the  semblance  of 
poverty  as  of  a  shameful  crime.  She  grinds  her 
dependants,  pinches  her  servants,  and  deprives  even 
her  daughters  and  herself  of  the  rkl  comforts  of  Titl 
because  she  will  not  consent  to  yield  the  palm  in  out- 
ward show  to  those  who  have  three  times  her  wealth  ; 

t^^'oi'Tu  '  ^t?^'^^^^  is  determined  her  cherished 
son  shall  be  enabled  to  "hold  up  his  head,  with  the 
highest  gentleman  in  the  land/  This  saie  son    I 

iZS?h;m'  *  T""  u  «fP«"fi^e  habits-no  reckless 
spendthrift,  and  no  abandoned  sensualist,  but  one  who 
likes  to  have  "everything  handsome  about  him,-  and 

^o  m„:S,  V*'*^'?i^"i.^^  ^°  5^°"*^^"^  indulgences-not 
so  much  to  gratify  his  own  tastes  as  to  maintain  his 

roLl  .  ?V  fu    "^°  ""^  ^*'^'°"  '«  the  world,  and  a 

whSrtt  L%^"°'^i.'^°^^  ^''^  °^°  ^^^1«««  companions  ; 
while  he  IS  too  selhsh  to  consider  how  many  comfort^ 
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miffbt  be  obtained  for  his  fond  mother  and  sisters  with 
the  money  he  thus  wastes  upon  himself:  as  long  as 
they  can  contrive  to  make  a  respectable  appearance 
once  a-year,  when  they  come  to  town,  he  gives  himself 
little  concern  about  their  private  stintings  and  struggles 
at  home.  This  is  a  harsh  judgment  to  form  of  "  dear, 
noble-minded,  generous-hearted  Walter,"  but  I  fear 
it  is  too  just. 

Mrs  Hargrave*8  anxiety  to  make  good  matches  for 
her  daughters  is  partly  the  cause,  and  partly  the  result, 
of  these  errors  :  by  ma^-'-i-:  a  figure  in  the  world,  and 
showing  them  off  to  i  ige,  she  hopes  to  obtain 

better  chances  for  the.  id  by  thus  living  beyond 

her  legitimate  means,  aud  lavishing  so  much  on  their 
brother,  she  renders  them  portionless,  and  makes  them 
burdens  on  her  hands.  Poor  Milicent,  I  fear,  has 
already  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  manoeuvrings  of  this 
mistaken  mother,  who  congratulates  herself  on  having 
so  satisfactorily  discharged  her  maternal  duty,  and 
hopes  to  do  as  well  for  Esther.  But  Esther  is  a  child 
as  yet — a  little  merry  romp  of  fourteen :  as  honest- 
hearted,  and  as  guileless  and  simple  as  her  sister,  but 
with  a  fearless  spirit  of  her  own,  that  I  fancy  her 
mother  will  find  some  difficulty  in  bending  to  her 
purposes. 
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CHAPTER  XXVH 

OcTOBEM  9th. — It  was  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  a  little 
after  tea,  that  Annabella  had  been  singing  and  play- 
ing, with  Arthur  as  usual  at  -^er  side  :  she  had  ended 
her  song,  but  still  she  sat  at  the  instrument ;  and  he 
stood  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  conversing  in 
scarcely  audible  tones,  with  his  face  in  very  close 
proximity  with  hers.  I  looked  at  Lord  Lowborough. 
lie  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  talking  with 
Messrs  Hargrave  and  Orimsby ;  but  I  saw  him  dart 
towards  his  lady  and  his  host,  a  quick,  impatient 
glance,  expressive  of  intense   disquietude,  at  which 
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Grimsby  smiled.     Determined  to  interrupt  the  tete-a 
tete,  I  rose,  and,  selecting  a  piece  of  music  from  the 
music-stand,  stepped  up  to  the  piano,  intending  to  ask 
the  lady  to  play  it ;  but  I  stood  transfixed  and  speech- 
ies3  on  seemg  her  seated  there,  listening,  with  what 
seem  u  an  exultant  smile  on  her  flushed  face,  to  his 
soi.  murmurings,  with  her  hand  quietly  surrendered 
to  his  clasp.     The  blood  rushed  first  to  my  heart,  and 
then  to  rny  head;    for  there  was  more  than  thi<!  • 
almost  at  the  moment  of  my  approach,  he  cast  a 
hurried  jlance  over  his  shoulder  towards  the  other 
occupants  of  the  room,  and  then  ardently  pressed  the 
unresisting  hand  to  his  lips.     On  raising  his  eyes,  he 
beheld  me,  and  dropped  them  again,  confounded  and 
dismayed.     She  saw  me  too,  and  confronted  me  with 
a  look  of  hard  defiance.     I  laid  the  music  on  the  piano 
and  retired.     I  felt  ill ;  but  I  did  not  leave  the  room  • 
happily    it  was  getting  late,  and  could  not  be  lone 
before  the  company  dispersed.     I  went  to  the  fire,  and 
leant  my  head  against  the  chimney-piece.     In  a  minute 
or  two,  some  one  asked  me  if  I  felt  unwell.     I  did  not 
answer ;   indeed,  at  the  time,  I  knew  not  what  was 
said;    but  I    mechanically  looked  up,  and  saw  Mr 
Hargrave  standing  beside  me  on  the  rug. 
*' Shall  I  get  you  a  glass  of  wine.? ^'  said  ho. 

No,  thank  you,«l  replied;  and,  turning  from  him, 
1  looked  round.  Lady  Lowborough  was  beside  her 
husband,  bending  over  him  as  he  sat,  with  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  softly  talking  and  smiling  in  his  face: 
and  Arthur  was  at  the  table,  turning  over  a  book  of 
engravings.  I  seated  myself  in  the  nearest  c^air  ;  and 
Mr  Hargrave,  finding  his  services  were  not  desired, 
judiciously  withdrew.  Shortly  after,  the  company 
broke  up,  and,  as  the  guests  were  retiring  to  their 
rooms,  Arthur  approached  me,  smiling  with  the  utmost 
assurance. 

[li^^  ^**"  ""^^^  *"^>'^  Helen.?''  murmured  he. 
This  IS  no  jest,  Arthur,"  said  I.  seriously,  but  as 
calmly  as  I  could-"  unless  you  think  it  a  jest  to  lose 
my  affection  for  ever." 
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"What!  so  bitter?"  he  exclaimed,  laughingly, 
clasping  my  hand  between  both  his  ;  but  I  snatched  it 
away,  in  indignation — almost  in  disgust,  for  he  was 
obviously  affected  with  wine. 

"  Then  I  must  go  down  on  my  knees,"  said  he  ;  and 
kneeling  before  me,  with  clasped  hands,  uplifted  in 
mock  humiliation,  he  continued  imploringly — *'  Forgive 
me,  Helen  ! — dear  Helen,  forgive  me,  and  PU  never  do 
it  again  ! "  and,  burying  his  face  in  his  handkerchief, 
he  affected  to  sob  aloud. 

Leaving  him  thus  employed,  I  took  my  candle,  and, 
slipping  quietly  from  the  room,  hastened  .p  stairs  as 
fast  as  I  could.  But  he  soon  discovered  that  I  had 
left  him,  and,  rushing  up  after  me,  caught  me  in  his 
arms,  just  as  I  hp'^.  entered  the  chamber,  and  was  about 
to  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

"No,  no,  by  heaven,  you  shan't  escape  me  so  ! "  he 
cried.  Then,  alarmed  at  my  agitation,  he  begged  me 
not  to  put  myself  in  such  a  passion,  telling  me  1  was 
white  in  the  face,  and  should  kill  myself  if  1  did  so. 

"  Let  me  go,  then,"  I  murmured  ;  and  immediately 
he  released  me — and  it  was  well  he  did,  for  I  was 
really  in  a  passion.  I  sank  into  an  easy-chair  and 
endeavoured  to  compose  myself,  for  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  him  calmly.  He  stood  beside  me,  but  did  not 
venture  to  touch  me  or  to  speak,  for  a  few  seconds ; 
then  approaching  a  little  nearer,  he  dropped  on  one 
knee— not  in  mock  humility,  but  to  bring  himself 
nearer  my  level,  and  leaning  his  hand  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair,  he  began  in  a  low  voice, — 

"It  is  all  nonsense,  Helen— a  jest,  a  mere  nothing 
not  worth  a  thought.  \V'\\\  you  never  learn } "  he 
continued  more  boldly,  "that  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  me.^  that  I  love  you  wholly  and  entirely  !  — 
or  if,"  he  added  with  a  lurking  smile,  "  I  ever  give  a 
thought  to  another  you  may  well  spare  it,  for  those 
fancies  are  here  and  gone  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
Avhile  my  love  for  you  burns  on  steadily,  and  for  ever 
like  the  sun.  You  little  exorbitant  tyrant,  will  not 
ti.at "  ' 
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'Be  quiet  a  moment^  will  you,  Arthur/'  said  I, 
*'  and  listen  to  me — and  don't  think  Pm  in  a  jealous 
fury:  I  am  perfectly  calm.  Feel  my  hand."  And  I 
gravely  extended  it  towards  him — but  closed  it  upon  hie 
with  an  energy  that  seemed  to  disprove  the  assertion, 
and  made  him  smile.  "  You  needn't  smile,  sir,"  said  I, 
still  tightening  my  grasp,  and  looking  steadfastly  on 
him  till  he  almost  quailed  before  me.  "  You  may 
think  it  all  very  fine,  Mr  Huntingdon,  to  amuse  your- 
self with  rousing  my  jealousy  ;  but  take  care  you  don't 
rouse  my  hate  instead.  And  when  you  have  once 
extinguished  my  Icve,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  matter 
to  kindle  it  again." 

"  Well,  Helen,  I  won't  repeat  the  offence.  But  I 
meant  nothing  by  it,  I  assure  you.  I  had  taken  too 
much  wine,  and  I  was  scarcely  myself,  at  the  time." 

"  You  often  take  too  much  ;  and  that  is  another 
practice  I  detest."  He  looked  up  astonished  at  my 
warmth.  "  Yes,"  I  continued.  '*  I  never  mentioned 
it  before,  because  I  was  ashamed  to  do  so ;  but  now 
I'll  tell  you  that  it  distresses  me,  and  may  disgust  me, 
if  you  go  on  and  suffer  the  habit  to  grow  upon  you. 
as  it  will  if  you  don't  check  it  in  time.  But  the  whole 
system  of  your  conduct  to  Lady  Lowborough  is  not 
referable  to  wine  ;  and  this  night  you  knew  perfectly 
well  what  you  were  doing." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it,"  replied  he,  with  more  of 
sulkiness  than  contrition :  "  what  more  would  vou 
have.=»" 

'You  are  sorry  that    I    saw  you,  no    doubt,"  1 
answered  coldly. 
,     "  If  you  had  not  seen  me,"  he  muttered,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  the  carpet,  "  it  would  have  done  no  harm." 

My  heart  felt  ready  to  burst ;  but  I  resolutely 
swallowed  back  my  emotion,  and  answered  calmly. 
"You  think  not.?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  boldly.  "  After  all,  what  have  1 
done?  It's  nothing — except  as  you  choose  to  make  it 
a  subject  of  accusation  and  distress." 

"What    would    Lord    Lowborough,    your    friend. 
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think,  if  he  knew  all?  or  what  would  you  yourself 
think,  if  he  or  any  other  had  acted  the  earoe  part  to 
me,  throuffhout,  as  you  have  to  Annabella  ?  " 

''  I  would  blow  his  brains  out." 

"  Well,  then,  Arthur,  how  cm  you  call  it  nothing — 
an  offence  for  which  you  would  think  yourself  justified 
in  blowing  another  man's  brains  out  ?  Is  it  nothing  to 
trifle  with  your  friend's  feelings  and  mine — to  endeavour 
to  steal  a  woman's  affections  from  her  husband — what 
he  values  more  than  his  gold,  and  therefore  what  it  is 
more  dishonest  to  take?  Are  the  marriage  vows  a 
jest ;  and  is  it  nothing  to  make  it  your  sport  to  break 
them,  and  to  tempt  another  to  do  the  same  ?  Can  I 
love  a  man  that  does  such  things,  and  coolly  maintains 
it  is  nothing  ?  " 

"  You  are  breaking  your  marriage  vows  yourself," 
said  he,  indignantly  rising  and  pacing  to  and  fro. 
"  You  promised  to  honour  and  obey  me,  and  now  you 
attempt  to  hector  over  me,  and  threaten  and  accuse  me 
and  call  me  worse  than  a  highwayman.  If  it  were  not 
for  your  situation,  Helen,  I  would  not  submit  to  it  so 
tamely.     I  won't  be  dictated  to  by  a  woman  ^  thougrh 

.she  be  mjr_wjiifc'' 

^Wh'at  will  you  do  then?  Will  you  go  on  till  I 
hate  you  ;  and  then  accuse  me  of  breaking  my  vows  ?  " 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  replied, — 

*'\ou  never  will  hate  me."  Returning  and  resum- 
ing his  former  position  at  my  feet,  he  repeated  more 
vehemently — "You  cannot  hate  me,  as  long  as  I  love 
you." 

"But  how  can  I  believe  that  you  love  me,  if  you 
continue  to  act  in  this  way  ?  Just  imagine  yourself  in 
my  place  :  would  you  think  I  loved  you,  if  I  did  so  ? 
Would  you  believe  my  protestations,  and  honour  and 
trust  me  under  such  circumstances  ?  "         ^^ 

"  The  cases  are  different,"  he  replied.!*'  It  is  a 
woman's  nature  to  be  constant — to  love  dTlfe*and  ono 
only,  blindly,  tenderly,  and  for  ever — bless  them,  dear  , 
creatures  !  and  you  above  them  all — but  you  must  J 
have  some  commiseration  for  us,  Helen ;  you  must " 
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give  us  a  little  more  licence,  for  as  Shakespeare  has 

it — 

*  However  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won 
Than  women's  are.' " 


ct 


Do  you  mean  hy  that,  that  your  fencies  are  lost  to 
me  and  won  by  Lady  Lowborough  ?  " 

"  No  ;  Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  think  her  mere 
dust  and  ashes  in  comparison  with  you, — and  shall 
continue  to  think  so,  unless  you  drive  me  from  you  by 
too  much  severity.  She  is  a  daughter  of  earth  ;  you 
are  an  angel  of  heaven ;  only  be  not  too  austere  in 
your  divinity,  and  remember  that  I  am  a  poor,  fallible 
mortal.  Come  now,  Helen  ;  won*t  you  forgive  me  ? " 
he  said,  gently  taking  my  hand,  and  looking  up  with 
an  innocent  smile. 

"  If  I  do,  you  will  repeat  the  offence." 

"  I  swear  by " 

"  Don't  swear  ;  I'll  believe  your  word  as  well  as 
your  oath.     I  wish  I  could  have  confidence  in  either. '^ 

**  Try  me,  then,  Helen  :  only  trust  and  pardon  me 
this  once,  and  you  shall  see !  Come,  I  am  in  hell's 
torments  till  you  speak  the  word." 

I  did  not  speak  it,  but  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  kissed  his  forehead,  and  then  burst  into  tears. 
He  embraced  me  tenderly ;  and  we  have  been  good 
friends  ever  since.  He  has  been  decently  temperate  at 
table,  and  well-conducted  towards  Lady  Lowborough. 
The  first  day,  he  held  himself  aloof  from  her,  as  far  as 
he  could  without  any  flagrant  breach  of  hospitality: 
since  that,  Y  has  been  friendly  and  civil,  but  nothing 
more— in  my  presence,  at  least,  nor,  I  think,  at  any 
other  time  ;  for  she  seems  haughty  and  displeased,  aii^ 
Lord  Lowborough  is  manifestly  more  cheerful,  and 
more  cordial  towards  his  host  than  before.  But  I  shall 
be  glad  when  they  are  gone,  for  I  have  so  little  love  for 
Annabella  that  it  is  quite  a  task  to  be  civil  to  her,  and 
as  she  is  the  only  woman  here  besides  myself,  we  are 
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necessarily  thrown  so  much  together.  Next  time  Mrs 
Hargrave  calls,  I  shall  hail  her  advent  as  quite  a 
rplief  I  have  a  good  mind  to  ask  Arthur  s  leave  to 
[nvite  the  old  lady  to  stay  with  us  till  our  guests 
depart  I  think  I  will.  She  w  1  take  it  as  a  kind 
attention,  and,  though  I  have  little  ^ehsh  /or  her 
society,  she  will  he  truly  welcome  as  a  third  to  stand 
between  Lady  Lowhorough  and  me. 

The  first  time  the  latter  and  1  were  alone  together, 
after  that  unhappy  evening,  was  an  hour  or  two  after 
breakfast  on  the  following  day,  when  the  gentlemen 
were  gone  out  after  the  usual  time  spent  in  the  writing 
of  letters,  the  reading  of  newspapers,  and  desultory 
conversation.     We  sat  silent  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
She  was  busy  with  her  work,  and  I  was  running  over 
the  columns  of  a  paper  from  which  I  had  extracted  all 
the    pith    some    twenty    minutes    before.     It  was  a 
moment  of  painful    embarrassment    to    me,    and    1 
thouffht  it  must  be  infinitely  more  so  to  her  ;  but  it 
seems  I  was  mistaken.     She  was  the  first  to  speak ; 
and,  smiling  with  the  coolest  assurance,  she  began,— 
"  Your  husband  was  merry  last  night,  Helen  :  is  he 

often  so  ? "  ,       .  V  ..i       u 

My  blood  boiled  in  my  face ;  hut  it  was  better  she 
should  seem  to  attribute  his  conduct  to  this  than  to 

anything  else.  .     t  i.      *.  »» 

"No,"  replied  I,  "and  never  will  be  so  again,  1  trust. 
"  You  gave  him  a  curtain  lecture,  did  you  ? ' 
"  No ;  but  I  told  him  1  disliked  such  conduct,  ind 
he  promised  me  not  to  repeat  it."  .      „ 

"1  thought  he  looked  rather  subdued  this  morning, 
she  continued  ;  "  and  you,  Helen  ;  you've  been  weep- 
ing 1  see— that's  our  grand  resource,  you  know— but 
doesn't  it  make  your  eyes  smart?— and  do  you  always 
find  it  to  answer?"  . 

"  I  never  cry  for  efTect ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how 

any  one  can."  .  

"  Well,  I  don't  know :  I  never  had  occasion  to  try 
it ;  but  l'  think  if  Lowhorough  were  to  commit  such 
improprieties,  I'd  make  him  cry.     1  don't  wonder  at 
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vour  being  angry,  for  Vm  sure  I'd  give  my  husband  a 
I^on  he  would  not  soon  forget  for  a  lighter  offence 
than  that.  But  then  he  never  will  do  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  for  I  keep  him  in  too  good  order  for  that." 

"Are  you  sure  you  don't  arrogate  too  much  of  the 
credit  to  yourself.?  Lord  Lowborough  was  quite  as 
remarkable  for  his  abstemiousness  for  some  time 
before  you       -ried  him,  as  he  is  now,  I  have  heard." 

*  "J*  a"*^ut  the   wine   you  mean— yes,  he's   safe 
enough  for  that.     And  as  to  looking  askance  to  another 
wonaan— he  8  safe  enough  for  that  too,  while  I  live 
for  he  worships  the  very  ground  I  tread  on."  ' 

^^  Indeed  !  and  are  you  sure  you  deserve  it  ?  " 

r  //i^r^^'  *^  *°  *^***  ^  *^°'*  ^y '  yon  know  we're  all 
tallible  creatures,  Helen  ;  we  none  of  us  deserve  to  be 
worshipped.  But  are  you  sure  your  darling  Huntingdon 
deserves  all  the  love  you  give  to  him  ?  " 

I  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  this.  I  was  burniiitr 
with  anger ;  but  I  suppressed  all  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  It,  and  only  bit  my  lip  and  pretended  to 
arrange  my  work. 

*'  At  any  rate,"  resumed  she,  pursuing  her  advantaffe 

you  can  console  yourself  with  the  assurance  iSat 
you  are  worthy  of  all  the  love  he  gives  to  you  " 

*' You  flatter  me,"  said  I;  ''but,  at  least,  I  can 
try  to  be  worthy  of  it."  And  then  I  turned  the 
conversation. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII 

December  26th. —Last  Christmas  I  was  a  bride,  with 
a  heart  overflowing  with  present  bliss,  and  full  of 
ardent  hopes  for  the  fotuie-though  not  unmingled 
with  foreboding  fears.  Now  I  am  a  wife  :  my  bliM  is 
sobered,  but  not  destroyed  ;  my  hopes  diminished, 
but  not  departed;  my  fears  increased,  but  not  yet 
thoroughly  confirmed;— and,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  a 
mother  tooC  God  hagLggat  me  a  souLtfi-fidllfiataJor 
neaven,  and  gnrff  me  a  new  ariS  calmer  bliss,  and 
stronger  hopes  to  comfort  me.   ^ 
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Dec.  25th,  1823.— Another  year  is  gone.  My  little 
Arthur  lives  and  thrives.  He  is  healthy  hut  not 
robust,  full  of  gentle  playfidness  and  vivacity,  already 
affectionate,  and  susceptible  of  passions  and  emotions 
it  will  be  long  ere  he  can  find  words  to  express.  He 
has  won  his  father's  heart  at  last;  and  now  my 
constant  terror  is,  lest  he  should  be  ruined  by  that 
father's  thoug>'tles8  indulgence.  But  I  must  beware 
of  my  own  weakness  too,  for  I  never  knew  till  now 
how  strong  are  a  parent's   temptations   to  spoil  an 

only  child.  , 

I  have  need  of  consolation  m  my  son,  for  (to  this 
silent  paper  I  may  confess  it)  I  have  but  little  in  my 
husband.     I  love  him  still ;  and  he  loves  me,  in  his 
own  way— but  oh,  how  different  from  the  love  I  could 
have  given,  and  once  had   hoped    to   receive!    how 
little   real   sympathy  there   exists   between   us;  how 
many    ofin}^-Wagl»te"»»4.-ififiUngs.™aEe.  glaomiry 
clotstJ6reC!^Uhitt  my.  own. -miaAr  liQ^-JJluch  of  ray 
hSherjuidL J»ettat-4»elf'i»  MMkedwunarried— doomed 
eitirer  toharden  and   sour  in  the  sunless  shade  of 
solitude,  or  to  quite  degenerate  and  fall  away  for  lack 
of  nutriment  in  this  r  i  =    holesome  soil !     But,  I  repeat, 
I  have  no  right  to  complain  ,  only  let  me  state  the 
truth— some  of  the  truth  at  least,— and  see  hereafter 
if  any  darker  truths  will  blot  these  pages.     We  have 
now  been  full  two  years  united— the  *  romance '  of  our 
attachment  must  be  worn  away.     Surely  I  have  now 
got  down  to  the  lowest  gradation  in  Arthur's  affection, 
and  dj^covered  all  the  evils  of  hia..n9tni^f  ;  if  there  be 
any  ftirther  change,  it  taustbe  for  the  better,  as  we 
become  still  more  accustomed  to  each  other:  surely 
we  shall  find  no  lower  depth  than  this.     And,  if  so, 
I  can  bear  it  well— as  well,  at  least,  as  I  have  borne 
it  hitherto. 

Arthur  is  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  bad  man  : 
he  has  many  good  qualities  ;  but  be  is  a  man  without 
self-restraint  or  lofty  aspirations— a  lover  of  pleasure, 

given   up  to  animal    enjoyments:    he   is   not  a  bad 
usband,  but  his  notions  of  matrimonial  duties  and 
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comforts  are  not  my  notions.  Juiiging  from  appenr- 
ances,  his  idea  of  a  wife  is  a  thing  to  love  one  devotedly 
and  to  stay  at  home— to  wait  upon  her  husband,  and 
amuse  him  and  minister  to  his  comfort  in  everv 
possible  way,  while  he  chooses  to  stay  with  her  :  and 
when  he  is  absent,  to  attend  to  his  interests,  domestic 
or  otherwise,  and  patiently  wait  his  return  ;  no  matter 
how  he  may  be  occupied  in  the  meantime. 

Early  in  spring,  he  announced  his  intention  of  goinff 
to  London  :  Ins  affairs  there  demanded  his  attendance 
he  said,  and  he  could  refuse  it  no  longer.    He  expressed' 
his  regret  at  having  to  leave  me,  but  hoped  I  would 
amuse  myself  with  the  baby  till  he  returned 

"  But  why  leave  me  ?  »  I  said.     "  I  can  go  with  you  • 
I  can  be  ready  at  any  time." 

"  You  would  not  take  that  child  to  town  ? " 
"Yes— why  not. 5>" 

The  thing  was  absurd :  the  air  of  the  town  would  be 
certain  to  disagree  with  him,  and  with  me  as  a  nurse  • 
the  late  hours  and  London  habits  would  not  suit  mj 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  altogether  he  assured 
me  that  it  would  be  excessively  troublesome,  injurious 
and  unsafe.  I  overruled  his  objections  as  well  as  I 
could,  for  I  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  his  ffointr 
alone,  and  would  sacrifice  almost  anything  for  myself 
much  even  for  my  child,  to  prevent  it;  but  at  length 
he  told  me,  plainly,  and  somewhat  testily,  that  he 
could  not  do  with  me :  he  was  worn  out  with  the  baby's 
restless  nights,  and  must  liave  some  repose.  I  pfo- 
posed  separate  apartments  ;  but  it  would  not  do 

The  truth  is,  Arthur,"  I  said  at  last,  «you  are 
weary  of  my  company,  and  determined  not  to  have  me 
with  you.     You  might  as  well  have  said  so  at  once." 
He  denied  it ;  but  I  immediately  left  the  room,  and 

st^hl%tm"Xrr°  '^'^  "^  ''^^^•"^^  ''  '  ^^'^^'^  -* 
I  was  too  much  hurt  to  express  any  further  dissatis- 
faction with  his  plans,  or  at  all  to  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  except  for  the  necessary  arrangements  concern- 
ing his  departure  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  his 
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absence,  till  the  day  bet\  '■  went,  when  I  earnestly 

exhorted  him  to  tak^  ca  himself  and  keep  out  of 

the  wav  of  temi.l.  •  -•     ^e  laughed  at  my  anxiety 
lut  Sred  me  there  was  no  cause  for  it,  and  promised 

to  attend  to  my  advice.  ♦«  i;^  a  Hav  for 

"  1  suppose  it  is  no  use  asking  you  to  fix  a  day  tor 

vnur  return?"  said  I. 

"  Why  no  ;  I  hardly  can,  under  the  circumstances  ; 
but  be  assured,  love,  1  shall  not  be  long  away.  ,, 

"I  don't  wish  to  keep  you  a  prisoner  at  home,  i 
replied  :  ''  I  should  not  grumble  at  your  staying  whole 
mJnths  away-if  you  can  be  happy  ««  l«"f  J?.^X\^^ 
-provided  1  knew  you  were  sate  ;  but  1  don  t  like  the 
idea  of  your  being  there  among  your  friends,  as  you 

"^"  ?oohfpoo^,  you , silly  girl !     Do  you  think  I  can't 

take  care  of  myself?"  A^+i^nr"! 

"You  didn't  last  time.— But  this  time,  Arthur,  1 
added,  earnestly,  "  show  me  that  you  can,  and  teach 
me  that  1  need  not  fear  to  trust  you ! 

He  promised  fair,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  we  seek 
to  soothe  a  child.      And  did  he  keep  his  promise? 
No;-and,  henceforth,  I   can  never  trust  his  word 
Bitter,  bitter  confession !     Tears  blind  me  while  I 
write      It  was  early  in  March  that  he  went,  and  he 
dS  not  return  till  July     This  time  he  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  make  excuses  as  before,  and  his  letters  were 
leS  frequent,  and  shorter,  and  less  affectionate,  espe- 
cially after  the  first  few  weeks :  they  came  slower  and 
slower,  and  more  terse  and  careless  every  time.     But 
still,  when  I   omitted  writing  he  complamed  of  my 
neglect.     When  I  wrote  sternly  and  coldly,  as  I  con- 
fess I  frequently  did  at  the  last,  he  blamed  my  harsh- 
ness, and  said  it  was  enough  to  scare  l'«'".froj»  J^^»« 
home  :  ^hen  I  tried  mild  persuasion,  he  was  a  little  more 
gentle  in  his  replies,  and  promised  to  return  ;  but  1 
had  learnt,  at  last,  to  disregard  his  promises. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

and  yet  to  avoid  hia  eiample  > "  ^  ^"' 

c.eu™ined  to  .rrmtiSt  "aCS'^U'l^ 
same  time  I  resilvpil  nn*^  *«  —•  a""*"iur.     at;  tne 

companionshiD  of  mv  ^wa  ''"'^V*  »  *°<*  besides  the 

obtained  rauslmentiA  th«  '«"»«"»«,  ">"«•"  '"«' 
friend  E.the.TC;2 :  't^Sj  {'^J ^^^Z 

thetepnn,„y  .f  j„„e  .„d  stayed  till  neS  Se  clo«  of 
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maid  under  her  directions,  to  engaging  any  one  else  : 
besides,  it  saves  money ;  and  since  1  have  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Arthur's  affairs,   I    have    learnt  to 
regard  that  aa  no  trifling  recommendation  ;  for,  by  my 
own  desire,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  income  of  my 
fortune  is  devoted,  for  years  to  come,  to  the  paymg  off 
of  his  debts,  and  the  money  he  contrives  to  squander 
away  in  London  is  incomprehensible.— But  to  return  to 
Mr  Hargrave :— I  was  standing  with  Rachel  beside  the 
water,  amusing  the  laughing  baby  in  her  arms,  with  a 
twig  of  willow  laden  with  golden  catkins,  when,  greatly 
to  my  surprise,  he  entered  the  park,  mounted  on  his 
costly  black  hunter,  and  crossed  over  the  grass  to  meet 
me      He  saluted   me  with  a  very  fine  compliment, 
delicately    worded,  and    modestly    delivered    withal, 
which  he  had  doubtless  concocted  as  he  rode  along. 
He  told  me  he  had  brought  a  message  from  his  mother, 
who,  as  he  was  riding  that  way,  had  desired  him  to 
call  at  the  manor  and  beg  the  pleasure  of  my  company 
to  a  friendly  family  dinner  to-morrow. 

"  There  is  no  one  to  meet  but  ourselves,"  said  he  ; 
"but  Esther  is  very  anxious  to  see  you;  and  my 
mother  fears  you  will  feel  solitary  in  this  great  house 
so  much  alone,  and  wishes  she  could  persuade  you  to 
give  her  the  pleasure  of  your  company  more  frequently, 
and  make  yourselt  at  home  in  our  more  humble  dwell- 
ing, till  Mr  Hunlingdon's  return  shall  render  this  a 
little  more  conducive  to  your  comfort." 

"  She  is  very  kind,"  I  answered, "  but  I  am  not  alone, 
you  see ;— and  those,  whose  time  is  fully  occupied, 
seldom  complain  of  solitude." 

"  Will  you  not  come  to-morrow,  then  ?  She  will  be 
sadly  disappointed  if  you  refuse." 

I  did  not  relish  being  thus  compassionated  for  my 
loneliness  ;  but,  however,  I  promised  to  come. 

"Wha*  a  sweet  evening  this  is!"  observed  he, 
looking  round  upon  the  sunny  park,  with  its  imposing 
swell  and  slope,  its  placid  water,  and  majestic  clumps 
of  trees.     "  And  what  a  paradise  you  live  in  !  " 

"  It  is  a  lovely  evening,"  answered  I ;  and  I  sighed 


1 
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^n.  but,  with  .  l.°ai?:h-eiuS„"^;-„3Si',eT„r 
manner,  he  aaked  if  fhad  lately  heart 
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ness  of  tone  and  manii 
from  Mr  Huntingdon. 
;;  Not  lately,"  I  replied. 

iooi4^?hS^hSs;Snr^^ 

aske^.'*  ''*'"  '''''  ^^^'^y  '^*"™«d   fr«°»  London  .>••  I 
"Only  yesterday." 
"  And  did  you  see  him  there  .>  " 
"Yes— I  saw  him." 
"  Was  he  well .? " 

stances  I  should  have  diemed  incredlir/"'  *'^''""'- 
favoured  as  he  is  "    Hp  1,^!?  incredible  for  a  man  so 

the  sentence  SJt^a  serious  ^ow  to  me  l"""^  P°'"*^^ 
face  was  crimson.  ***  "'^'    ^  «"PP«se  my 

but  perhaps  you  are  not  awarei!!™    He  paus^     '~ 

h»cir„X|erthr&S;?:''=*'^^^^^^^^^ 

"You  wrong  me  cruelly"  answered  h^      '*t  k 
shared  but  little  of  Hfr  w..\,*-     j     ,     "®'        '  "ave 

H^^.«  I  Kh^^Tp?e?t7/a:r,-r^ 
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to  the  dregs  ;  and  if  ever  for  a  momeut  I  have  sought  to 
drown  the  voice  of  reflection  in  madness  and  folly,  or  if 
I  have  wasted  too  much  of  my  time  and  talents  among 
reckless  and  dissipated  companions, God  knows!  would 
ffladly  renounce  them  entirely  and  for  ever,  if  I  had 
hut  half  the  blessings  that  man  so  thanklessly  casts 
behind  his  back— but  half  the  inducements  tt  virtue 
and  domestic  orderly  habits  that  h'edespises— but  such 
a  home,  and  such  a  partner  to  share  it!  It  is  in- 
famous!'' he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "And 
don't  think,  Mrs  Huntingdon,'*  he  added  aloud,  "  that 
I  could  be  guilty  of  inciting  him  to  persevere  in  his 
present  pursuits  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  iiave  remonstrated 
with  him  again  and  again,  I  have  frequently  expressed 
my  surprise  at  his  conduct,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  duties  and  his  privileges— but  *o  no  purpose ;  he 

only " 

'  ■  Enough,  Mr  Hargrave ;  you  ought  to  be  aware 

r  i. .  -hatever  my  husband's  faults  may  be,  it  can  only 

iT  -  vate  the  evil  for  me  to  hear  them  from  a  stranger's 

'  Am  I  then  a  stranger?"  said  he  in  a  sorrowful 
tone.  "  I  am  your  nearest  neighbour,  your  son's  god- 
father, and  your  husband's  friend  ;  may  I  not  be  yours 

"  intimate  acquaintance  must  precede  real  friendship ; 
I  know  but  little  of  you,  Mr  Hargrave,  except  from 

report." 

"  Have  you  then  forgotten  the  six  or  seven  weeks 
I  spent  under  your  roof  last  autumn?  I  have  not 
forgotten  them.  And  I  know  enough  of  you,  Mrs 
Huntingdon,  to  think  that  your  husband  is  the  most 
enviable  man  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be  the  next 
if  you  would  deem  me  worthy  of  your  friendship." 

"  If  you  knew  more  of  me,  you  would  not  think  it, 
or  if  you  did  you  would  not  say  it,  and  expect  me  to  be 
flattered  bv  the  compliment. 

I  stepped  backward  as  1  spoke.  He  saw  that  I  wished 
the  conversation  to  end  ;  and  immediately  taking  the 
hint,  he  gravely  bowed,  wished  me  good  evening,  and 
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turned  his  horse  towards  the  road.  He  appeared 
grieved  and  hurt  at  my  unkind  reception  of  his 
sympathising  overtures.  I  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
done  right  in  speaking  so  harshly  to  him  ;  but  at  the 
time,  I  had  felt  irritated— almost  insulted  by  his 
conduct ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  presuming  upon  the 
absence  and  neglect  of  my  husband,  and  insinuatiuff 
even  more  than  the  truth  against  him. 

Rachel  had  moved  on,  during  our  conversation,  to 
some  yards'  distance.  He  rode  up  to  her,  and  asked 
to  see  the  child.  He  took  it  carefully  into  his  arms, 
looked  upon  it  with  an  almost  paternal  smile,  and  I 
heard  him  say,  as  I  approached, — 

"  And  this,  too,  he  has  forsaken  !  " 

He  then  tenderly  kissed  it,  and  restored  it  to  the 
gratified  nurse. 

"  Are  you  fond  of  children,  Mr  Hargrave  ?  "  said  I 
a  little  softened  towards  him.  ' 

"  Not  in  general,"  he  replied,  "  but  that  is  such  a 
sweet  child,  and  so  like  -ts  mother,"  he  added  in  a 
lower  tone. 

"You  are  mistaken  there;  it  is  its  father  it 
resembles." 

"  Am  I  not  right,  nurse .?  '*  said  he,  appealing  to 
Rachel. 

"  I  think,  sir,  there's  a  bit  of  both,"  she  replied. 

He  departed  ;  and  Rachel  pronounced  him  a  very 
nice  gentleman.     I  had  still  my  doubts  on  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  six  weeks,  I  met  him 
several  times,  but  always,  save  once,  in  company  with 
his  mother,  or  his  sister,  or  both.  When  I  called  on 
them,  he  always  happened  to  be  at  home,  and,  when 
they  called  on  me,  it  was  always  he  that  drove  them 
over  in  the  phaeton.  His  mother,  evidently,  was 
quite  delighted  with  his  dutiful  attentions,  and  newly- 
acquired  domestic  habits. 

The  time  that  I  met  him  alone  was  on  a  bright,  but 
not  oppressively  hot,  day,  in  the  beginning  of  .Tuly :  I 
had  taken  little  Arthur  into  the  wood  that  skirts  the 
park,  and   there  seated  him  on   the  moss-cushioned 
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roots  of  an  old  oak  ;  and,  having  gathered  a  handful 
of  bluebells  and  wild  roses,  I  was  kneeling  before  him, 
and  presenting  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  grasp  of  his 
tiny  fingers  ;  enjoying  the  heavenly  beauty  of  the 
flowers,  through  the  medium  of  his  smiling  eyes; 
forgetting,  for  the  moment,  all  my  cares,  laughing 
at  his  gleeful  laughter,  and  delighting  myself  with 
his  delight, — when  a  shadow  suddenly  eclipsed  the 
little  space  of  sunshine  on  the  grass  before  us ;  and 
looking  up,  I  beheld  Walter  Hargrave  standing  and 
gazing  upon  us. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  he,  "  but  I  was 
spell-bound  ;  I  had  neither  the  power  to  come  forwar«l, 
and  interrupt  you,  nor  to  withdraw  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  a  scene.  How  vigorous  my  little  godson 
grows!  and  how  merry  he  is  this  morning!"  He 
approached  the  child,  and  stooped  to  take  his  hand ; 
but,  on  seeing  that  his  caresses  were  likely  to  produce 
tears  and  lamentations,  instead  of  a  reciprocation  of 
friendly  demonstrations,  he  prudently  drew  back. 

"  What  a  pleasure  and  comfort  that  little  creature 
must  be  to  you,  Mrs  Huntingdon  !  "  he  observed,  with 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  intonation,  as  he  admiringly 
contemplated  the  infant. 

"It  is,"  replied  I ;  and  then  I  asked  after  his  mother 

and  sister. 

He  politely  answered  my  inquiries,  and  then  re- 
turned afeain  to  the  subject  I  wished  to  avoid  ;  though 
with  a  degree  of  timidity  that  witnessed  his  fear  to 

oflFend.  i    ,  ..  i 

"  You  have  not  heard  from  Huntingdon  lately  ?     he 

said.  ,         ,  , 

"  Not  this  week,"  I  replied.     Not  these  three  weeks, 

I  might  have  said.  . 

"  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning.  I  wish  it 
were  such  a  one  as  I  could  show  to  his  lady."  He 
half  drew  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  letter  witli 
Artiiur's  still-beloved  hand  on  the  address,  scowled  at 
it,  and  put  it  back  again,  adding—"  But  he  tells  me 
he  is  about  to  return  next  week." 
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"  He  tells  me  80  every  time  he  writes." 
"Indeed!— Well  it  is  like  him.      But  to  me  he 
month  yf''^^^  **  ^^  intention  to  stay  till  the  present 

It  struck  me  like  a  blow,  this  proof  of  premeditated 
trangression  and  systematic  disreg;ard  of  truth. 

"  It  is  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  conduct." 
observed  Mr  Hargrave,  thoughtfully  regarding  me, 
and  reading,  I  suppose,  my  feelings  in  my  fece. 

Then  he  is  really  coming  next  week.?''  said  I 
after  a  pause.  ' 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,  if  the  assurance  can  give 
you  any  pleasure.     And  is  it  possible,  Mrs  Huntingdon 
that  you  can  rejoice  at  his  return.?"  he  exclaimed! 
attentively  perusing  my  features  again. 

«  9i  *^°"''^®?  ^^  Hargrave  ;  is  he  not  my  husband  ? " 
Oh,  Huntingdon  ;  you  know  not  what  you  slight  ' " 
he  passionately  murmured. 

Itook  up  my  baby,  and,  wishing  him  good  morning, 
departed,  to  indulge  my  thoughts  unscrutinised,  within 
tne  sanctum  of  my  home. 

And  was  I  glad?  Yes,  delighted  ;  though  I  was 
angered  by  Arthur's  conduct,  and  though  I  felt  that  he 
had  wronged  me,  and  was  determined  he  should  feel 
it  too. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

On  the  following  morning,  I  received  a  few  lines 
trom  him  myself,  confirming  Hargrave's  intimations 
respecting  his  approaching  return.  And  he  did  come 
next  week,  but  in  a  condition  of  body  and  mind  even 
worse  than  before.  I  did  not,  however,  intend  to  pass 
over  his  derelictions  this  time  without  a  remark  •— I 
found  it  would  not  do.  But  the  first  day  he  was 
weary  with  his  journey,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  him 
tock  :  I  would  not  upbraid  him  then ;  I  would  wait 
tUl  to-morrow.  Next  morning  he  was  weary  still : 
1  would  wait  a  little  longer.     But  at  dinner,  when, 
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after  breakfasting  at  twelve  o'clock  on  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water  and  a  cup  of  strong  coffee,  and  lunching  at  two 
on  another  bottle  of  soda-water  mingled  with  brandy, 
he  was  finding  fault  with  everything  on  the  table,  and 
declaring  we  must  change  our  cook— I  thought  the 
time  was  come. 

"  It  is  the  same  cook  as  we  had  before  you  went, 
Arthur,"  said  I.  "Yr."  were  generally  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  her  then.' 

"  You  must  have  been  letting  her  get  into  slovenly 
habits  then,  while  I  was  away.  It  is  enough  to  poison 
one,  eating  such  a  disgusting  mess  ! "  And  he  pettishly 
pushed  away  his  plate,  and  leant  back  despairingly  in 

his  chair.  ,     «     .j  t 

"  I  think  it  is  you  that  are  changed,  not  she,  said  I, 
but  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  for  I  did  not  wish  to 

irritate  him.  ,        .    j 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  replied  carelessly,  as  he  seized  a 

tumbler  of  wine  and  water,  adding,  when  he  had  tossed 

it  off,  "  for  I  have  an  infernal  fire  in  my  veins,  that  all 

the  waters  of  the  ocean  cannot  quench  1 " 
"  What  kindled  it.? "  I  was  about  to  ask,  but  at  that 

moment  the  butler  entered  and  began  to  take  away  the 

"Be  quick,  Benson  ;  do  have  done  with  that  infernal 
clatter!*'  cried  his  master.  "And  don*t  bring  the 
cheese,  unless  you  want  to  make  me  sick  outright !  " 

Benson,  in  some  surprise,  removed  the  cheese,  and 
did  his  best  to  effect  a  ouiet  and  speedy  clearance  of 
the  rest,  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  rumple  in  the 
carpet,  caused  by  the  hasty  pushing  back  of  his  master's 
chair,  at  which  he  tripped  and  stumbled,  causing  a 
rather  alarming  concussion  with  the  trayful  of  crockery 
in  his  hands,  but  no  positive  damage,  save  the  fall  and 
breaking  of  a  sauce  tureen  ;  but,  to  my  unspeakable 
shame  and  dismay,  Arthur  turned  furiously  around 
upon  him,  and  swore  at  him  with  savage  coarseness. 
TTie  poor  man  turned  pale,  and  visibly  trembled  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  fragments. 

"He  couldn't  help  it,  Arthur,"  said  I  ;  "the  carpet 
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caught  his  foot,  and  there's  no  great  harm  done.  Never 
mind  the  pieces  now,  Benson,  you  can  clear  them  awav 
afterwards."  ^ 

Glad  to  be  released,  Benson  expeditiously  set  out  the 
dessert  and  withdrew. 

"What  could  you  mean,  Helen,  by  taking  the 
servant's  part  against  me,"  said  Arthur,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  "when  you  knew  I  was  distracted ?^^ 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  distracted,  Arthur,  and 
the  poor  man  was  quite  frightened  and  hurt  at  your 
sudden  explosion." 

"  Poor  man,  indeed  !  and  do  you  think  I  could  stop 
to  consider  the  feeling  of  an  insensate  brute  like  that 
when  my  own  nerves  were  racked  and  torn  to  pieces  by' 
his  confounded  blunders .'' ' 

"  I  never  heard  you  complain  of  your  nerves  before." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  I  have  nerves  as  well  as  you  ? '' 

"Oh,  I  don't  dispute  your  claim  to  their  possession 
but  I  never  complain  of  mine.'' 

"  No— how  should  you,  when  you  never  do  anythintr 
to  try  them?"  ^        *' 

"Then  why  do  you  try  yours,  Arthur.?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stay  at 
home  and  take  care  of  myself  like  a  woman  }  " 

"  Is  it  impossible,  then,  to  take  care  of  yourself  like 
a  man  when  you  go  abroad  ?  You  told  me  that  you 
could— and  would  too  ;  and  you  promised " 

"Come,  come,  Helen,  don't  begin  with  that  non- 
sense now  ;  I  can't  bear  it." 

"Can't  bear  what.?— to  be  reminded  of  the  promises 
you  have  broken .?  " 

*!- "  S®^f "'  ^°"  "^  ^^^^^'  '^  y®"  '^new  how  my  heart 
throbbed,  and  how  every  nerve  thrilled  through  me 
while  you  spoke,  you  would  spare  me.  You  can  pity  a 
dolt  of  a  servant  for  breaking  a  dish  ;  but  you  have  no 
companion  for  me,  when  my  head  is  split  in  two  and 
all  on  fire  with  this  consuming  fever." 

He  leant  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  sighed.  I  went 
to  him  and  put  my  hand  on  his  forehead.  It  was 
burning  indeed. 
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''Then  come  with  me  iuto  the  drawing-room, 
Arthur ;  and  don't  take  any  more  wine ;  you  have 
taken  several  glasses  since  dinner,  and  eaten  next  to 
nothing  all  the  day.    How  can  that  make  you  better?  " 

With  some  coaxing  and  persuasion,  I  got  him  to 
leave  the  table.  When  the  baby  was  brought  I  tried 
to  amuse  him  with  that ;  but  poor  little  Arthur  was 
cutting  his  teeth,  and  his  father  could  not  bear  his 
complaints ;  sentence  of  immediate  banishment  was 
passed  upon  him  on  the  first  indication  of  fretfulness  ; 
and  because,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  went  to 
share  his  exile  for  a  little  while,  I  was  reproached,  on 
my  return,  for  preferring  my  child  to  my  husband.  I 
found  the  latter  reclining  on  the  sofa  just  as  I  had 
left  him. 

"  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  injured  man,  in  a  tone  of 
pseudo  resignation.  "  I  thought  I  wouldn't  send  for 
you  ;  I  thought  Fd  just  see — how  long  it  would  please 
you  to  leave  me  alone." 

"1  have  not  been  very  long,  have  I,  Arthur?  I 
have  not  been  an  hour,  I'm  sure." 

''Oh,  of  course,  an  hour  is  nothing  to  you,  so 
pleasantly  employed  ;  but  to  me " 

"  It  has  not  been  pleasantly  employed,''  interrupted 
I.  "  I  have  been  nursing  our  poor  little  baby,  who  is 
very  far  from  well,  and  I  could  not  leave  him  till  I  got 
him  to  sleep." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure,  you're  overflowing  with  kindness 
and  pity  for  everything  but  me." 

"And  why  should  I  pity  you?  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Well !  that  passes  everything !  After  all  the  wear 
and  tear  that  IVe  had,  when  I  come  home  sick  and 
weary,  longing  for  comfort,  and  expecting  to  find 
attention  and  kindness,  at  least,  from  my  wife, — she 
calmly  asks  what  is  the  matter  with  me  ! " 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,"  returned  I, 
"except  what  you  have  wilfully  brought  upon  yourself 
against  my  earnest  exhortation  and  entreaty.'' 

"  Now,  Helen,"  said  he,  emphatically,  half  rising 
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from  his  recumbent  posture,  "  if  you  bother  me  with 
another  word,  I'll  ring  the  bell  and  order  six  bottles  of 
wine — and,  by  Heaven,  111  drink  them  dry  before  I 
0tir  from  this  place ! " 

I  said  no  more,  but  sat  down  before  the  table  and 
drew  a  book  towards  me. 

"  Do  let  me  have  quietness  at  least ! "  continued  he^ 
"  if  you  deny  me  every  other  comfort,"  and  sinking 
back  into  his  former  position,  with  an  impatient  ex- 
piration between  a  sigh  and  a  groan,  he  languidly 
dosed  his  eyes  as  if  to  sleep. 

What  the  book  was,  that  lay  open  on  the  table 
before  me,  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  never  look-^  at  it 
With  an  elbow  on  each  side  of  it,  and  i^,  hands 
clasped  before  my  eyes,  I  delivered  myself  i  ;  to  silent 
weeping.  But  Arthur  was  not  asleep:  a  the  first 
slight  sob,  he  raised  his  head  and  loiHced  round,  im- 
patiently exclaiming, — 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  Helen  ?  What  the  deuce 
is  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"I'm  crying  for  you,  Arthur,"  I  replied,  speedily 
drying  my  tears ;  and  starting  up,  I  threw  myself  on 
my  knees  before  him,  and,  clamping  his  nerveless  hand 
between  my  awn,  continued:  "Don't  you  know  that 
you  are  a  part  of  myself?  And  do  you  think  you  can 
injure  and  degrade  yourself,  and  I  not  feel  it.?*' 

"  Degrade  myself,  Helen  ?  " 

"Yes,  degrade!  What  have  you  been  doing  all 
this  time  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  not  ask,"  said  he,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  And  you  had  better  not  tell ;  but  you  cannot  deny 
that  you  have  degraded  yourself  miserably.  You  have 
shamefully  wronged  yourself,  body  and  soul,  and  me 
too ;  and  I  can't  endure  it  quietly— and  I  won't ! " 

"  Well,  don't  squeeze  my  hand  so  frantically,  and 
don't  agitate  me  so,  for  Heaven's  sake  I  Oh,  Hatter- 
sley !  you  were  right ;  this  woman  will  be  the  death  of 
me,  with  her  keen  feelings  and  her  interesting  force  of 
character.     There,  there,  do  spare  me  a  little." 

"  Arthur,  you  must  repent !     cried  I,  in  a  frenzy  of 
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desperation,  tbrowinff  my  arms  around  him  and  bury- 
ing my  face  in  his  bosom.  "  You  shall  say  yon  are 
sorry  for  what  you  have  done ! " 

"Well,  weU,  lam." 

"  You  are  nut !  you'll  do  it  again." 

"1  shall  never  live  to  do  it  again,  if  you  treat  me  so 
savagely,''  replied  he,  pushing  me  from  him.  "  You've 
neany  'squeezed  the  oreath  out  of  my  body.''  He 
pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  looked  really  agitated 
and  ill. 

"Now  get  me  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  he,  "  to  remedy 
what  you've  done,  you  she-tiger !  I'm  almost  ready  to 
faint.^' 

I  flew  to  get  the  required  remedy.  It  seemed  to 
revive  him  considerably. 

"  What  a  shame  it  is,"  said  I,  as  I  took  the  empty 
glass  from  his  hand,  ''for  a  strong  voung  man  like 
you  to  reduce  yourself  to  such  a  state  f" 

"  If  you  knew  all,  my  girl,  you'd  say  rather, '  What 
a  wonder  it  is  you  can  bear  it  so  well  as  you  do  ! '  I've 
lived  more  in  these  four  months,  Helen,  than  you  have 
in  the  whole  course  of  your  existence,  or  will  to  the 
end  of  your  days,  if  they  numbered  a  hundred  years  ; 
so  I  must  expect  to  pay  for  it  in  some  shape." 

"You  win  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  you 
anticipate,  if  you  don't  take  care :  there  will  be  the 
total  u>ss  of  your  own  health,  and  of  my  affection  too, 
if  that  is  of  any  value  to  you." 

"  What,  you're  at  that  game  of  threatening  me  with 
the  loss  of  your  affection  again,  are  you  ?  I  think  it 
couldn't  have  been  very  genuine  stuff  to  begin  with,  if 
it's  so  easily  demolished.  If  you  don't  mind,  my  pretty 
tyrant,  you'll  make  me  regret  my  choice  in  good  earnest, 
and  envy  my  friend  Hattersley  his  meek  little  wife ; 
she's  quite  a  pattern  to  her  sex,  Helen.  He  had  her 
with  him  in  London  all  the  season,  and  she  was  no 
trouble  at  all.  He  might  amuse  himself  just  as  he 
pleased,  in  regular  bachelor  style,  and  she  never  com- 
plained of  neglect ;  he  might  come  home  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  or  morning,  or  not  come  hon>3  at  all ;  be 
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sullen,  sober,  or  gic  roug  drunk  ;  and  play  the  fool  or 
the  madman  to  his  rm  ri  heart's  desire  without  any  fear 
or  botheration.     She  never  gives  him  a  word  of  re 
proach  or  complaint,  do  what  he  will.     He  say's  there' 
not  such  a  jewel  in  all  England,  and  swears  he  wouldn't 
.    take  *  .  mgfiora  for  her." 

"  ' 'V.  he  makes  her  life  a  curse  to  her." 
"Not  he!  She  has  no  will  but  his,  and  is  always 
contented  and  happy  as  long  as  he  is  enjoying  himself  " 
in  that  case  she  is  as  great  a  fool  as  he  is  ;  but  it 
IS  not  so.  I  have  several  letters  from  her,  express- 
ing the  greatest  anxiety  about  his  proceedings;  and 
complaining  that  you  incite  him  to  commit  those 
extravagances— one  especially,  in  which  she  implore* 
me  to  use  my  influence  with  you  to  get  you  away  from 
London,  and  aflirms  that  her  husband  never  did  such 
things  before  you  came,  and  would  certainly  discontint  <' 
them  as  soon  as  you  departed  and  left  him  to  the 
guidance  of  his  own  good  sense." 

"  The  detestable  little  traitor  !    Give  me  the  letter 
and  he  shall  see  it  as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man." 
•fJ^^iH^^*?^  not  see  it  without  her  consent;  but 
if  he  did,  there  is  nothing  there  to  anger  him— nor  in 
»ny  of  the  others.     She  never  speaks  a  word  agaic^^ 
him ;  It  is  only  anxiety  for  him  that  she  expresses 
She  only  alludes  to  his  conduct  in  the  most  delicate 
terms,  and  makes  every  excuse  for  him  that  she  can 
po^ibly  think  of-and  as  for  her  own  misery,  I  rathe 
feel  It  than  see  it  expressed  in  her  letters." 

«  £"*she  abuser  me  ;  and  no  doubt  you  helped  her. 
iNo;  1  told  ii,r  she  over-rated  my  influence  witi 
you,  that  I  would  gladly  draw  you  away  from  th. 
temptations  of  the  town  if  I  could,  but  had  little  hope 
of  success,  and  that  1  thought  she  was  wroue  in 
supposing  that  you  enticed  Mr  Hatterslev  .,r  anxTone 
else  into  error.  1  had  myself  held  the  t  .ntrarv 
opinion  at  one  time,  but  1   now   believed  tuit   you 

used  a  little  gentle  but  serious  remonstrance  v.    h  her 
husband,  it  might  be  of  some  service ;  as  though  he 
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was  more  roupb-hewn  than  mine.  I  believed  he  waa  of 
a  less  impenetrable  material. 

'*And  so  tliat  is  the  wa\  you  '  on-  seartening 
each  other  up  to  mutiny,  and  abusing  e  ch  other's 
partners,  and  throwing  out  implications  a^  inst  your 
own,  10  the  mutual  gratification  of  both  !  " 

"  According  to  your  own  account,"  said  I,  '*  my  evil 
counsel  has  had  but  little  effect  upon  her.  And  as  to 
abuse  and  aspersions,  we  are  both  of  us  far  too  deeply 
ashamed  of  the  errors  and  vices  of  our  other  halves, 
to  make  them  the  common  subject  of  our  correspond- 
ence. I  riends  as  we  are,  we  would  willingly  ke«i 
your  fiailings  to  ourselves— even  from  our?  =^lves  if  we 
could,  unless  by  knowing  then  we  could  deli  v.  you 
from  them." 

"  Well,  well !  don't  worry  m  •  about  them  ;  /ou  II 
never  effect  any  good  h-  that.  Have  patience  wi  h 
me,  and  bear  with  my  laugunr  and  crossness  s  ttle 
while,  till  I  get  this  cursed  low  fever  ou  of  m 
and  then  you'll  lind  me  cheerful  and  kmd  a 
Why  can't  you  be  gentle  and  sfood  as  y^  a  ^ 
i<tne^ — I'm  sure  '  was  vt.ry  grateful  for  it 

"  And  what  p>od  did  your  gratitude  do.  a  deluded 
myself  with  the  dea  that  you  were  *  aamed  of  your 
transgressions?  and  hoped  you  wocld  nev^^rr*  peat  them 
again ;  but  now,  you  have  left  me  n<^   hi  ig  to  hope 

"  My  case  is  quite  desperate,  is  ii .-'  A  v^ry  blessed 
consideration,  if  it  will  only  secure  me  frc  '^  pain 
and  worry  *  my  dear  an  ious  wife's  eff  t>  <<  cuiivert 
me,  and  her  from  the  toil  md  trouble  o  -xertions, 

and  her  sweet  face  and  silver  accents  froi  r  linous 

effects  of  the  same.  A  bursit  f  passion  s  a  fine 
rousing  thing  upon  occasion,  Helen,  and  a  flood  of  tears 
is  marvellously  affecting,  but,  when  indulged  too  often, 
they  are  both  deuced  plaguy  things  for  spoiling  one's 
beauty  and  tiring  out  one's  friend? 

ThencefortL,  I  t  strained  my  tea'-  tid  passions  as 
much  as  I  could.  I  spared  him  my  exhortations  and 
fruitless  efforts  at  jnversion  too,  for  I  saw  it  was  all 
in   vain  :    God  might  awaken  that  heart,  supine  and 
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!ln?^5f^'1?^  selWndulgence,  and  remove  the  film  of 

mjustice  and  ill-humour  towards  his  inferiors  whn 
could  not  defend  themselves,  I  still  reseSed  an"V7th? 
stood ;  but  when  I  alone  was  their  object,  as  was 
^uenUy  the  case,  I  endured  it  with  JZ' forlZT. 
jnce    except  at    times  when  my  temper,  worn  out 

hi  s^mrnl  ^^r^^^^'n*  .^'  .«*"°»  ^  distraction 
by  some  new  instance  of  irrationality,  irave  wav  in 

spite  of  myself,  and    exposed    me    to    t?e    impute" 

L,Sf.?n^*"  v^"^'  *'™*^*?^  ^^  impatience.    I  attended 
carefully  to  his  wants  and  a^nusements,  but  not  I  own 
with  the  ^me  devoted  fondness  as  before,  becauZ  I 
could  not  feel  it ;  besides,  I  had  now  another  cSm^n 
iVll    ".?  ^l^  care-my  ailing  infant,  forwhoS^ke 
I  freauently  braved  and  suffered  the  reproaches  tnd 
complaints  of  his  unreasonably  exacting  ffi 
Uut  Arthur  is  aot  naturally  a  peevish  or  irritable 

fufc  '  "?  ^^  incongruity  of  this  adventitious  frel 
^J^Twt  Jl'7r'  ^"-^t^^^itj'  «ther  calculated  to 
fntenLlt^  •  / 1**"*°  .5°^®''  '^  »*  '^ere  not  for  the 
mtensely  pamful  considerations  attendant  upon  those 

2^^r-^^  '  disordered  frame, -aid  h.rtem^r 
gradually  improved  as  his  bodilv  health  was  restM^d 

fwl      u"^/u':®°"?"^  exertions  ;  for  there  was  still  one 

Se  f ffortliT  '^^'  ^  ^^  .'^^^  ^^«  "P  '»  ^^^rl  and 
me  effort  for  his  preservation  that  I  would  nSt  rimit 

upon  him,  as  I  had  too  well  foreseen.     It  wm  now 

fnfflf  in  thTf  *°  '^P^'*?"*  *^"«»  of  enjovment 
»n  .M  ^  'i  *'?'®  ^^  weakness  and  depr^sfon  he 

would  have  made  it  his  medicine  and  supwrt  hi! 
comforter,  his  recreation,  and  his  friendr-lnTOrebv 

^r  ilTJ  Sl^'^T-^"**  ^""'^  hiiself  dowTftv 
ever  m  the  bathos  whereinto  he  had  faUcn  But  J 
detennined  this  should  never  be,  as  longTl  had  any 
mfluence  left:  and  though  I  could  nSt^reveit  hS 
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from  taking  more  than  was  good  for  him,  still,  hy 
incessant  perseverance,  by  kindness,  and  firmness,  and 
viffilance,  by  coaxing,  and  daring,  and  determination, 
-J  succeeded  in  preserving  him  from  absolute  bondage 
to  that  detestable  propensity,  so  insidious  in  its 
advances,  so  inexorable  in  its  tyranny,  so  disastrous  m 

its  effects.  ,      ,  ^     -.^, 

And  here,  1  m  lat  not  forget  that  I  am  not  a  litUe 
indebted  to  his  friend,  Mr  Hargrave.     About  that  time 
be  frequently  called  at  Grassdale,  and  often  dined  with 
us,  on  which  occasions,  I  fear,  Arthur  would  willingly 
have  cast  prudence  and  decorum  to  the  winds,  and 
made  "  a  night  of  it,"  as  often  as  his  friend  would 
have  consented  to  join  him  in  that  exalted  pastime ; 
and  if  the  latter  had  chosen  to  comply,  he  might,  m  a 
nijrht  or  two,  have  ruined  the  labour  of  weeks,  and 
overthrown  with  a  touch  the  frail  bulwark  it  had  cost 
me  such  trouble  and  toil  to  construct.      I  was  so 
fearful  of  this  at  first,  that  I  humbled  myself   to 
intimate    to    him    in    private,  my  ^prehensions  of 
Arthur's  proueness  to  these  excesses,  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  he  would  not  encourage  it.     He  was  pleased 
wiUi  this  mark  of  confidence,  and  certainly  did  not 
betray  it.     On  that  and  every  subsequent  occasion,  his 
presence  served  rather  as  a  check  upon  his  host,  than 
an  incitement  to  further  acts  of  intemperance  ;  and  he 
always  succeeded  in  bringing  him  from  the  dining-room 
in  good  time,  and  in  tolerably  good  condition  ;  for  if 
Arthur  disregarded  such  intimations,  as  "  Well,  I  must 
not  detain  you  from  your  lady,"  or,  "We  must  not 
forget  that  Mrs  Huntingdon  is  alone,   he  would  inast 
upon  leaving  the  Uble  himself,  to  join  me,  and  his 
host,  however  unwillinglv,  was  obliged  to  follow. 

Hence  I  learned  to  welcome  Mr  Hargrave  as  a  real 
friend  to  the  family,  a  harmless  companion  for  Arthur, 
to  cheer  his  spirits  and  preserve  him  from  the  tedium 
of  absolute  idleness,  and  a  total  isolation  from  all 
society  but  mine,  and  a  useful  ally  to  me.  I  could  not 
but  fbel  grateful  to  him  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
I  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  on  the 
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himself— abJ.,tT^„!l^     \  ™?  *°**  commiseration  for 

h«  errors,  t.,at  ,  arconruS^dtZruZTr 
formerly  shocked  and  disirustoH  mo  ^'°«^  *^** 

..an.r  «  well  „  th.^i;;1~/ 'C4r'fe  t 
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more  charitable  and  considerate ;  but  am  I  not  be- 
coming more  indifferent  and  insensate  too  ?  Fool  that 
I  was,  to  dream  that  I  had  strength  and  purity  enough 
to  save  myself  and  him  !  Such  vain  presumption  would 
be  rightly  served,  if  1  should  perish  with  him  in  the 
gulf  from  which  I  sought  to  save  him  ! — Yet,  God  pre- 
serve me  from  it ! — and  him  too.  Yes,  poor  Arthur,  I 
will  still  hope  and  pray  for  you  ;  and  though  I  write  as 
if  you  were  some  abandoned  wretch,  past  hope,  and 
past  reprieve,  it  is  only  my  anxious  fears — my  strong 
desires  that  make  me  do  so ;  one  who  loved  you  less 
would  be  less  bitter — less  dissatisfied. 

His  conduct  has,  of  late,  been  what  the  world  calls 
irreproachable  ;  but  then  1  know  his  heart  is  still  un- 
changed ; — and  I  know  that  spring  is  approaching,  and 
deeply  dread  the  consequences. 

As  he  began  to  recover  the  tone  and  vigour  of  his  ex- 
hausted frame,  and  with  it  something  of  his  former  im- 
patience of  retirement  and  repose,  I  suggested  a  short 
residence  by  the  sea-side,  for  his  recreation  and  further 
restoration,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  little  one  as  well. 
But  no ;  watering-places  were  so  intolerably  dull — 
besides,  h«  had  been  invited  by  one  of  his  friends  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  in  Scotland  for  the  better  recrea- 
tion of  grouse-shooting  and  deer-stalking,  and  had 
promised  to  go. 

•'  Then  you  will  leave  me  again,  Arthur  ?  "  said  I. 

'*  Yes,  dearest,  but  only  to  love  you  the  better  when 
I  come  back,  and  make  up  for  al  past  offences  and 
shortcomings  ;  and  you  needn't  fear  me  this  time ; 
there  are  no  temptations  on  the  mountains.  And 
during  my  absence  you  may  pay  a  visit  to  Staningley, 
if  you  like  ;  your  uncle  and  aunt  have  long  been  want- 
ing us  to  go  there,  you  know ;  but  somehow,  there's 
such  a  repulsion  between  the  good  lady  and  me,  that  I 
never  could  bring  myself  up  to  the  scratch." 

About  the  third  week  in  August,  Arthur  set  out  for 
Scotland,  and  Mr  Hargrave  accompanied  him  thither, 
to  my  private  satisfaction.  Shortly  after,  I,  with  little 
Arthur  and  Rachel,  went  to  Staningley,  my  dear  old 
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home,  which,  as  well  as  my  dear  old  friends  its  in- 
habitants, I  saw  again  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  pain  so  intimately  blended  that  I  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  one  from  th<j  other,  or  tell  to  which  to 
attribute  the  various  tears,  and  smiles,  and  sighs 
awakened  by  those  old  familiar  scenes,  and  tones,  and 
laces. 

Arthur  did  not  come  home  till  several  weeks  after 
my  return  to  Grassdale  ;  but  I  did  not  feel  so  anxious 
aboL«      -n  now :  to  think  of  him  engaged  in  active 
sports  -inong  the  wild  hills  of  ScoUand,  was  very 
different  from  knowing  him  to  be  immersed  amid  the 
corruptions  and  temptations  of  London.     His  letters, 
now,  though  neither  long  nor  lover-like,  were  more 
r^ular  than  ever  they  had  been  before ;  and  when  he 
did  return,  to  my  great  joy  instead  of  being  worse  than 
when  he  went,  he  was  more  cheerful  and  vigorous,  and 
better  in  every  respect     Since  that  time,  I  have  had 
little  cause  to  complain.     He  still  has  an  unfortunate 
oredilection  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  against  which 
I  have  to  struggle  and  watch  ;  but  he  has  begun  to 
notice  his  boy,  and  that  is  an  increasing  source  of 
amusement  to  him  within  doors,  while  his  fox-hunting 
and  coursing  are  a  sufficient  occupation  for  him  without, 
when  the  ground  is  not  hardened  by  frost ;  so  that  he 
is  not  wholly  dependent  on  me  for  entertainment.    But 
It  IS  now  January  :  spring  is  approaching ;  and,  I  re- 
peat, 1  dread  the  consequences  of  its  arrival.     That 
sweet  season,  I  once  so  joyously  welcomed  as  the  time 
of  hope  and  gladness,  awakens,  now,  far  other  anticipa- 
tions by  its  return. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

March  20th,  1824.-The  dreaded  time  is  come,  and 
Arthur  is  gone,  as  I  expected.  This  time  he  announced 
It  his  intention  to  make  but  a  short  stay  in  London, 
and  pass  over  to  the  Continent,  where  he  should  pro- 
bably stay  a  few  weeks ;  but  I  shall  not  expect  him  till 
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after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  :  I  now  know  that,  with 
him,  days  signify  weeks,  and  weeks  months. 

Joly  30th. — He  returned  ahout  three  weeks  ago, 
rather  better  in  health,  certainly,  than  before,  but 
still  worse  in  temper.  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong : 
it  is  I  that  am  less  patient  ana  forbearing.  I  am 
tired  out  with  his  injustice,  his  selfish  and  hopeless 
depravity.  I  wish  a  milder  word  would  do ; — I  am 
no  angel,  and  mv  corruption  rises  against  it.  My 
poor  father  died  last  week  :  Arthur  was  vexed  to 
hear  of  it,  because  he  saw  that  I  was  shocked 
and  grieved,  and  he  feared  the  circumstance  would 
mar  his  comfort.  When  I  spoke  of  ordering  my 
mourning,  he  exclaimed, — 

''Oh,  I  hate  black  !  But,  however,  I  suppose  you 
must  wear  it  awhile,  for  form's  sake ;  but  I  hope, 
Helen,  you  won't  think  it  your  bounden  duty  to 
compose  your  face  and  manners  into  conformity  with 
your  funereal  garb.  Why  should  you  sigh  and  groan, 
and  I  be  made  uncomfortable  because  an  old  gentle- 
man in  shire,  a  perfect  stranger  to  us  both,  has 

thought  proper  to  drink  himself  to  death?  There, 
now,  I  declare  you're  crying !  Well,  it  must  be 
affectation." 

He  would  not  hear  of  my  attending  the  funeral,  or 
going  for  a  day  or  two,  to  cheer  poor  Frederick's 
solitude.  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  he  said,  and  I  was 
unreasonable  to  wish  it.  What  was  my  father  to  me  ? 
I  had  never  seen  him,  but  once  since  I  was  a  baby, 
and  I  well  knew  he  had  nevt/  cared  a  stiver  about 
me  ; — and  my  brother,  too,  was  little  better  than  a 
stranger.  "  Besides,  dear  Helen,"  said  he,  embracing 
me  with  flattering  fondness,  "  I  cannot  spare  you  for  » 
single  day." 

''Then  how  have  you  managed  without  me  these 
many  days  ?"  said  1. 

"  Ah  !  then  I  was  knocking  about  the  world,  now 
I  am  at  home  ;  and  home  without  you,  my  household 


deity,  would  be  intolerable." 
''  Yes,  as  long  as  1  am  a 


necessary  to  your  comfort ; 
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but  you  did  not  say  ho  before,  when  you  urged  me  o 
leave  you,  in  order  that  you  might  get  away  from  your 
home  without  me,"  retorted  I ;  but  before  the  words 
were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  1  regretted  having  uttered 
them.  It  seemed  so  heavy  a  charge :  if  false,  too  gross 
an  insult ;  if  true,  too  humiliating  a  fact  to  be  thus 
openly  cast  in  his  teeth.  But  I  might  have  spared 
myselJf  that  momentary  pang  of  self-reproach.  The 
accusation  awoke  neither  shame  nor  indignation  in 
him :  he  attempted  neither  denial  nor  excuse,  but 
only  answered  with  a  long,  low,  chuckling  laugh,  as 
if  He  viewed  the  whole  transaction  as  a  clever,  merry 
jest  from  beginning  to  end.  Surely  that  man  will 
make  me  dislike  him  at  last ! 

*'  Sine  as  ye  brew,  my  maiden  fair, 
V  Keep  mind  that  ye  maun  drink  the  yill." 

Yes  ;  and  I  will  drink  it  to  the  very  dregs :  and  none 
but  myself  shall  know  how  bitter  I  find  it ! 

August  20th. — We  are  shaken  down  again  to  about 
our  usual  position.  Arthur  has  returned  to  nearly  his 
former  conditions  and  habits ;  and  I  have  found  it 
my  wisest  plan  to  shut  my  eyes  against  the  past  and 
future,  as  far  as  he,  at  least,  is  concerned,  and  live 
only  for  the  present ;  to  love  him  when  I  can ;  to 
smile  (if  possible)  when  he  smiles,  be  cheerful  when 
he  is  cheerful,  and  pleased  when  he  is  agreeable ; 
and  when  he  is  not,  to  try  to  make  him  so— and 
if  that  won't  answer,  to  bear  with  him,  to  excuse  him, 
and  forgive  him,  as  well  as  I  can,  and  restrain  my  own 
evil  passions  from  aggravating  his ;  and  yet,  while  I 
thus  yield  and  minister  to  his  more  harmless  propen- 
sities to  self-indulgence,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save 
him  from  the  worse. 

But  we  shall  not  be  long  alone  together.  I  shall 
shortly  be  called  upon  to  entertain  the  same  select 
body  of  friends  as  we  had  the  autumn  before  last, 
with  the  addition  of  Mr  Hattersley  and,  at  my  special 
request,  his  wife  and  child.     I  long  to  see  Muicent— 
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and  her  little  girl  too.  The  latter  is  now  above  a 
year  old  ;  she  will  be  a  charming  playmate  for  my 
little  Arthur. 

September  30th. — Our  guests  have  been  here  a  week 
or  two ;  but  I  have  had  no  leisure  to  pass  any  comments 
upon  them  till  now.  I  cannot  get  over  my  dislike  to 
Lady  Lowborough.  It  is  not  founded  on  mere  per- 
gonal pique ;  it  is  the  woman  herself  that  I  dislike, 
because  1  so  thoroughly  disapprove  of  her.  I  always 
avoid  her  company  as  much  as  I  can  without  violat- 
ing the  laws  of  hospitality ;  but  when  we  do  speak 
or  converse  together,  it  is  with  the  utmost  civility — 
even  apparent  cordiality  on  her  part;  but  preserve 
me  from  such  cordiality  !  It  is  like  handling  briar- 
roses  and  may-blossoms — bright  enough  to  the  eye, 
and  outwardly  soft  to  the  touch,  but  you  know  there 
are  thorns  beneath,  and  every  now  and  then  you  feel 
them  too  ;  and  perhaps  resent  the  injury  by  crushing 
them  in  till  you  have  destroyed  their  power,  though 
somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  your  own  fingers. 

Of  late,  however,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  her  conduct 
towards  Arthur  to  anger  or  alarm  me.  During  the 
first  few  days  I  thought  she  seemed  very  solicitous  to 
win  his  admiration.  Her  efforts  were  not  unnoticed  by 
him :  I  frequently  saw  him  smiling  to  himself  at  her 
artful  manoeuvres :  but,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken,  her 
shafts  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  Her  most  bewitching 
smiles,  her  haughtiest  frowns  were  ever  received  with 
the  same  immutable,  careless  good-humour ;  till,  finding 
he  was  indeed  impenetrable,  she  suddenly  remitted  her 
efforts,  and  became,  to  all  appearance,  as  perfectly  in- 
different as  himself.  Nor  have  I  since  witnessed  any 
symptom  of  pique  on  his  part,  or  renewed  attempts  at 
conquest  upon  hers. 

This  is  as  it  should  be ;  but  Arthur  never  will  let  me 
be  satisfied  with  him.  I  have  never,  for  a  single  hour 
since  I  married  him,  known  what  it  is  to  realize  that 
sweet  idea,  "  In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
rest."  Those  two  detestable  men,  Grimsby  and  Hat- 
teraley,  have  destroyed  all  my  labour  against  hia  love 


!i, 
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of  wine.  They  encounMre  him  daily  to  overstep  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and,  not  unfrequently,  to  dis- 
grace himself  by  positive  excess.  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  second  night  after  their  arrival.  Just  as 
I  had  retired  from  the  dining-room,  with  the  ladies 
before  the  door  was  closed  upon  us,  Arthur  exclaimed,  J 

joUifi^So^r  *  ""^  ^^''  ^^"^  ^y  y^**  *«  *  '«^i" 

Milicent  glanced  at  me  with  a  half-reproachful  look, 

as  If  I  could  hinder  it ;  but  her  countenance  changed 

dwr°a!id*^  —  ^^'^^'^^^y'*  ^<»'<^«  shouting  through 

"Pm  your  man  !  Send  for  more  wine ;  here  isn't 
half  enough ! 

We  had  scarcely  entered  the  drawing-room  before 
we  were  jomed  by  Lord  Lowborough. 

"What  can  induce  you  to  come  so  soon.>"  ex- 
claimed his  lady,  with  a  most  ungracious  air  of 
dissatisfaction. 

"  You  know  I  never  drink,  Annabella,"  replied  he, 
seriously.  ^  ' 

"Well,  but  you  might  stay  with  them  a  little:  it 
looks  so  silly  to  be  always  dangling  after  the  wc  -en  • 
I  wonder  you  can  ! "  ' 

He  reproached  her  with  a  look  of  mingled  bitter  8»s 
and  suipn-i,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair,  suppressed  a 

t^7  ^"^  ^^®  ^^^*  *°^  ^""^"^  ^'^  ^y^  "P°'' 

•J  Y®"  «*?  "*^^*  ***  ^®*^®  *^®"'*  ^rd  Lowborough," 
said  1.  *  I  trust  you  will  always  continue  to  honour 
us  so  early  with  your  company.  And  if  Annabella 
knew  the  value  of  true  wisdom,  and  the  misery  of  folly 
and— and  intemperance,  she  would  not  talk  such  non- 
sense— even  in  jest." 

He  raised  his  eyes  while  I  spoke,  and  gravely  turned 
them  upon  me,  with  a  half-surprised,  half-abstracted 
look,  and  then  bent  them  on  his  wife. 

"  At  least,"  said  she,  "  I  know  the  value  of  a  warm 
heart,  and  a  bold,  manly  spirit." 

"Well,  Annabella,"  said  he,  in  a  deep  and  hollow 
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tone,  "  since  my  presence  is  disagreeable  to  you,  I  will 
relieve  you  of  it." 

"Are  you  going  back  to  them,  then?"  said  she, 
carelessly. 

"No,"  exclaimed  he,  with  harsh  and  startling  em- 
phasis ;  "  I  will  not  go  back  to  them  !  And  I  will 
never  stay  with  them  one  moment  longer  than  I  think 
right,  for  you  or  any  other  tempter  !  But  you  needn't 
mind  that ;  I  shall  never  trouble  you  again,  by  intrud- 
ing my  company  upon  you  so  unseasonably." 

He  left  the  room,  I  heard  the  hall  door  open  and 
shut,  and,  immediately  after,  on  putting  aside  the 
curtain,  I  saw  him  pacing  down  the  park,  in  the  com- 
fortless gloom  of  the  damj),  cloudy  twilight. 

"It  would  serve  you  right,  Annabella,"  said  I,  at 
length,  "if  Lord  Lowborough  were  to  return  to  his  old 
habits,  which  had  so  nearly  effected  his  ruin,  and  which 
it  cost  him  such  an  effort  to  break :  you  would  then  see 
cause  to  repent  such  conduct  as  this." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  !  I  should  not  mind  if  his  lord- 
ship were  to  see  fit  to  intoxicate  himself  every  day  :  I 
should  only  the  sooner  be  rid  o\  him." 

"Oh,  Annabella  ! "  cried  Milicent.  "  How  can  you 
say  such  wicked  things !  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  just 
punishment,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if  Providence 
should  take  you  at  your  word,  and  make  you  feel  what 

others  feel  that "    She  paused  as  a  sudden  burst  of 

loud  talking  and  laughter  reached  us  from  the  dining- 
room,  in  which  the  voice  of  Hattersley  was  pre-eminently 
conspicuous,  even  to  my  unpractised  ear. 

"  What  you  feel  at  this  moment,  1  suppose ? "  said 
Lady  Lowborough,  with  a  malicious  smile,  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  her  cousin's  distressed  countenance. 

The  latter  offered  no  reply,  but  averted  her  face  and 
brushed  away  a  tear.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened 
and  admitted  Mr  Hargrave ;  just  a  little  flushed,  his 
(lark  eyes  sparkling  with  unwonted  vivacity. 

" Oh,  I'm  glad  you've  come,  Walter  I"  cried  his 
sister—"  But  I  wish  you  could  have  got  Ralph  to  come 
too." 
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"Utterly  impossible,  dear  Milicent,"  replied  he 
gaily.  **  1  had  much  ado  to  get  away  myself,  Ralph 
attempted  to  keep  me  by  violence  ;  Huntiujrdon 
threatened  me  with  the  eternal  loss  of  his  friendship  • 
and  Grimsby,  worse  than  all,  endeavoured  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  my  virtue,  by  such  galling  sarcasms  and 
innuendos  as  he  knew  would  wound  me  the  most  So 
you  see,  ladies,  you  ought  to  make  me  welcome  when 
1  have  braved  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  favour  of 
vour  sweet  society."  He  smilingly  turned  to  me  and 
bowed  as  he  finished  the  sentence. 

"Isn't  he  handsomenow,  Helen ! "  whispered  Milicent 
her  sisterly  pride  overcoming,  for  the  moment,  all  other 
considerations. 

"He  would  he,"  I  returned,  "if  that  brilliance  of 
eye,  and  lip,  and  cheek  were  natural  to  him  ;  but  look 
again,  a  few  hours  hence.'* 

Here  the  gentleman  took  a  seat  near  me  at  the  table 
and  petitioned  for  a  cup  of  coffee.  ' 

"I  consider  this  an  apt  illustration  of  Heaven  taken 
by  storm,"  said  he,  as  1  handed  one  to  him.  "  I  am 
in  paradise  now ;  but  I  have  fought  my  way  through 
flood  and  fire  to  win  it.  Ralph  Hattersley's  l^t 
resource  was  to  set  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
swear  1  should  find  no  passage  but  through  his  body  (a 
pretty  substantial  one  too).  Happily,  however,  that 
was  not  the  only  door,  and  I  effected  my  escape  by  the 
side  entrance,  through  the  butler's  pantry,  to  the 
infinite  amazement  of  Benson,  who  was  cleaning  the 
plate." 

Mr  Hargrave  laughed,  and  so  did  his  cousin;  but 
his  sister  and  I  remained  silent  and  grave. 

"Pardon  my  levity,  Mrs  Huntingdon/'  murmured 
he,  more  seriously,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  my  face 
"You  are  not  used  to  these  things  ;  you  suffer  them  to 
affect  your  delicate  mind  too  sensibJy.  But  I  thought 
of  vou  in  the  midst  of  those  lawless  roisterers ;  and  1 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr  Huntingdon  to  think  of 
you  too ;  but  to  no  purpose :  I  fear  he  is  fully  deter- 
mmcd  to  enjoy  himself  this  night ;  and  it  will  be  no  use 
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keeping  the  coffee  waiting  for  him  or  his  companions  ; 
it  will  be  much  if  they  join  us  at  tea.  Meantime,  I 
earnestly  wish  I  could  banish  the  thoughts  of  them 
from  your  mind — b'ld  my  own  too,  for  I  hate  to  think 
of  them — yes — eve.i  of  my  dear  friend  Huntingdon, 
when  I  consider  the  power  he  possesses  over  the  happi- 
ness of  one  so  immeasurably  superior  to  himself,  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  it — I  positively  detest  the  man  ! " 

"  You  had  better  not  say  so  to  me,  then,"  said  I ; 
"  for,  bad  as  he  is,  he  is  part  of  myself,  and  you  cannot 
abuse  him  without  offending  me." 

"Pardon  me,  then,  for  I  would  sooner  die  than 
offend  you.  But  let  us  say  no  more  of  him  for  the 
present,  if  you  please.'* 

At  last  they  came  ;  but  not  till  after  ten,  when  tea, 
which  had  been  delayed  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
was  nearly  over.  Much  as  I  had  longed  for  their 
coming,  my  heart  failed  me  at  the  riotous  uproar  of 
their  approach  ;  and  Milicent  turned  pale  and  almost 
started  from  her  seat  as  Mr  Hattersley  burst  into  the 
room  with  a  clamorous  volley  of  oaths  in  his  mouth, 
which  Hargrave  endeavoured  to  check  by  entreating 
him  to  remember  the  ladies. 

'^  Ah  !  you  do  well  to  remind  me  of  the  ladies,  you 
dastardly  deserter,''  cried  he,  shaking  his  formidable 
fist  at  his  brother-in-law;  **if  it  were  not  for  them, 
you  well  know,  I'd  demolish  you  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  give  your  body  to  the  fowls  of  heaven  and 
the  lilies  of  the  fields ! "  Then,  planting  a  chair  by 
Lady  Lowborough's  side,  he  stationed  himself  in  it, 
and  began  to  ^Ik  to  her,  with  a  mixture  of  absurdity 
and  impudence  that  seemed  rather  to  amuse  than  to 
offend  her  ;  though  she  affected  to  resent  his  insolence, 
and  to  keep  him  at  bay  with  sallies  of  smart  and 
spirited  repartee 

Meantime,  Mr  Grimsby  seated  himself  by  me,  in  the 
chair  vacated  by  Hargrave  as  they  entered,  and  gravely 
stated  that  he  would  thank  me  for  a  cup  of  tea  :  and 
Arthur  placed  himself  beside  poor  Milicent,  confidenti- 
ally pulling  his  head  into  her  face,  and  drawing  in 
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closer  to  her  m  she  shrunk  away  from  him.  He  wa« 
not  so  nowy  as  Hattersley,  but  bis  face  was  exceedinirlv 
flushed,  he  laughed  incessantly,  and  while  I  blushed 

u       1  K  n '^  *??  *'®*''^  «^  *''"»^  I  '^M  glad  that  he 
chose  to  talk  to  hu  companion  in  so  low  a  tone  that  no 
one  could  hear  what  he  said  but  herself 
1   'a  Ul^^V'^l^  ^^'^y  "®  • "  drawled  Mr  Grimsby,  wl.o 

ifo„-.  'ii^'"."^  *"*/'  **  "y  '^"^^^  '^i*h  sententious 
gravity  aU  the  time ;  but  I  had  been  too  much  absorlK.fl 
in  contemplating  the  deplorable  state  of  the  other  t«o 
— especiaUy  Arthur  -to  attend  to  him. 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense  as  they  talk,  Mr< 
Huntingdon .?"  he  continued.      "Fm  quiti  ashamed 

Wfr^^L?'  "^  P'**  ^^^y  ''^"'*  *»'  '  -^  much  as  a 
botUe^tween  them  without  its  getting  into  their 

Grii^b"  "^^  P**"""*:  *he  cream  into  your  saucer,  Mr 

"  Ah  !  yes,  I  see,  but  we're  almost  w  darkness  here. 
"argrave,  snuff  those  candles,  will  you  }  " 

«  ??J^''f-  T*/  ^*^?y  '*,°"'*  '®*1"''«  snuffing,"  said  I. 

Har  J?^  '?i*  ""^  *^^  ^y  '^  *^«  «y«/  "observed 
Hargraye,  with  a  sarcastic  smile.  "  *  If  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  bodv  shall  be  full  of  light'" 

Grimsbv  repulsed  him  with  a  solemn  wave  of  the 
ftand,  and  then,  turning  to  me,  continued,  with  the 


they  cant  take  half  a  bottle  without  being  affected 
some  way  ;  whereas  I-weU  I've  taken  threl  times  as 
much  as  they  have  to-night,  and  you  see  I'm  perfectly 

W  ?^;>,-  ^T  *^**  ",^y  '*"•'«  y«"  ^«  ^^ry  siligula,-, 
but  I  think  I  can  explam  it  ;-you  see  their  brains-l 
mention  no  names,  tut  you'll  understand  to  whom  1 

fumes  of  the  fermented  liquor  render  them  lighter 
still,  and  produce  an  entire  light-headeduess,  or  riddi- 
ness,  resulting  in  intoxication ;  whereas  my  brnin^ 
being  composed  of  more  solid  materials,  will  absorb  a 
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w 


considerable  quantity  of  this  alcoholic  vapour  without 

the  production  of  any  sensible  result '' 

"1  think  you  will  find  a  seii'^  hie  result  produc»Mi 
that   tea,"    interrupted   Mr    liarprave,       by   the 


on 


"  Have 
his  spoo' 
dissolved 
"  Um  .  I 


quantity  of  sugar  you  have  put  iuto  it.     Instead  of 
your  upual  complement  of  one  lump  yii  have  put  in 

I  so?"  replied  the  philosopher,  diving  with 
into  the  cup,  and  bringing  up  several  half- 
pieces  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion, 
perceive.  Thus,  Madaui.  you  ^ee  the  evil 
of  abseui-e  of  mind  —  of  thinking  too  nuch  while 
engaged  in  the  common  concerns  of  life.  Now,  if  1 
had  had  my  wits  about  me,  like  ordinary  men,  instead 
of  within  me  like  a  philosopher,  I  should  not  have 
spoiled  this  cup  of  tea,  and  been  constrained  to  trouble 
you  for  another.** 

"  That  is  the  sugar-basin,  Mr  Grimsbv.  Now  you 
have  spoiled  the  sugar  too  ;  and  I'll  thank  you  to  ring 
for  some  more — for  here  is  Lord  Lowborough,  at  last ; 
and  I  hope  his  lordship  will  condescend  to  sit  down 
with  us,  such  as  we  are,  and  allow  me  to  give  him  some 

tea. 

His  lord  ^hip  gravely  bowed  in  answer  to  my  appeal, 
but  said  nothing.  Meantime,  Hargrave  volunteered 
to  ring  for  the  sugar,  while  Grimsby  lamented  his 
mistake,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  shadow  of  the  urn  and  the  badness  of  the  lights. 

Lord  Lowborough  had  entered  a  minute  or  two 
before,  unobserved  by  any  one  but  me,  and  had  been 
standing  before  the  door,  trimly  surveying  the  com- 
pany. He  now  stepped  ip  to  Annabella,  who  sat 
with  her  back  towards  him,  with  Hattersley  still 
beside  her,  though  not  now  attending  to  her,  being 
occupied  in  vociferously  abusing  and  bullying  his  host. 

"  Well,  Annabella,"  said  her  husband,  as  he  leant 

k'er  the  back  of  her  chair,  **  which  of  these  ti  ree 


0V( 


'bold,    manly    spirits'    would     you    have     me    to 
resemble  ?  " 
"  By  heaven  and  earth,  you  shall  resemble  us  all ! " 


I 


c 
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tWrU*"*"!?^/"**?^"^."?  *"«*  rudely  seizing  him  by 
^?  h^'.  r^'^''''  Huntingdon  I "  he  shouted--  J V^ 
^t  him  !  Come,  man,  and  help  me  !  And  d-n  me 
If  I  don't  make  him  drunk  before  I  let  him  «> '  h! 
f fctf  f>  '''  ^'  ^delinquencies  as"su?e  as  V^ 

hnSfJif  ^'^"T^*^  *  disgraceful  contest ;  Lord  Low- 
lupnJfv^  ?  desperate  earnest,  and  pale  with  anl^eT 

Si™Xl '*'*'i*^^^'"*.  *°  '«1«^«  ^™«elf  from  the 
powerful  madman  that  was  striving  to  drag  him  from 

SLr^f-V^  ^"."""P^  *°  "^«  Arthur  t^fnSere  in 

bSuaugh    '         "^  ^"''*'  ^"'  ^*  *'°"^**  ^«  "°«''"^ 

J,' r'"n*^"fl2°i/'''?  ^**°^'  '^^"e  «nd  »»elp  me,  can't 
This  excele^^"^^^^^^^  '^"^^^^  ^ ^^'  --'^-•i 

Ar'thu^  *^inH"^r^°"   God-speed,   Hattersley,"  cried 
Arthur,     and  aiduig  you  with  my  prayers  :  I  can't  H« 

S?e?u7   Oh  ifo™^  ^''1  fepende7o/it!-  {'mVui't 
usea  up.     Uh,  ho  !     and  leaning  back  in  his  seat   l,o 

'^Znir  r*^^  °"  ^'^  «'^««  ^»d  groaned  abud^  " 

Annabella,  g,ve  me  a  candle  !  '^  said  Lowborouirl, 

whose  antagonist  had  now  got  him  round  the  S  and 

tTwh^ri'*"""^.*"  r^«*  ^'"^  fro™    the  doTr-post 

SesferLtn'^   ™^^^>'  ^^^"»«   -^^    *"   *»>«    -ergy'^f 

f^r  i  !?*^^  *^, J?  °",  P'^'*  i°  yo"'  rude  sports  !  "  renlied 

Ho  ♦*  ispatcljfd  up  a  candle  and  brought  it  to  him 
He  took  ,t  and  held  the  flame  to  Hattereley's  hS 
till,    roanng  like  a  wild   beast,  the  latter  uncSd 
them  and  let  him  go.     He  vanished,  I  suppose  t^^H, 
own  apar  ment,  for  nothing  more  wi  seen  of  him  ti 
the  morning.     Swearing  and  cursing  like  a  maniac 

fTm«r   I  ""''  ^^'"^  """^  free>  Milicent  attenpted 

S^sgrJce.  b'u't  hecffi'^iT  *?'  r"V^  ^«'  husbS 
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"What  do  you  want,  Ralph?"  murmured  she, 
reluctantly  approaching  him. 

"  I  want  to  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,"  said 
he,  pulling  her  on  to  his  knee  like  a  child.  "  What 
are  you  crying  for,  Milicent  ? — Tell  me  !  " 

"Tm  not  crying." 

"You  are,"  persisted  he,  rudely  pulling  her  hands 
from  her  face.     "  How  dare  you  tell  such  a  lie  ?  " 

"  I*m  not  crying  now,"  pleaded  she. 

"  But  you  have  been — and  just  this  minute  too ; 
and  I  will  know  what  for.     Come  now,  you  shall  tell 

me!" 
"  Do  let  me  alone,  Ralph  !  remember,  we  are  not  at 

home."  ^, 

"  No  matter :  you  shall  answer  my  question  !  ex- 
claimed her  tormentor ;  and  he  attempted  to  extort 
the  confession  by  shaking  her,  and  reniorsely  crushing 
her  slight  arms  in  the  grip  of  his  powerful  fingers. 

"  Don't  let  him  treat  your  sister  in  that  way,"  said  I 
to  Mr  Hargrave. 

"Come  now,  Hattersley,  I  can't  allow  that,"  said 
that  gentleman,  stepping  up  to  the  ill-assorted  couple. 
"Let  my  sister  alone,  if  you  please."  And  he  made 
an  effort  to  unclasp  the  ruffiau*s  fingers  from  her  arm, 
but  was  suddenly  driven  backward,  and  nearly  laid 
upon  the  floor  by  a  violent  blow  in  the  chest  accom- 
panied with  the  admonition, 

"'  Take  that  for  your  insolence  ! — and  learn  to 
interfere  between  me  and  mine  again." 

"  If  you  were  not  drunk,  I'd  have  s-tisfaction  for 
that ! "  gasped  Hargrave,  white  and  breathless  as  much 
from  passion  as  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the 
blow. 

"  Go  to  the  devil ! "  responded  his  brother-in-law. 
"  Now,  Milicent,  tell  me  what  you  were  crying  for." 

"  I'll  tell  you  some  other  time,"  murmured  she, 
"  when  we  are  alone." 

**  Tell  me  now  ! "  said  he,  with  another  shake  and  r. 
squeeze  that  made  lier  draw  in  her  breath  and  bite  her 
lip  to  suppress  a  cry  of  piiin. 
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'^rU  tell  you,  Mr  Hattersley/' said  I. 
crymg  from   pure  shame  and   humiliation 


**  She  was 
for  you 


.■ — o  ---—  i",;^  "uauic  auu  iiuiuiiiaiion  ror  you: 
because  she  could  not  bear  to  see  you  conduct  yourself 
so  disgracefully."  ' 

"Confound  you.  Madam!"  muttered  he,  with  a 
stare  of  stupid  amazement  at  my  'impudence.'  "It 
was  not  that— was  it,  Milicent }  " 

She  was  silent. 

"  Come,  speak  up,  child  ! " 

"  I  can't  tell  now,"  sobbed  she. 
teU '-Come  !^"  ^^  '  yes '  or  '  no '  as  well  as  '  I  can't 

ki  "X^"  ,«^?   whispered,    hanging    her    head,    and 
blushmg  at  the  awful  acknowledgment. 

'Curse  you  for  an  impertinent  hussy,  then  ! "  cried 
he,  throwing  her  from  him  with  such  violence  that  she 
tell  on  her  side ;  but  she  was  up  again  before  either  1 
or  her  brother  could  come  to  her  assistance,  and  made 
the  best  of  her  way  out  of  the  room,  and,  I  suppose, 
up  stairs,  without  loss  of  time. 

The  next  object  of  assault  was  Arthur,  who  sat 
opposite,  and  had,  no  doubt,  richly  enjoyed  the  whole 
scene. 

«  r^?7'  Huntingdon,"  exclaimed  his  irascible  friend, 
an  idiot  r  ^**"  ""*°*^  *'*®'"®'  *°**  laughing  like 

jy^u  "*M*f  u  ^^I ' ".  "'? ^  ^^'  ^'P'^ff  h'«  swimming 
eyes—"  you  11  be  the  death  of  me. " 

"  yes*  i  will,  but  not  as  you  suppose :  I'll  have  the 
heart  out  of  your  body,  man,  if  you  irritate  me  with 
any  more  of  that  imbecile  laughter  .'-What!  are  you 
at  It  yeti»-rhere!  see  if  that'll  settle  you!"  cried 
Hattersley   saatchingupa  footstool  and  hurling  it  at 

latter  still   sat   collapsed    and    quaking  with    feeble 
laughter,  with  the  tears  ru.:ning  down  his  face; 
deplorable  spectacle  indeed. 

Hattersley  tried  cursing  and  swearing,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  he  then  took  a  number  of  books  from  the 
table  beside  him,  and  threw  them,  one  by  one,  at  the 
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object  of  his  wrath,  but  Arthur  only  laughed  the  more ; 
and,  finally,  Hattersley  rushed  upon  him  in  a  frenzy, 
and,  seizing  him  by  the  shoulders,  gave  him  a  violent 
shakinit,  under  which  he  laughed,  and  shrieked 
alarmingly.  But  I  saw  no  more:  I  thought  1  had 
wi-  nessed  enough  of  my  husband's  degradation  ;  and, 
leaving  Annabella  and  the  rest  to  follow  when  they 
pleased,  I  withdrew,  but  not  to  bed.  Dismissing 
Rachel  to  her  rest,  I  walked  up  and  down  my  room, 
in  an  agony  of  misery,  for  what  had  been  done,  and 
suspense,  not  knowing  what  might  further  happen,  or 
how,  or  when,  that  unhappy  creature  would  come  up 

At  last  he  came,  slowly  and  stumblingly,  ascending 
the  stairs,  supported  by  Grimsby  and  Hattersley,  who 
neither  of  them  walked  quite  steadily  themselves,  but 
were  both  laughing  and  joking  at  him,  and  making 
noise  enough  for  all  the  servants  to  hear.  He  himself 
was  no  longer  laughing  now,  but  sick  and  stupid.  I 
will  write  no  more  about  that. 

Such  disgraceful  scenes  (or  nearly  such)  have  been 
repeated  more  than  once.     1  don't  say  much  to  Arthur 
about  it,  for,  if  I  did,  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good;  but  I  let  him  know,  that  I  intensely  dislike 
such  exhibitions  ;  and  each  time  he  has  promised  they 
should  never  again  be  repeated  ;  but  I  fear  he  is  losing 
the  little  self-command  and  self-respect  he  once  pos- 
sessed :  formerly,  he  would  have  been  ashamed  to  act 
thus — at  least,  before  any  other  witnesses  than  his 
boon  companions,  or  such  as  they.     His  friend,  Har- 
grave,  with  a  prudence  and  self-government  that  1 
envy  for  him,  never  disgraces  himself  by  taking  more 
than  sufficient  to  render  him  a  little  'elevated,'  and  is 
always  the  first  to  leave  the  table,  after  Lord  Low- 
borough,  who,  wiser  still,  perseveres  in  vacating  the 
dining-room  immediately  after  us ;   but  nevt-r  once, 
since  Annabella  offended  him  so  deeply,  has  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  before  the  rest;  always  spending 
the  interim  in  the  library,  which  I  take  care  to  have 
lighted  for  his  accommodation  ;  or,  on  fine  moonlight 
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nighti,  in  roaming  about  the  grounds.  But  I  think 
ahe  regrets  her  misconduct,  ior  she  has  never  repeated 

LnA^^  f°^  ""^-^"^  '^*  *»"  comported  hersdHuh 
wonderful  proprie  y  towards  him,  treating  him  w  S 
more  uniform  londness  and  consideration  than  e^^r  J 
have  observed  her  to  do  before.  I  date  the  time  of 
this  improvement  from  the  period  when  she  ceaS  to 
hope  and  strive  for  Arthur's  ^miration 


j* 


P 

I'll 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

OoTOBER  5th.-Esther  Hargrave  is  getting  a  fine  irirl 
She  18  not  out  of  the  schoof-room  yet,  but  her  mother 

^T!f^  ^'T^  ^*''  **^«'  ^  «»"  i°  the  mora  n^ 
r„  hnf,.*  ^^'J^^^^l^**  *"»  ««t>  and  sometimes  she  8pen,J 
InH  ♦!,     "I'l^r  '"  ^o-npany  ^ith  her  sister  anrme 
and  the  ch,  dren ;   and  when  we  go  to  the  Grove    I 
always  contrive  to  see  her,  and  tal/more  to  horu^'an 

l?ttre°?n?^l'^''A^°'.^  r  ""'y  '""^^  attached  to  mv 
little  friend,  and  so  is  she  to  me.     I  wonder  what  sho 

cansee  to  like  in  me  though,  for  I  am     o  LngeJ    h 
happy,  hvely  girl  I  used  to  be  ;   but  she  has  nf  other 

J^ve^LTsT^^inf  ^*''  uncongenial  mother,  and  h 
governess  (as  artificial  and  conventional  a  ije-son  as 
that  prudent  mother  could  procure  to  rectify  the  pupirs 

Su  eTiisJef '1V°''  "T  ^''i  '-'-'  h^rTuC 
quiet  sister.      1  often  wonder  what  will  be  her  lot  in 

fufi;;raro'?„i1"n?"'  **"i^"  speculations  orth" 

I  shudder  to  ti.nt  ^"?*"f  ^''P^-««  '^^'•e  "•»«  ""ce. 
1  snudder  to  think  of  her  being  awakened   liko  mf.   t.. 

feel  her  d.sapno.ntment  even  more  deeply  than  my 

free  S?sniHtCT'  and  fresh,  so  light  of  heart  «1^' 
Oh   .'  -^ni.   ^  ^?  gmleles«  and  unsuspecting  too 
Oh,  :c  would  be  cruel  to  make  her  feel  as  Y  feel  now 
and  know  what  1  have  known  '  »'»«»*  leei  now, 

Her  sister  trembles  for  her  toa     Yesterday  morning, 
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one  of  October's  brightest,  loveliest  days,  MiLoent  and 
I  were  in  the  garden  enjoying  a  brief  half  hour  together 
with  our  children,  while  Annabella  was  lying  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa,  deep  in  the  last  new  novel.      V\  e 
had  been  romping  with  the  little  creatures,  almost  as 
merry  and  wild  as  themselves,  and  now  paused  in  the 
shade  of  the  tall  copper  beech,  to  recover  breath  and 
rectify  our  hair,  disordered  by  the  rough  play  and  the 
frolicsome  breeze— while  they  toddled  together  along 
the  broad,  sunny  walk ;    mv  Arthur  supportmg  the 
feebler  steps  of  her  little  Helen,  and  sagaciously  point- 
ing out  to  her  the  brightest  beauties  of  the  border  as 
they  passed,  with  semi-articulate  prattle,  that  did  as 
well  for  her  as  any  other  mode  of  discourse.      From 
laughing  at  the  pretty  sight,  we  began  to  talk  of  the 
children's  future  life ;  and  that  made  us  thoughtful. 
We  both  relapsed  into  silent  musing  as  we  slowly  pro- 
ceeded up  the  walk  ;  and  I  suppose  Milicent,  by  a 
train  of  associations,  was  led  to  think  of  her  sister. 
"Helen,"  said  she,  "you  often  see  Esther,  dont 

you?" 

"  Not  very  often." 

"  But  you  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing her  than  I  have  ;  and  she  loves  you,  I  know,  and 
reverences  you,  too;  there  is  nobody's  opmion  she 
thinks  so  much  of;  and  she  says  you  have  more  sense 
than  mamma." 

"That  is  l>ecause  she  is  self-willed,  and  my  opinions 
more  generally  coincide  with  her  own  than  your 
mamma's.     But  what  then,  Milicent?" 

"  Well,  since  you  have  so  much  influence  with  her, 
I  wish  you  would  seriously  impress  it  upon  her,  never, 
on  any  account,  or  for  anybody's  persuasion,  to  marry 
for  the  sake  of  money,  or  rank,  or  establishment,  or 
any  earthly  thiug,  but  true  affection  and  well-grounded 

"Ihere  is  no  necessity  for  that,"  said  I,  "for  we 
have  had  some  discourse  on  that  subject  already,  and 
I  assure  you  her  ideas  of  love  and  matrimony  are  as 
romantic  a«  any  one  could  desire." 
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I  want  her  to 


"  But  romantic  notions  will  not  do 
have  true  notions." 

"Very  right ;  but  in  my  judgment,  what  the  world 
stigmatises  as  romantic,  is  often  more  nearly  allied  to 
tne  trutli  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for.  if  the 
generous  Ideas  of  youth  are  too  often  overclouded  by 
to  b^^all"*'""  of  after-life,  that  scarcely  proves  them 

«  "u^l^^^d  *"**  *'  y?"  *^^"''  ^^^  »<Jea«  »re  wliat  they 
S?f«I  ^' ^*'®°«**'*"  ***®™>  ^^"  yo"?  and  confirm 
ontT'"*/"  ■?  y<»".<»°;  ^or  I  had  romantic  notions 

once,  and 1  don  t  mean  to  say  that  I   regret  my 

lot,  for  I  am  quite  sure  I  don't— but " 

for"vo,?^?f"*r?  ^'*"'"  *V?  ''   "J^**"  "«  contented 

I^ffl  *r^  *  ^"*  y*""  V^^  "o*  ha^«  your  sister  to 
suffer  the  same  as  you. 

fhl'J^!'~f''  r"^'  n^®  "'^^*  ^*^«  ^^"^  «^"rs«  to  suffer 
m«vn'fTi?V?™i''^y,''**'l^"*«**'  H«l«°^  though  von 
mayn  t  think  It :  I  speak  the  solemn  truth  in  savJiiff 

that  I  would  not  exchange  my  husband  for  any  Lan 

«*t!?nVi '  t'.  T^***  ***'  •'  *'^  ^^''^  P^"«k'°?  of  this^leaf.  ' 
wn..l!l  „  .  i'®''®  y?"  •  'V""^  '^*'  yo"  l>ave  him,  you 
would  not  exchange  him  for  another;    but  then  vou 

oth^ttll^mLT      '^^  ''*'"^  ""^  ^''  '^"^^•''^^  *■«••  ^^""'^ 

« JI  ^®^  ii"***  ^  '  7°"^'^  ^^^'^^y  exchange  some  of  my 
own  qualities  for  those  of  better  women  ;  for  neither 
he  nor  I  are  perfect,  and  I  desire  his  improvement  a- 

m^^l'  H  ?^  ri' .  ^"?  ^"^  ^"^  improv^e-d".'   yo.. 
th  nk  so,  He  en  .>-he's  only  six  and  twenty  yet. " 
He  raav,"  i  answered.  ^ 

a  S®  w'"— he  WILL  ! "  repeated  she. 
I       ^l^cuse  the  faintness  of  my  acquiescence,  Miliceut  • 

^nT     *''^^*^'°.  °^*"  disappointed,  that  I  am  be- 

17:^'^"^,:^^^::::^'  ^"  ™^  -n--**-  -  the 

Hm.^n^o'nl"''""    '"    '^^^^^    «*"^  " --     ^-    '^^^ 
"  r  do,  I  confess-' even '  for  him  ;  for  it  seems  as 
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if  life  and  hope  must  cease  together.     And  is  he  so 
much  worse,  Milicent,  than  Mr  Hattersley?" 

^'  Well,  to  give  you  my  candid  opinion,  I  think  there 
is  no  comparison  between  them.  Rut  you  mustn't  be 
ofifended,  Helen,  for  you  know  I  always  speak  my 
mind,  and  you  may  speak  yours  too  ;  I  shan't  care." 

''  I  am  not  offended,  love  ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that 
if  there  be  a  comparison  made  between  the  two,  the 
difference,  for  the  most  part,  is  certainly  in  Hattersley's 
favour." 

Milicent's  own  heart  told  her  how  much  it  cost  me 
to  make  this  acknowledgment ;  and,  with  a  childlike 
impulse,  she  expressed  her  sympathy  by  suddenly 
kissing  my  cheek,  without  a  word  of  reply,  and  then 
turning  quickly  away,  caught  up  her  baby,  and  hid  her 
fate  in  its  frock.  How  odd  it  is  that  we  so  often  weep 
for  eacli  otb'*'*'*'  Hi«»tr»»«»sG8,  when  we  shed  not  a  tear  for 
our  Ovvn  !  Her  heart  had  been  full  enough  of  her  own 
sorrows,  but  it  overflowed  at  the  idea  of  mine  ; — and  I, 
too,  shed  tears,  at  the  sight  of  her  sympathetic  emotion, 
though  I  had  not  wept  for  myself  for  many  a  week. 

It  was  one  rainy  day  last  week  ;  most  of  the  company 
were  killing  time  in  the  billiard-room,  but  Milicent  and 
I  were  with  little  Arthur  and  Helen  in  the  library,  and 
between  our  books,  our  children,  and  each  other,  we 
expected  to  make  out  a  very  agreeable  morning.  We 
had  not  been  thus  secluded  above  two  hours,  however, 
when  Mr  Hattersley  came  in,  attracted,  I  suppose,  by 
the  voice  of  his  child,  as  he  was  crossing  the  nail,  for 
he  is  prodigiously  fond  of  her,  and  she  of  him. 

He  was  redolent  of  the  stables,  where  he  had  been  re- 
galing himself  with  the  company  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
th<»  horses,  ever  since  breakfast.  But  that  was  no 
I  latter  to  my  little  namesake  :  as  soon  as  the  colossal 
person  of  her  father  darkened  the  door,  she  uttereU  a 
shrill  scream  of  delight,  and,  quitting  her  mother's 
side,  ran  crowing  towards  him — balancing  her  course 
with  outstretched  arms — and,  embracing  his  knee, 
threw  back  her  head  and  laughed  in  his  face.  He 
aight  woll  look  smilingly  down  upon  those  small,  fair 
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features,  radiant  with  innocent  mirth,  those  clear,  blue 
shining-  eyes,  and  that  soft  flaxen  hair  cast  hack  upon 
the  little  ivory  neck  and  shoulders.  Did  he  not  thmk 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  such  a  possession  ?  I  fear  no 
such  idea  crossed  his  mind.  He  caught  her  up,  and 
there  followed  some  minutes  of  very  rough  play,  durinir 
which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  father  or  the 
daughter  laughed  and  shouted  the  loudest.  At  length 
however,  the  boisterous  pastime  terminated —suddenly* 
as  might  be  expected :  the  little  one  was  hart,  and 
began  to  cry  ;  and  the  ungentle  playfellow  tossed  it 
into  Its  mother  s  lap,  bidding  her  "  make  all  straight  " 
As  happy  to  return  to  that  gentle  comforter  as  it  had 
been  to  leave  her,  the  child  nestled  in  her  arms,  and 
hushed  its  cries  in  a  moment;  and  sinking  its  little 
weary  head  on  her  bosom,  sooi  dropped  asleep. 

Meantime,  Mr  Hattersley  strode  up  to  the  fire,  and 
mterposint  his  height  and  breadth  between  us  and  it! 
stood,  with  arms  akimbo,  expanding  his  chest,  aiid 
gazing  round  him  as  if  the  house  and  all  its  ap- 
purtenances  and  contents  were  his  own  undisputed 
possessions. 

"  Deuced  bad  weather  this  ! "  he  began.  ''  There'll 
be  no  shoocing  to^ay,  I  guess."  Then,  suddenly  lift- 
mg  up  his  voice,  he  regaled  us  with  a  few  bars  of  a 
rolhckjng  song,  which  abruptly  ceasing,  he  finished  the 
tune  with  a  whistle,  and  then  continued,—"!  say 
Mrs  Huntingdon,  what  a  fine  stud  vour  husband  has  ' 
—not  large,  but  good.— I've  been  looking  at  them  a 
bit  this  morning ;  and  upon  my  word,  Black  Bess,  and 
Ijrrey  Tom,  and  that  young  NImrod,  are  the  tinest 
animals  1  ve  seen  for  many  a  day  1 "  Then  followed  a 
particular  discussion  of  their  various  merits,  succeeded 
by  a  sketch  of  the  great  things  he  intended  to  do  in 
the  horse-jockey  line,  when  his  oh?  governor  thought 
proper  to  quit  the  stage.  "Not  that  I  wish  him  to 
dose  his  accounts,"  added  he;  "the  old  Trojan  is 
welcome  to  keep  his  books  open  as  long  as  he  pleaaes 
for  me." 

"  I  hope  so,  indeed,  Mr  Hattersley." 
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"  Oh  yes  !  It's  only  my  way  of  talking.  The  event 
must  come  some  time,  and  so  I  look  to  the  bright  side 
of  it— that's  the  right  plan,  isn't  it,  Mrs  H.  ?  What 
are  you  two  doing  here,  by  the  by — where's  Lady 
Lowborough  ?  " 

"  in  the  billiard-room." 

**  What  a  splendid  creature  she  is  !  "  continued  he, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  his  wife,  who  changed  colour,  and 
looked  more  and  more  disconcerted  as  he  proceeded. 
"  What  a  noble  figure  she  has !  and  what  magnificent 
black  eyes ;  and  what  a  fine  spirit  of  her  own  ; — and 
what  a  tongue  of  her  own,  too,  when  she  likes  to  use 
it— I  perfectly  adore  her  !  But  never  mind,  Milicent  : 
1  wouldn't  have  her  for  my  wife— not  if  she'd  a  king- 
dom for  her  dowry  !  I'm  better  satisfied  with  the  one 
I  have.  Now  then  !  what  do  you  look  so  sulky  for  ? 
don't  you  believe  me?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you,"  murmured  she,  in  a  tone  of 
half  sad,  half  sullen  resignation,  as  she  turned  away  co 
stroke  the  hair  of  her  sleeping  infant,  that  she  had  laid 
on  the  sofa  beside  her. 

"Well,  then,  what  makes  you  so  cross .>*  Come 
here,  Milly,  and  tell  me  why  you  can't  be  satisfied  with 
my  assurance." 

She  went,  and  putting  her  little  hand  within  bis 
arm,  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said  softlv, — 

"  What  does  it  amount  to,  Ralph  ?  Only  to  this, 
that  though  you  admire  Annabella  so  much,  and  for 
qualities  that  I  don't  possess,  you  would  still  rather 
have  me  than  her  for  your  wife,  which  merely  proves 
that  you  don't  think  it  necessary  to  love  your  wife ; 
you  are  satisfied  if  she  can  keep  your  house,  and  take 
••are  of  your  child.  But  I'm  not  cross ;  I'm  only  sorry  ; 
for,"  added  she,  in  a  low,  tremulous  accent,  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  bending  her  looks  on 
the  rug,  "  if  you  don't  love  me,  you  don't,  and  it  can't 
be  helped." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  who  told  you  I  didn't  T  Did  I  say 
I  loved  Annabella  ?  " 

"  You  said  you  adored  her." 


M 
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1   "7^^^*,  K"*  adoration  isn't  love.    1  adore  Annabella 
but  I  don  t  love  her ;  and  I  love  thee,  Milicent,  but  J 
dont  adore  thee."      In    proof   of   his  affection,   hv 
clutched  a  handful  of  her  light  brown  ringlets,  and 
appeared  to  twist  them  unmercifully. 

ypo  you  really,  Ilalph.?"  murmured  she,  witii  a 
taint  smile  beaming  through  her  tears,  just  puttiii.r 
up  her  hand  to  his,  in  token  that  he  pulled  rather  t<m 
hard. 

"To  be  sure  I  do,"  responded  he:  "only  vou 
bother  me  rather,  sometimes." 

u  {,^»«ther  you  !  "  cried  she  in  very  natural  surprise. 
Yes,  you— but  only  by  your  exceeding  goodness - 
when  a  boy  has  been  eating  raisins  and  sugar-plums  all 
day,  he  longs  for  a  squeeze  of  sour  orange  by  way  of  a 
change.  And  did  you  never,  Milly,  observe  the  saiul. 
on  tJie  sea-shore  ;  how  nice  and  smooth  they  look,  and 
how  soft  and  easy  they  feel  to  the  foot.?  But  if  you 
plod  along,  for  half  an  hour,  over  this  soft,  ^y 
carpet-givuig  way  at  every  step,  yielding  the  more 
the  harder  you  press,— you'll  «nd  it  rather  wearison  e 
work,  and  be  glad  enough  to  come  to  a  bit  of  g.md, 
hrm  rock,  that  won't  budge  an  inch  whether  you  stand, 
walk,  or  stamp  upon  it ;  and,  though  it  be  hard  as  tlu' 
nether  millstone,  you'll  find  it  the  easier  footing  after 

"I  know  what  you  mean,  Ralj*}.."  said  she  ner- 
vously playing  with  lier  watchguard  and  t-f'cing  tlie 
figure  on  the  rug  with  the  point  of  her  \h:v  foot  *•  i 
know  what  you  mean,  but  1  thought  you  always  liked 
to  be  yielded  to  ;  and  1  can't  alter  now." 

"1  do  like  it,"  replied  he,  bringing  her  to  him  bv 
another  tug  at  her  hair.  "  You  mustn't  mind  my  talk, 
Milly.  A  man  must  have  .something  to  grumble 
about ;  and  if  he  can't  complain  that  his  wife  harries 
him  to  death  with  her  perversity  and  ill-humour,  he 
must  complain  that  she  wears  him  out  with  her  kind- 
ness and  gentleness. " 

"But  why  complain  at  all,  unless  because  vou  are 
tired  and  dissatished  ? " 
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"To  excuse  mv  owu  fuiliugs,  to  be  sure.  Do  you 
think  I'll  bear  nfl  the  burden  of  my  sins  on  my  own 
shoulders^  as  long  as  there's  another  ready  to  help  me, 
with  none  of  her  own  to  carry  ? " 

"lliere  is  no  such  one  on  earth,"  said  she  seriously  ; 
and  then,  taking  his  hand  from  her  head,  she  kissed  it 
with  an  air  of  genuine  devotion,  and  trip{)ed  away  to 
the  door. 

"  What  now  ?  "  said  he.     "  Where  are  you  going  }  " 

"To  tidy  my  hair,"  she  answered,  smiling  through 
her  disordered  locks :  "  you've  made  it  all  come 
down." 

"  Off  with  you  then  ! — An  excellent  little  woman,*' 
he  remarked  when  she  was  gone,  "  but  a  thought  too 
soft — she  almost  melts  in  one's  hands.  I  positively 
thip.k  I  ill-use  her  sometimes,  when  I've  taken  too 
much — bat  I  can't  help  it,  for  she  never  complains, 
either  at  the  time  or  after.  I  suppose  sht  doesn't 
mind  it." 

"  I  can  enlighten  you  on  that  subject,  Mr  Hat- 
tersley,"  said  I :  **  she  does  mind  it ;  and  some  other 
things  she  minds  still  more,  which,  yet,  you  may  never 
hear  her  complain  of." 

"  How  do  you  know  f — does  she  complain  to  you  ? " 
demanded  he,  with  a  sudden  spark  of  fury  veady  to 
burst  into  a  flame  if  I  should  answer  "  Yes." 

*•  No,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  I  have  known  her  longer  and 
studied  her  more  closely  than  you  have  done. — And  1 
can  tell  you,  Mr  Hattersley,  that  Milicent  loves  you 
more  than  you  deserve,  and  that  you  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  her  very  happy,  instead  of  which  you 
are  her  evil  genius,  and,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is 
not  a  single  day  passes  in  which  you  do  not  inflict 
upon  her  some  pang  that  you  might  spare  her  if  you 
would." 

"  Well — it's  not  my  fault,"  said  he,  gazing  carelessly 
up  at  the  ceiling  and  plunging  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  :  "  if  my  ongoings  don't  suit  her,  she  should 
tell  me  so." 

Is  she  not  exactly  the  wife  you  wanted  }    Did  you 
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not  tell  Mr  Huntingdon  you  must  have  one  that  would 
suhmit  to  anything  without  a  murmur,  and  never 
blame  you,  whatever  you  did  ?  " 

"  True,  but  we  shouldn't  always  have  what  we  want : 
it  spoils  the  best  of  us,  doesn't  it  ?  How  can  I  help 
playing  the  deuce  when  I  see  it*s  all  one  to  her 
whether  I  behave  like  a  Christian  or  like  a  scoundrel 
such  as  nature  made  me  ? — and  how  can  I  help  teasing 
her  when  she's  so  invitingly  meek  and  mim — when 
she  lies  down  like  a  spaniel  at  my  feet  and  never  so 
much  as  squeaks  to  tell  me  that's  enough  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  a  tyrant  by  nature,  the  temptation  is 
strong,  1  allow  ;  but  no  generous  mind  delights  to 
oppress  the  weak,  but  rather  to  cherish  and  protect." 

"  I  don't  oppress  her ;  but  it's  so  confounded  flat 
to  be  always  cherishing  and  protecting ; — and  then 
how  can  1  tell  that  J  am  oppressing  her  when  she 
'  melts  away  and  makes  no  sign '  ?  I  sometimes  think 
she  has  no  feeling  at  all ;  and  then  I  go  on  till  she 
cries — and  that  satisfies  me." 

"  llien  you  do  delight  to  oppress  her .'' " 

"  1  don't,  1  tell  you  ! — only  when  I'm  in  a  bad 
humour — or  a  particularly  good  one,  and  want  to 
afflict  for  the  pleasure  of  comforting ;  or  when  she 
looks  flat  and  wants  shaking  up  a  bit.  And  sometimes, 
she  provokes  me  by  crying  for  nothing,  and  won't  tell 
me  what  it's  for  ;  and  then,  I  allow,  it  enrages  me 
past  bearing  —  especially,  when  I'm  not  my  own 
man.** 

"As  is  no  doubt  generally  the  case  on  such  occa- 
sions," said  I.  "  But  in  future,  Mr  Hattersley,  when 
you  see  her  looking  flat,  or  crying  for  *  nothing '  (as 
you  call  it),  ascribe  it  all  to  yourself :  be  assured  it  is 
something  you  have  done  amiss,  or  your  general  mis- 
conduct, that  distresses  her." 

*'  I  don't  believe  it.  If  it  were,  she  should  tell  me 
so :  I  don't  like  that  way  of  moping  and  fretting  in 
silence,  and  saying  nothing— it's  not  honest.  How 
can  she  expect  me  to  mend  my  ways  at  that  rate  }  " 

"  Perhaps  she  gives  you  credit  for  having  more 
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seuse  than  you  possess,  and  deludes  herself  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  one  day  see  your  own  errors  and 
repair  them,  if  left  to  your  own  reflection." 

"None  of  your  sneers,  Mrs  Huntingdon.  I  have 
the  sense  to  see  that  I'm  not  always  quite  correct— but 
sometimes  I  think  that's  no  great  matter,  as  long  as 
I  injure  nobody  but  myself " 

"It  is  a  great  matter,"  interrupted  I,  "both  to 
yourself  (as  you  will  hereafter  find  to  your  cost)  and 
to  all  connected  with  you— most  especially  your  wife. 
But,  indeed,  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  injuring  no 
one  but  yourself:  it  is  impossible  to  injure  yourself— 
especially  by  such  acts  as  we  allude  to— without  injur- 
ing hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  besides,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  either  by  the  evil  you  do  or  the  good 
you  leave  undone." 

"  And  as  I  was  saying,"  continued  he—"  or  would 
have  said  if  you  hadn't  taken  me  up  so  short— I  some- 
times think  I  should  do  better  if  1  were  joined  to  one 
that  would  always  remind  me  when  I  was  wrong,  and 
give  me  a  motive  for  doing  good  and  eschewing  evil  by 
decidedly  showing  her  approval  of  the  one,  and  dis- 
approval of  the  other." 

"  If  you  had  no  higher  motive  than  the  approval  of 
your  fellow  mortal,  it  would  do  you  little  good." 

"  Well,  but  if  I  had  a  mate  tliat  would  not  always 
be  yielding,  and  always  equally  kind,  but  that  would 
have  the  spirit  to  stand  at  bay  now  and  then,  and 
honestly  tell  me  her  mind  at  all  times— such  a  one  as 
yourselif,  for  instance.— Now  if  I  went  on  with  you  as  I 
do  with  her  when  I'm  in  London,  you'd  make  the 
house  too  hot  to  hold  me  at  times,  I'll  be  sworn." 

"  You  mistake  me  :  I'm  no  termagant." 

"  Well,  all  the  better  for  that,  for  I  can't  stand  con- 
tradiction— in  a  general  way— and  I'm  as  fond  of  my 
own  will  as  another:  only  I  think  too  much  of  it 
doesn't  answer  for  any  man." 

"  Well,  I  would  never  contradict  you  without  a 
cause,  but  certainly  1  would  always  let  you  know  what 
I  thought  of  your  conduct ;  and  if  you  oppressed  me, 
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think  if  my  little 
it  would  be  better 


in  body,  mind,  or  estate,  you  should  at  least  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  '  I  didn't  mind  it 

*'  1  know  that,  my  lady ;  and  I 
wife  were  to  follow  the  ssme  plan 
for  us  both." 

"  I'll  tell  her." 

''  No,  no,  let  her  be  ;  there's  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides — and,  now  I  think  upon  it,  Huntingdon 
often  regrets  that  you  are  not  more  like  her — 
scoundrelly  dog  that  he  is — and  you  see,  after  all,  you 
can't  reform  him  :  he's  ten  times  worse  than  L  He's 
afraid  of  you,  to  be  sure — that  is,  he's  always  on  his 
best  behaviour  in  your  presence — but " 

''  1  wonder  what  his  worst  behaviour  is  like,  then  ?  " 
1  could  not  forbear  observing. 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it's  very  bad  indeed  — 
isn't  it,  Hargrave.''"  said  he,  addressing  that  gentle- 
man, who  had  entered  the  room  unperceived  by  me, 
for  I  was  now  standing  near  the  fire  with  my  back  to 
the  door.  '^ Isn't  Huntingdon,"  he  continued,  "as 
great  a  reprobate  as  ever  was  d — d  ?  " 

"  His  lady  will  not  hear  him  censured  with  impunity," 
replied  Mr  Hargrave,  coming  forward ;  "  but  I  must 
say,  I  thank  God  1  am  not  such  another." 

"Perhaps  it  would  become  you  Setter,"  said  I,  "to 
look  at  what  you  are,  and  say,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner.' " 

"  You  are  severe,"  returned  he,  bowing  slightly  and 
drawing  himself  up  with  a  proud  yet  injured  air. 
Hattersley  laughed,  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Moving  from  under  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  insulted 
dignity,  Mr  Hargrave  took  himself  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  rug. 

"  Isn't  it  a  shame,  Mrs  Huntingdon  ? "  cried  his 
brother-in-law — "  1  struck  Walter  Hargrave  when  1 
was  drunk,  the  second  night  after  we  came,  and  he's 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  on  me  ever  since ;  though  1 
asked  liis  pardon  the  very  morning  after  it  was 
done!" 

"  Your  manner  of  asking  it,"  returned  the  other, 
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"and  the  clearness  with  winch  you  remembered  the 
whole  transaction,  showed  you  were  not  too  drunk  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  what  you  were  about,  and  quite 
responsible  for  the  deed."  „ 

"  You  wanted  to  interfere  between  me  and  my  wite, 
grumbled  Hattersley,  "  and  that  is  enough  to  provoke 

any  man.  '  ,  .  .    j     .• 

"  You  justify  it,  then  ? "  said  his  opponent,  darting 

upon  him  a  most  vindictive  glance.  .    .^  ,  ,     ,    ,. 

"  No,  I  tell  you  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  I  nadn  t 
been  under  excitement ;  and  if  you  choose  to  bear 
malice  for  it  after  all  the  handsome  things  I  ve  said— 
do  so  and  be  d— d  !  "  . 

«  I  would  refrain  from  such  language  in  a  lady  s 
presence,  at  least,"  said  Mr  Hargrave,  hiding  his  anger 
under  a  mask  of  disgust. 

"  What  have  I  said  ? "  returned  Hattersley.  No- 
thing but  Heaven's  truth— he  will  be  damned,  won  t 
he,  Mrs  Huntingdon,  if  he  doesn't  forgive  his  brother  s 

trespasses?"  ..    ,»  •        i.„ 

"You  ought  to  forgive  him,  Mr  Hargrave,  since  he 

asks  you,"  said  L 

"Do  you  say  so?  Then  I  will!"  And,  smiling 
almost  frankly,  he  stepped  forward  and  offered  his 
hand.  It  was  immediately  clasped  in  that  of  his  rela- 
tive, and  the  reconciliation  was  apparently  jordial  on 

both  sides.  ^  ,       .       x 

"The  affront,"  continued  Hargrave,  turning  to  me, 
"  o'ved  half  its  bitterness  to  the  fact  of  its  being  offered 
in  your  presence ;  and  since  you  bid  me  forgive  it,  1 
will,  and  forget  it  too."  .,i  .     ^    *.  i 

"  I  guess  the  best  return  I  can  make  w:ll  be  to  take 
mvself  off,"  muttered  Hattersley,  with  a  broad  grin. 
His  companion  smiled,  and  he  left  the  room.  Ihis 
put  me  on  my  guard.  Mr  Hargrave  turned  seriously 
to  me,  and  earnestly  began—  ,  ,  r  4. 

''Dear  Mrs  Huntingdon,  how  I  nave  longed  for,  yet 
dreaded,  this  hour  !  Do  not  be  alarmed,  he  added, 
for  my  face  was  crimson  with  anger  ;  "  I  am  r  -+  about 
to  offend  you  with  any  useless  entreaties  or  col  plaints. 
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I  am  not  going  to  presume  to  trouble  you  with  the 
mention  of  my  own  feelings  or  your  perfections,  but  1 
have  something  to  reveal  to  you  which  you  ought  to 

know,  and  which,  yet,  it  pains  me  inexpressibly " 

"Then  don't  trouble  yourself  to  reveal  it !" 

"  But  it  is  of  importance " 

"  If  so  I  shall  hear  it  soon  enough,  especially  if  it  is 
bad  news,  as  you  seem  to  consider  it.     At  present  I 
am  going  to  take  the  children  to  the  nurs  jry. 
"  But  can't  you  ring  and  send  them  ?  " 
*'  No  ;  I  want  the  exercise  of  a  run  to  the  top  of  the 
house — come,  Arthur." 
" But  you  will  return?" 
"Not  yet;  don't  wait." 
**  Then  when  may  I  see  you  again .'' " 
"At  lunch,"  said  I,  departing  with  little  Helen  in 
one  arm  and  leading  Arthur  by  the  hand. 

He  turned  away  muttering  some  sentence  of  im- 
patient censure  or  complaint,  in  which  "heartless" 
was  the  only  distinguishable  word. 

"What  nonsense  is  this,  Mr  Hargrave.?"  said  I. 
pausing  in  the  doorway.     "  What  do  you  mean } " 

"Oh,  nothing— I  did  not  intend  you  should  hear 
my  soliloquy.  Btit  the  lact  is,  Mrs  Huntingdon,  I  have 
a  disclosure  to  make—  painful  for  me  to  offer  as  for  ycu 
to  hear— and  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  few  minutes  of 
your  attention  in  private  at  any  time  and  place  you 
like  to  appoint.  It  is  from  nr  selfish  motive  that  I  ask 
it,  and  not  for  any  cause  that  could  alarm  your  super- 
human purity,  therefore  you  need  not  kill  me  with 
that  look  of  cold  and  pitfless  disdain.  I  know  too  well 
the  feelings  with  which  the  bearers  of  bad  tidings  are 

commonly  regarded  not  \o " 

"What  is  this  wonde^-ful  piece  of  intelligence.?" 
said  I,  impatiently  interruptJnir  hitn.  "  If  it  is  any- 
thing of  real  importance  speak  it  in  three  words  befole 
1  go." 

"In  three  words  I   cannot.     Send  those  children 
away  and  stay  with  me." 
"  No ;  keep  your  bad  tidings  to  yourself.     I  know 
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it  is  something  I  don't  want  to  hear,  and  something 
you  would  displease  me  by  telling." 

"  You  have  divined  too  truly,  I  fear,  btit  still  since 
I  know  it  1  feel  it  my  duty  to  disclose  it  to  you." 

"  Oh,  spare  us  both  the  infliction,  and  I  will  exone- 
rate you  from  the  duty.  You  have  oifered  to  tell ;  I 
have  refused  to  hear :  my  ignorance  will  not  be  charged 
on  you." 

"Be  it  so— you  shall  not  hear  it  from  rr  "at  if 
the  blow  fall  too  suddenly  upon  you  when  u  oomes, 
remember  I  wished  to  soften  ii  ^" 

I  left  him.  I  was  determined  his  words  should  not 
alarm  me.  What  could  he  of  all  men  have  to  reveal 
that  was  of  importance  for  me  to  hear.^  Jt  was  no 
doubt  some  exaggerated  tiile  about  my  unfortunate 
husband  that  he  wished  to  make  the  most  of  to  serve 
his  own  bad  purposes. 

6th.— He  has  not  alluded  to  this  momentous  mystery 
since,  and  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  repent  of  my 
unwillingness  to  hear  it.  The  threatened  blow  has 
not  been  struck  yet,  and  I  do  not  greatly  fear  it.  At 
present  I  am  pleased  with  Arthur  :  he  has  not  posi- 
tively disgraced  himself  for  tirwards  of  a  fortnight,,  and 
all  this  last  week  has  beeij  so  very  moderate  iu  his 
indulgence  at  table  that  I  can  perceive  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  his  general  temper  and  appearance.  Dare  I 
hope  this  will  continue? 


\M 


CHAPTER  XXXni 


Seventh.— Yes,  1  will  hope !  To-night  I  heard 
Grimsby  and  Hattersley  grumbling  together  about  the 
inhospitality  of  their  host.  They  did  not  know  I  was 
near,  for  I  happened  to  be  standing  behind  the  curtain 
in  the  low  of  the  window,  watching  the  moon  rising 
over  tlie  clump  of  tall,  dark  elm-trees  below  the  lawn, 
and  wondering  why  Arthur  was  so  sentimental  as  to 
stand  without,  leaning  against  the  outer  pillar  of  the 
portico,  apparently  watching  it  too. 
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"  So,  I  suppose  we've  seen  the  last  of  oi  r  merry 
carousals  in  this  house,"  said  Mr  Hattersley ;  "  I 
thought  his  good  fellowship  wouldn't  last  long.  But," 
added  he,  laughing,  "  I  didn't  expect  it  would  meet  its 
end  this  way.  I  rather  thought  our  pretty  hostess 
would  be  setting  up  her  porcupine  quills,  and  "threaten- 
ing to  turn  us  out  of  the  house  if  we  didn't  mind  our 
manners." 

"  You  didn't  foresee  this,  then  ?  "  answered  Grimsby 
with  a  guttural  chuckle.  "But  he'll  change  again 
when  he's  sick  of  her.  If  we  come  here  a  year  or 
two  hence,  we  shall  have  all  our  own  way,  yor"' 
see." 

"  I  don't  know,"  ref)lied  the  other  :  "  she's  not 
style  of  woman  you  soon  tire  of— but  be  that  as  it  m 
it's  devilish   provoking  now  that  we  can't  be  jolly, 
because  he  chooses  to  be  on  his  good  behaviour." 

"  It's  all  these  cursed  women  ! "  muttered  Grimsby. 
"  They're  the  very  bane  of  the  world  !  They  bring 
trouble  and  discomfort  wherever  they  come,  with  their 
false,  fair  faces  and  their  deceitful  tongues." 

At  this  juncture  I  issued  from  my  retreat,  and  smil- 
ing on  Mr  Grimsby  as  I  passed,  left  the  room  and  went 
out  in  search  of  Arthur.  Having  seen  him  bend  his 
course  towards  the  shrubbery,  I  followed  him  thither, 
and  found  him  just  entering  the  shadowy  walk.  I  was 
so  light  of  heart,  so  overflowing  with  aflection,  that  I 
sprang  upon  him  and  clasped  him  in  my  arms.  This 
startling  conduct  had  a  singular  effect  upon  him  :  first, 
he  murmured,  '* Bless  you,  darling!"  and  returned 
my  close  embrace  with  a  fervour  like  old  times,  and 
then  he  started,  and,  in  a  tone  of  absolute  terror, 
exclaimed, — 

"Helen  !  What  the  devil  is  this.?"  and  I  saw,  by 
the  faint  light  gleaming  through  the  overshadowing 
tree,  that  he  was  pof'tively  pple  with  the  shock. 

How  strange  that  th  instinctive  impulse  of  affection 
should  come  first,  and  tuen  the  shock  of  the  surprise  ! 
It  shows,  at  least,  that  the  affection  is  genuine  :  he  is 
not  sick  of  me  yet. 
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I  startled  you,  Arthur,"  said  I,  laughing  in  my 
fflee.     "  How  nervous  you  are !  *'     .    ^    .„      .   ,   , 

"What  the  deuce  did  you  do  it  for?  cried  he, 
quite  testily,  extricating  himself  from  my  arms,  and 
wiping  his  forehead  with  his  handkerchief.  l^o 

hack,  Helen— go  back  directly  !    You'll  get  your  death 

"  I  won't— till  I've  told  you  what  I  came  for.  They 
are  blaming  you,  Arthur,  for  your  temperance  and 
sobriety,  and  I'm  come  to  thank  you  for  it.  hey  say 
it  is  all  *  these  cursed  women,'  and  that  we  \re  the 
bane  of  the  world;  but  don't  let  them  laugh  or 
grumble  you  out  of  your  good  resolutions,  or  your 

affection  for  me."  .  .  , 

He  laughed.     1  squeezed  him  m  my  arms  again,  and 

cried  in  tearful  earnest, — 

«  Do— do  persevere  !  and  I'll  love  you  better  than 

ever  I  did  before  ! "  ,.,,.• 

"Well,  well,  I  will !"  said  he,  hastily  kissing  me. 
"  There  now,  go.  You  mad  creature,  how  could  you 
come  out  in  your  light  evening  dress  this  chill  autumn 
night?"  „     .^  , 

*Mt  is  a  glorious  night,"  said  1.  ,    ^u    • 

''It  is  a  night  that  will  give  you  your  death,  in 
another  minute.     Run  away,  do  ! "  *  *i,     ?  " 

**  Do  you  see  my  death  among  those  trees,  Arthur . 
said  I,  for  he  was  gazing  intently  at  the  shrubs,  as  if  he 
saw  it  coming,  and  1  was  reluctant  to  leave  him,  m  ray 
new-found  happiness,  and  revival  of  hope  and  love. 
But  he  grew  angry  at  my  delay,  so  I  kissed  him  and 
ran  back  to  the  house. 

I  was  in  such  a  good  humour  that  night :  Milicent 
told  me  1  was  the  life  of  the  party,  and  whispered  she 
had  never  seen  me  so  brilliant.  Certainly,  1  talked 
enough  for  twenty,  and  smiled  upon  them  all.  Grimshy, 
Hattersley,  Hargrave,  Lady  Lowborough-all  shared 
my  sisterly  kindness.  Grimsby  stared  and  wondered  , 
Hattersley  laughed  and  jested  (in  spite  "f,  the  little 
wine  he  had  been  suffered  to  imbibe),  but  still,  behaved 
as  well  as  '      ..new  how ;   Hargrave  and   Annabella, 
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from  different  motives  and  in  different  ways^  emulated 
me,  and  doubtless  both  suroassed  me,  the  formeHn  iS 
discursive  ver  atility  .nd  efo^uence,  the  latter  in  bold! 
ness  and  ammation  at  lea.t      xMilicent,  delLhted  to 
see  her  husband,  her  brother,  and  her  overrated 
fnend  acquitting  themselves  so  well,  was  livelTand  gay 
too,  m  her  quiet  way.    Even  Lord  Lowborough  caufht 
the  general  contagion ;   his  dark,  greenish  fyes  wf  re 
lighted  up  beneath  their  mood/  brows ;   hfs^  sombre 
countenance  was  beautified  by  smiles;   all  traceTof 
gloom,  and  proud  or  cold  reserve  had  vanished  for  the 
time  ;  and  he  astonished  us  all,  not  c  V  by  his  general 
cheerfulness  and  animation,  but  by  the  po'siti^v  eTsl  es 
of  true  force  and  brilliance  he  emitted  from  time  to 
time.     Arthur  did  not  talk  much,  but  he  laughed  and 
listened  to  the  rest,  and  was  in  perfect  good^humour 
though  not  excited  by  wine,     sj  that,  fltogetherrwe 
made  a  very  merry,  innocent  and  entertaining  party 

9th. -Yesterday,  when  llachel  came  to  dress  me  for 
dinner  I  saw  that  she  had  been  crving.  I  wanTed  to 
know  the  cause  of  it,  but  she  seemed  rfluctant  to  tell 
Wassheunwel?  No.  Had  she  heard  bad  news  from 
her  friends  ?  No  Had  any  of  the  servants  vexed  her  ^ 
myself"      '  ma'am.-  she  answered-- it's  not  for 

novelT?"*  *^'"'    ^''^'^'      "^^«  y^'^  been   readin,^ 

ofZ^r/J?"^  aZI"  '^i^  'b^  ^'*b  *  sorrowful  shake 
of  the  head  ;  and  then  she  sighed  and  continued,  -But 

of  g  "nrou  "'  *'"'^^  °^''"™^  '  ^'''''  ^'^'  "^^"^'^'^  ^-y^ 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Rachel  i»-He's  going  on  verv 
properly— at  present."  "^      *       ^^^ 

A  ^^^h  ^^^^'  if  you  think  so,  it's  right." 
And  she  went  on  dressing  my  hair,  in  a  hurried  wav 
quite  unhke  her  usual  calm,  collected  manuer-mur: 
muring,  half  to  herself,  she  was  sure  it  was  beautiful 
nair,  she  "could  like  to  see  'em  match  itT  When  i 
my  htd!'  she  fondly  stroked  it,  and  Uirp'ted 
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"  Is  that  affectionate  ebullition  intended  for  my  hair, 
or  myself,  nurse?"  said  I,  laughingly  turning  round 
upon  her ; — but  a  tear  was  even  now  in  her  eye. 

"  What  do  vou  mean,  Rachel  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  ma  am,  I  don't  know,— but  if " 

"If  what?" 

"Well,  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  have  that  Lady 
Lowborough  in  the  house  another  minute — not  another 
m'nute  I  wouldn't ! " 

I  was  thunderstruck  ;  but  before  I  could  recover 
from  the  shock  sufficiently  to  demand  an  explanation, 
Milicent  entered  my  room — as  she  frequently  does, 
when  she  is  dressed  before  me ;  and  she  stayed  with 
me  till  it  was  time  to  go  down.  She  must  have  found 
me  a  very  unsociable  companion  this  time,  for  Rachel's 
last  words  rang  in  my  ears.  But  still,  I  honed — I 
trusted  they  had  no  foundation  but  in  some  idle  rumour 
of  the  servants  from  what  they  had  seen  in  Lady  Low- 
borough's  manner  last  month  ;  or  perhaps,  from  some- 
thiup  that  had  passed  between  their  master  and  her 
du  ;i^  her  former  visit.  At  dinner,  I  narrowly  observed 
bov'j  her  and  Arthur,  and  saw  nothing  extraordinary  in 
the  conduct  of  either — nothing  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion,  i-'xcept  in  distrustful  minds — which  mine 
was  not,  ai.d  therefore  1  would  not  suspect. 

Almost  immediately  after  dinner,  Aimabella  went 
out  with  her  husband  to  share  his  moon-light  ramble, 
for  it  was  a  splendid  evening  like  the  last.  Mr  Har- 
grave  catered  the  drawing-room  a  little  before  the 
others,  and  challenged  me  to  a  game  of  chess.  He 
did  it  without  any  of  that  sad,  but  proud  humility  he 
usually  assumes  in  addressing  me,  unless  he  is  excited 
with  wine.  I  looked  at  his  face  to  see  if  that  was  the 
case  now.  His  eye  met  mine  keenly,  but  steadily: 
there  was  something  about  iiim  1  did  not  understand, 
but  he  seemed  sober  enough.  Not  choosing  to  engage 
with  him,  I  referred  him  to  Milicent. 

" She  plays  badly,"  said  he  ;  "I  want  to  match  my 
skill  with  yours.  Come  no\^  .'—you  can't  pretend  you 
are  reluctant  t*-  .ay  down  your  wprk— 1   kpow  you 
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never  take  it  up  except  to  pass  an  idle  hour,  when 
there  is  nothing  better  you  can  do." 

"  But  chess  players  are  so  unsociable,"  I  objected  ; 
"thejr  are  no  company  for  any  but  themselves." 

"There  is  no  one  here— but  Milicent,  and  she " 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  watch  you  !  "  cried  our 
mutual  friend—*'  Two  such  players— it  will  be  quite  a 
treat !     J  wonder  which  will  conquer." 

I  consented. 

"Now,  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  Hargrave,  as  he 
arranged  the  men  on  the  board,  speaking  distinctly, 
and  with  a  peculiar  emphasis,  as  if  he  had  a  double 
meaning  to  all  his  words,  "  you  are  a  good  player,— 
but  I  am  a  better :  we  shall  have  a  long  game,  and  you 
will  give  me  some  trouble ;  but  I  can  be  as  patient  as 
vou,  and,  in  the  end,  I  shall  certainly  win.**  He  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  glance  1  did  not  like— keen, 
crafty,  bold,  and  almost  impudent ;  already  half  trium- 
phant in  his  anticipated  success. 

•' '  i.ope  not,  Mr  Hargrave  ! "  returned  I,  with  vehe- 
mence that  must  have  startled  Milicent  at  least ;  but 
he  only  smiled  and  murmured, — 

"Time  will  show." 

We  set  to  work  ;  he,  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
game,  but  calm  and  fearless  in  the  consciousness  of 
superior  skill ;  I,  intensely  eager  to  disappoint  his  ex- 
pectations, for  I  considered  this  tlie  type  of  a  more 
serious  contest— as  I  imagined  he  did— and  1  felt  an 
almost  superstitious  dread  of  being  beaten;  at  all 
events,  I  could  ill  endure  that  present  success  should 
add  one  tittle  to  his  conscious  power  (his  insolent  self- 
confidence,  I  ought  to  say),  or  encourage,  for  a 
moment,  his  dream  of  future  conquest.  His  play  was 
cautious  and  deep,  but  I  struggled  hard  against  him. 
For  some  time  the  combat  was  doubtful ;  at  length,  to 
my  joy,  the  victory  seemed  inclining  to  my  side :  I  had 
taken  several  of  his  best  pieces,  and  manifestly  baffled 
his  projects.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  brow  and  paused, 
m  evident  perplexity.  I  rejoiced  in  my  advantage, 
but  cared  not  glory  in  it  yet.     At  length,  he  lifted  his 
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head,  mj  \,  quietly  making  his  move^  looked  at  me  and 
said,  calmly,— 

*'Now,  you  think  you  will  win,  don't  you?" 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  I,  taking  his  pawn  that  he  had 
pushed  into  the  way  of  my  bishop  with  so  careless  an 
air  that  I  thought  it  was  an  oversight,  but  was  not 
generous  enough,  under  the  circumstances,  to  direct 
his  attention  to  it,  and  too  heedles:^,  at  the  moment, 
to  foresee  the  after  consequences  of  my  move. 

"  It  is  those  bishops  that  trouble  me,"  said  he ; 
"bu*;  the  bold  kn'^ht  can  ov  rleap  the  reverend 
gentleman,"  taking  my  last  bis  >  witli  his  knight ; 
'^and,  now,  those  sacred  perse  once  removed,  I 
shall  carry  all  before  me." 

"  Oh,  ^Valter,  how  you  talk  ! "  cried  Milicent ;  "  she 
has  far  more  pie  ■• .:  than  y*  '^  still." 

"I  intend  to  e  you  some  trouble,  yet,"  said  I ; 
"  and,  perhaps,  sir,  you  will  find  yourself  checkmated 
before  you  are  aware.     Look  to  your  queen." 

The  combat  deepened.  The  game  was  a  long  one, 
and  I  did  give  him  some  trouble :  but  he  was  a  better 
player  than  L 

"  What  keen  gamesters  you  are  ! "  said  Mr  Hatters- 
ley,  who  had  now  entered,  and  been  watching  us  for 
some  time.  "  VV^hy,  Mrs  Huntingdon,  your  hand 
trembles  as  if  you  had  staked  your  all  upon  it  i  and 
\\'alter — you  dog — you  "ook  as  deep  and  cool  as  if 
you  were  certain  of  success — and  as  keen  and  cruel 
as  if  you  would  drain  her  heart's  blood  !  Hut  if  I 
were  you,  I  wouldn't  beat  her,  for  very  fear:  she'll 
hate  you  if  you  do — she  will,  by  Heaven  !  I  see  it  in 
her  eye." 

'^Hold  your  tongiio,  will  you!"  said  1 — his  talk 
distracted  me,  for  I  was  driven  to  extremities.  A  few 
more  moves,  and  I  was  inextricably  entangled  in  the 
snare  of  my  antagonist. 

"  Check," — cried  he :  I  ..ought  in  agony  some  means 
of  escape — *'  mate  ! "  he  added,  quietly,  but  with  evi- 
lient  delight.  He  had  suspended  the  utterance  of  that 
last  fatal  syllable  the  better  to  enjoy  my  dismay.     I 
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was  foolishly  disconcerted  by  the  event.  Hattersley 
laughed  ;  Milicent  was  troubled  to  see  me  so  disturbed 
Hargrave  placed  liis  hand  on  mine  that  rested  on  the 
table^  and  squeezing  it  with  a  firm  but  gentle  pressure, 
murmured,  "  Beaten — beaten  !  "  and  gazed  into  my 
face  with  a  look  where  exultation  was  blended  with  an 
expression  of  ardour  and  tenderness  yrt  more  insulting. 

"  No,  never,  Mr  Hargrave ! "  exclaimed  I,  quickly 
withdrawing  my  hand. 

"  Do  you  deny  .^  "  replied  he,  smilingly  pointing  to 
the  board. 

"  No,  no,"  I  answered,  recollecting  how  strange  my 
conduct  must  appear ;  "  you  have  beaten  me  in  that 
game." 

"  Will  you  try  another,  then  }  "     "  No." 

"  You  acknowledge  my  superiority  .'* " 

*'  Yes — as  a  chess-player." 

I  rose  to  resume  my  work. 

"  Where  is  Annabella } "  said  Hargrave,  gravely, 
after  glancing  round  the  room. 

"  Gone  out  with  Lord  Lowborough,"  answered  I,  for 
he  looked  at  me  for  a  reply, 

"  And  not  yet  returned  ! "  he  said  seriously. 

*'I  suppose  not." 

"Where  is  Huntingdon ?"  looking  round  again. 

"Gone  out  with  Grimsby — as  you  know,"  said 
Hattersley,  suppressing  a  laugh,  which  broke  forth  as 
he  concluded  the  sentence. 

Why  did  he  laugh  ?  Why  did  Hargrave  connect 
them  thus  together)  Was  it  true,  then  !  And  was 
this  the  dreadful  secret  he  had  wished  to  reveal  to 
me.''  I  must  know — and  that  quickly.  I  instantly 
rose  and  left  the  room  to  go  in  search  of  Rachel,  and 
demand  an  explanation  of  her  words  ;  but  Mr  Hargrave 
followed  me  into  the  ante-room,  and  before  I  could 
open  its  outer  door,  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  the 
lock. 

"  May  I  tell  you  something,  Mrs  Huntingdon  ? " 
said  he,  in  a  subdued  tone,  with  serious  downcast 
eyes. 
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*'If  it  be  anything  worth  hearing,"  replied  I, 
struggling  to  be  composed,  for  I  trembled  in  every 
limb. 

He  quietly  pushed  a  chair  towards  me.  I  merely 
leant  my  hand  upon  it,  and  bid  him  go  on. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  he :  "  what  I  wish  to 
say  is  nothing  in  itself ;  and  I  will  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  inferences  from  it.  You  say  that  Annabella 
is  not  yet  returned  }  " 

"  Yes,  yes — go  on  ! "  said  I,  impatiently,  for  I 
feared  my  forced  calmness  would  leave  me  before 
the  end  of  his  disclosure,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  And  you  hear,"  continued  he,  "  that  Huntingdon 
is  gone  out  with  Grimsby  ?  " 

"Well.?" 

"  I  heard  the  latter  say  to  your  husband — or  the 
man  '.vho  calls  himself  so " 

"Goon,  sir!" 

He  bowed  submissively,  and  continued,  "I  heard 
him  say, — '  I  shall  manage  it,  you'll  see  !  They're 
gone  down  by  the  water ;  I  shall  meet  them  there, 
and  tell  him  I  want  a  bit  of  talk  with  him  about 
some  things  that  we  needn't  trouble  the  lady  with  : 
and  she'll  say  she  can  be  walking  back  to  the  house  ; 
and  then  I  shall  apologise,  you  know,  and  all  that, 
and  tip  her  a  wink  to  take  the  way  of  the  shrubbery. 
I'll  keep  him  talking  there,  about  those  matters  I 
mentioned,  and  anything  else  I  can  think  of,  as 
long  as  I  can.  and  then  bring  him  round  the  other 
way,  stopping  to  look  at  the  trees,  the  fields,  and 
anything  else  I  can  find  to  discourse  of.'"  Mr 
Hargrave  paused,  and  looked  at  me. 

Without  a  word  of  comment  or  further  questioning, 
I  rose,  and  darted  from  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 
The  torment  of  suspense  was  not  to  be  endured :  1 
would  not  suspect  my  husband  falsely,  on  this  man's 
accusation,  and  I  would  not  trust  him  unworthily — I 
must  know  the  truth  at  once.  I  flew  to  the  shrubbery. 
Scarcely  had  I  reached  it,  when  a  sound  of  voices 
arrested  my  breathless  speed. 
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We  have  lingered  too  long ;    he  will  be  back/' 
said  Lady  Lowborough's  voice. 

"  Surely  not,  dearest ! "  was  his  reply ;  "  but  you 
can  run  across  the  lawn,  and  get  in  as  quietly  as  you 
can  ;  I'll  follow  in  a  while." 

My  knees  trembled  under  me  ;  my  brain  swam 
round  ;  I  was  ready  to  fnint.  She  must  not  see  me 
thus.  I  shrunk  among  the  bushes,  and  leant  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  to  let  her  pass. 

"Ah,  Huntingdon!"  said  she  reproachfully,  paus- 
ing where  1  had  stood  with  him  the  night  before — "  it 
was  here  you  kissed  that  woman  ! "  she  looked  back 
into  the  leafy  shade.  Advancing  thence,  he  answered, 
with  a  careless  laugh, — 

"Well,  dearest,  I  couldn't  help  it.  You  know  I 
must  keep  straight  with  her  as  long  as  I  can.  Haven't 
I  seen  you  kiss  your  dolt  of  a  husband  scores  of  times  ? 
— and  do  I  ever  complain .'' " 

"But  tell  me,  don't  you  love  her  still— a  little .? " 
said  she,  placing  her  hand  on  his  arm,  looking  ear- 
nestly in  his  face — for  I  cou.d  see  them  plainly,  the 
moon  shining  full  upon  them  from  between  the 
branches  of  the  tree  that  sheltered  me. 

"Not  one  bit,  by  all  that's  sacred  ! "  he  replied, 
kissing  her  glowing  cheek. 

"  Grood  heavens,  I  must  be  gone  ! "  cried  she,  sud- 
denly breaking  from  him,  and  away  she  flew. 

There  he  stood  before  me  ;  but  I  had  not  strength 
to  confront  him  now  ;  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  I  was  well  nigh  sinking  to  the  earth, 
and  I  almost  wondered  he  did  not  hear  the  beating  of 
my  heart  above  the  low  sighing  of  the  wind,  and  the 
fitful  rustle  of  the  falling  leaves.  My  senses  seemed 
to  fail  me,  but  still  I  saw  his  shadowy  form  pass  before 
me,  and  through  the  rushing  sound  in  my  ears,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  him  say,  as  he  stood  lookinj^  up  the  lawn,— 
"  There  goes  the  fool !  Run,  Annabella,  run  ! 
There— in  with  you  !  Ah  !  he  didn't  see  I  That's 
right,  Grimsby,  keep  him  back  !  "  And  even  his  low 
laugh  reached  me  as  he  walked  away. 
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"  God  help  me  now  ! "  I  murmured,  sinking  on  my 
knees  among  the  damp  weeds  and  brushwood  that 
surrounded  me,  and  looking  up  at  the  moonlit  sky, 
through  the  scant  foliage  above.  It  seemed  all  dim 
and  quivering  now  to  my  darkened  sight.  My  burn- 
ing, bursting  heart  strove  to  pour  forth  its  agony  to 
God,  but  could  not  frame  its  anguish  into  prayer; 
until  a  gust  of  wind  swept  over  me,  which,  while  it 
scattered  the  dead  leaves,  like  blighted  hopes,  around, 
cooled  my  forehead,  and  seemed  a  little  to  revive  my 
sinking  frame.  Then,  when  I  lifted  up  my  soul  in 
speechless,  earnest  supplication,  some  heavenly  influ- 
ence seemed  to  strengthen  me  within :  I  breathed 
more  freely ;  my  vision  cleared ;  I  saw  distinctly 
the  pure  moon  shining  on,  and  the  light  clouds 
skimming  the  clear,  dark  sky ;  and  then,  I  saw  the 
eternal  stars  twinkling  down  upon  me  ;  1  knew  their 
God  was  mine,  and  He  was  strong  to  save  and  swift  to 
hear.  "  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee," 
seemed  whispered  from  above  their  myriad  orbs.  No, 
no ;  I  felt  He  would  not  leave  me  comfortless  :  in  spite 
of  earth  and  hell  I  should  have  strength  for  all  my 
trials,  and  win  a  glorious  rest  at  last ! 

Refreshed,  invigorated,  if  not  composed,  I  rose  and 
returned  to  the  house.  Much  of  my  newborn  strength 
and  courage  forsook  me,  I  confess,  as  I  entered  it,  and 
shut  out  the  fresh  wind  and  the  glorious  sky :  every- 
thmg  I  saw  and  heard  seemed  to  sicken  my  heart — 
the  hall,  the  lamp,  the  staircase,  the  doors  of  the 
different  apartments,  the  social  sound  of  talk  and 
laughter  from  the  drawing-room.  How  could  I  bear 
my  future  life  !  In  this  house,  among  those  people— 
O  how  could  1  endure  to  live  !  John  just  then  entered 
the  hall,  and  seeing  me,  told  me  he  had  been  sent  in 
search  of  me,  adding  that  he  had  taken  in  the  tea,  and 
master  wished  to  know  if  I  were  coming. 

"  Ask  Mrs  Hattersley  to  be  so  kind  as  to  make  the 
tea,  John,"  said  I.  "  Say  I  am  not  well  to-night,  and 
wish  to  be  excused." 

I  retired  into  the  large,  empty  dining-room,  where 
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all  was  silence  and  darkness^  but  for  the  soft  sighing 
of  the  wind  without^  and  the  faint  gleam  of  moonlight 
that  pierced  the  blinds  and  curtains ;  and  there  1 
walked  rapidly  up  and  down^  thinking  of  my  bitter 
thoughts  alone.  How  different  was  this  from  the 
evening  of  yesterday !  That^  it  seems,  was  the  last 
expiring  flash  of  my  life's  happiness.  Poor,  blinded 
fool  that  I  was,  to  be  so  happy  1  I  could  now  see  the 
reason  of  Arthur's  strange  reception  of  me  in  the 
shrubbery ;  the  burst  of  kindness  was  for  his  paramour, 
the  start  of  horror  for  his  wife.  Now,  too,  I  could 
better  understand  the  conversation  between  Hattersley 
and  Grimsby  ;  it  was  doubtless  of  his  love  for  her  they 
spoke,  not  for  me. 

I  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open  ;  a  light  quick 
step  came  out  of  the  ante-room,  crossed  the  hall,  and 
ascended  the  stairs.  It  was  Milicent,  poor  Milicent, 
gone  to  see  how  I  was — no  one  else  cared  for  me  ;  but 
she  still  was  kind.  I  shed  no  tears  before,  but  now 
they  came,  fast  and  free.  Thus  she  did  me  good, 
without  approaching  me.  Disappointed  in  her  search 
I  heard  her  come  down,  more  slowly  than  she  had 
ascended.  Would  she  come  in  there,  and  find  me  out? 
No,  she  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  and  re-entered 
the  drawing-room.  I  was  glad,  for  I  knew  not  how  to 
meet  her,  or  what  to  sav.  I  wanted  no  confidante  in 
my  distress.  I  deserved  none,  and  I  wanted  none.  I 
had  taken  the  burden  upon  myself ;  let  me  bear  it  alon'^ 

As  the  usual  hour  of  retirement  approached  I  dried 
my  eyes,  and  tried  to  clear  my  voice  and  calm  my 
mind.  I  must  see  Arthur  to-night,  and  speak  to  him  ; 
but  I  would  do  it  calmly :  there  should  oe  no  scene — 
nothing  to  complain  or  to  boast  of  to  his  companions — 
nothing  to  laugh  at  with  his  lady-love.  When  the 
company  were  retiring  to  their  chambers  I  gently 
opened  the  dor  ,  and  just  as  ^  j  passed  I  beckoned 
him  in. 

"  What's  to  do  with  you,  Helen  }  "  said  he.  "  Why 
couldn't  you  come  to  make  tea  for  us }  and  what  the 
deuce  are  you  here  for,  in  the  dark .''    What  ails  you, 
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young  *      lan  ;  you  look  li!     a  ghost !"  he  continued, 
surveyiug  me  by  the  light  ot  nis  candle. 

"  No  matter,"  I  answered,  "  to  you  ;  you  have  no 
longer  any  regard  for  me,  it  appears ;  and  T  have  no 
longer  any  for  you.' 

"  Hal-low  !  what  the  devil  is  this  ?"  he  muttered. 

"  I  would  leave  you  to-morrow,'^  continued  I,  "  and 
never  again  come  under  this  roof,  but  for  my  child  " — 
I  paused  a  moment  to  steady  my  voice. 

"  What  in  the  devil's  name  is  this,  Helen  ? "  cried 
he.     "  What  can  you  be  driving  at  .'* " 

"  You  know,  perfectly  well.  Let  us  waste  no  time 
in  useless  explanation,  but  tell  me,  will  you " 

He  vehemently  swore  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and 
insisted  upon  hearing  what  poisonous  old  woman  had 
been  blackening  his  name,  and  what  infamous  lies  I 
had  been  fool  enough  to  believe. 

"  Spare  yc^rself  the  trouble  of  forswearing  yourself 
and  racking  your  brains  to  stifle  truth  with  falsehood," 
I  coldly  replied.     ''  I  have  trusted  to  the  testimony  '^f 
no  third  person.     I  was  in  the  shrubbery  this  evenin 
and  I  saw  and  heard  for  myself." 

This  was  enough.  He  uttered  a  suppressed  exclama- 
tion of  consternation  and  dismay,  and  muttering,  "  I 
shall  catch  it  now  ! "  set  down  his  candle  on  the  nearest 
chair,  and,  rearing  his  back  against  the  wall,  stood 
confronting  me  with  folded  arms. 

"  Well,  what  then?"  said  he,  with  the  calm  insolence 
of  mingled  shamelessness  and  desperation. 

"Only  this,"  returned  I:  "will  you  let  me 
take  our  child  and  -vhat  remai  .  of  my  fortune, 
and  go .'' '' 

"Gr  where?" 

"  Anyivhere,  «vhere  he  will  be  safe  from  your  con- 
taminating influence,  and  I  shall  be  delivered  from 
your  presence,  and  you  from  mine." 

">fo." 

'*  Will  you  let  me  have  the  child  then,  without  the 
money  ?  " 
"No,  nor  yourself  without  the  child.    Do  you  think 
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I'm  going  to  be  mai^  the  talk  of  the  country^  for  your 
fastidious  caprices  r ' 

"  Then  I  must  stay  here,  to  be  hated  and  despised. 
But  henceforth  we  are  husband  and  wife  only  in  the 
name/' 

"Very  good.** 

"  I  am  your  child's  mother,  and  your  housekeeper, 
nothing  more.  So  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any 
longer  to  feign  the  love  you  cannot  feel :  I  will  exact 
no  more  heartless  caresses  from  you,  nor  offer,  nor 
endure  them  either.  I  will  not  be  mocked  with  the 
empty  husk  of  conjugal  endearments,  when  you  have 
given  the  substance  to  another  ! " 

"  Very  good,  if  you  please.  We  shall  see  who  will 
tire  first,  my  lady." 

"  If  I  tire,  it  will  be  of  living  in  the  world  with  you  : 
not  of  livijg  without  your  mockery  of  love.  Wheu 
you  tire  of  your  sinful  ways,  and  show  yourself  truly 
repentant,  I  will  forgive  you,  and,  perhaps,  try  to  love 
you  again,  though  that  will  be  hard  indeed." 

"  Humph  !  and  meantime  you  will  go  and  talk  me 
over  to  Mrs  Hargrave,  and  write  long  letters  to  aunt 
Maxwell  to  complain  of  the  wicked  wretch  you  have 
married  .'* " 

"  I  shall  complain  to  no  one.  Hitherto,  I  have 
struggled  hard  to  hide  your  vices  from  every  eye,  and 
invest  you  with  virtues  you  never  possessed  ;  but  now 
you  must  look  to  yourself." 

I  left  him  muttering  bad  language  to  himself,  and 
went  up  stairs. 

"You  are  poorly,  ma'am,"  said  Racliel,  surveying 
me  with  deep  anxiety. 

'*  It  is  too  true,  Rachel,"  said  I,  answering  her  sad 
looks  rather  than  her  words. 

"I  knew  it,  or  I  wouldn't  have  mentioned  such  a 
thing.** 

"But  don't  you  trouble  yourself  about  it,"  said  I, 
kissing  her  pale,  time-wasted  cheek  ;  "  I  can  bear  it 
better  than  you  imagine." 

"  Yes,  you  were  always  for  '  bearing.'    But  if  I  was 
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vou  I  wouldn't  bear  it ;  I'd  give  way  ^  J>f  °d,  ?'y5'«^* 
W  !  and  I'd  talk  too,  I  just  would-I'd  let  him  know 


ii 


what  it  was  to ,         . ,  ,   . 

« I  have  talked,"  said  I :  «  I've  said  enough. 

"Then  I'd  cry,"  persisted  she.     "I  wouldnt  look 
80  white  and  so  calm,  and  burst  my  heart  with  keeping 

'  «i  have  cried,"  said  I,  smiling,  in  spite  of  my 
misery  :  "  and  I  am  calm  now,  really,  so  don  t  discom- 
Dose  me  again,  nurse :  let  us  say  no  more  about  it,  and 
Son't  meSion  it  to  the  servants.  There,  you  may  go 
now.  Good  night;  and  don't  disturb  your  rest  for 
me  •  I  shall  sleep  well — if  I  can." 

Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  I  found  my  bed  so 
intolerable  that,  before  two  o'clock,  I  rose,  and,  light- 
ing my  candle  by  the  rushlight  that  was  still  bu  .ning, 
I  lot  my  desk  and  sat  down  in  my  dressing-gown  to 
recount  the  events  of  the  past  evening.  It  w.v.  better 
to  be  so  occupied  than  to  be  lying  m  bed  torturing  my 
brain  with  recollections  of  the  far  past  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  dreadinl  future.  I  have  found  relief  m 
describine  the  very  circumstances  that  have  destroyed 
my  peace!  i  well  L  the  little  trivial  details  attendant 
upon  their  discovery.     No  sleep  I  cov.d  have  got  thib 


find  my  head  aches  terribly  ;  and  when  I  look  into  the 
glass  I  am  startled  at  my  haggard,  worn  appearance. 

Rachel  has  been  to  dress  me,  and  says  I  have  had  a 
sad  night  of  it  she  can  see.  Milicent  has  Just  looked 
Tto  L  me  how  I  was.  I  told  her  I  was  better  but 
to  excuse  my  appearance  admitted  had  had  a  restless 
night.  I  wish  this  day  were  over  !  I  shudder  at  the 
thoughts  of  going  down  to  breakfast.  How  shall  I 
encoSnter  them  all  ?  Yet  let  me  remember  it  is  not  1 
that  am  guilty :  I  have  no  cause  to  fear  ;  and  if  they 
scorn  me  as  the  victim  of  their  guilt,  I  can  pity  Iheir 
folly  and  despise  their  scorn. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

EvENWo.— Breakfast  passed  well  over,  I  was  calm  and 
cool  throughout.     I  answered  composedly  all  inquiries 
respecting  my  health ;  and  whatever  was  unusual  in 
my  look  or  manner  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
tnflmg  indisposition  that    had  occasioned  my  early 
retirement  last  night.     But  how  am  I  to  get  over  the 
ten  or  twelve  days  that  must  yet  elapse  before  they  go ''' 
Yet  why  so  long  for  their  departure  ?    When  they  are 
gone,  how  shall  I  get  through  the  months  or  years  of 
my  future  life  in  company  with  that  man— my  greatest 
enemy?   for  none  could  injure  me  as  he  h>s  done 
Oh !  when  I  think  how  fondly,  how  foolishly  I  have 
loved  him,  how  madly  I  have  trusted  him,  how  con- 
stantly I  have  laboured,  and  studied,  and  prayed,  and 
struggled  for  his  advantage ;  and  how  cruelly  he  has 
trampled  on  my  love,  betrayed  my  trust,  scorned  my 
prayers  and   tears,  and  eflForts  for  his  preservation, 
crushed  my  hopes,  destroyed  my  youth's  best  feelings, 
and  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  misery— as  far  as 
man  can  do  it— it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  I  no  longer 
love  my  husband— I  hate  him  !    The  word  steres  me 
m  the  face  like  a  guilty  confession,  but  it  is  true :  I 
iiate  him— I  hate  him  !    Bvt  God  have  m  rcy  on  his 
miserable  soul !  and  make  hiai  see  and  feel  iiis  guilt— 
J  ask  no  other  vengeance  !  if  he  could  but  fully  know 
and  truly  feel  my  wrongs,  I  should  be  well  avenged, 
and  I  could  freely  pardon  all ;  but  he  is  so  lost,  so 
hardened  in  his  heartless  depravity,  that  in  this  life  I 
believe  he  never  will.     But  it  is  useless  dwelling  on 
this  theme ;  let  me  seek  once  more  to  dissipate  reflection 
m  the  minor  details  of  passing  events. 

Mr  Hargrave  has  annoyed  me  all  day  long  with  his 
serious,  sympathising,  and  (as  he  thinks)  unobtrusive 
politeness— if  't  were  more  obtrusive  it  would  trouble 
me  less,  for  then  I  could  snub  him  ;  but,  as  it  is,  he 
contrives  to  appear  so  really  kind  and  thoughtful  that 
I  cannot  do  so  without  rudeness  and  seeming  ingrati- 
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tude.  I  sometimes  think  I  ought  to  give  him  credit 
for  the  good  feeling  he  simulates  so  well ;  and  then 
again,  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  suspect  him  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed.  His 
kindness  may  not  all  he  feigned,  hut  still,  let  not  the 
purest  impulse  of  gratitude  to  him,  induce  me  to 
forget  myself ;  let  me  rememher  the  game  of  chess, 
the  expressions  he  used  on  the  occasion,  and  those 
indescribable  looks  of  his,  that  so  justly  roused  my 
indignation,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  safe  enough.  I 
have  done  well  to  record  them  so  minutely. 

I  think  he  wishes  to  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  me  alone:  he  has  seemed  to  be  on  the  watch  all 
day !  but  I  have  taken  care  to  disappoint  him ;    not 
that  I  fear  anything  he  could  say,  but  1  have  trouble 
enough  without  the  addition  of  his  insulting  consola- 
tions, condolences,  or  whatever  else  he  might  attempt ; 
and,  for  Milicent's  sake,  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
him.      He  excused  himself  with  going  out  to  shoot 
with  the  other  gentlemen  in  the  morning,  under  the 
pretext  of  having  letters  to  write  ;    and  instead    of 
retiring  for  that  purpose  into  the  library,  he  sent  for 
his  desk  into  the  morning-room,  where  I  was  seated 
with  Milicent  and  Lady  Lowborough.     They  had  be- 
taken themselves  to  their  work ;  I,  less  to  divert  my 
mind   than   to  deprecate  conversation,  had   provided 
myself  with  a  book.      Milicent  saw  that  I  wished  to  be 
quiet,   and  accordingly   let  me    alone.       Aunabella, 
doubtless,  saw  it  too  ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  fVc 
should    restrain    her    tongue,   or   curb  her   cheerful 
spirits :  she  accordingly  chatted  away,  addressing  her- 
self almost  exclusively  to  me,  and  with  the  utmost 
assurance  and  familiarity,  growing  the  more  animated 
and  friendly,  the  colder  and  briefer  my  answers  be- 
came.    Mr  Hargrave  saw  that  I  could  ill  endure  it ; 
and,  looking  up  from  his  desk,  he  answered  her  ques- 
tions and  observations  for  me,  as  far  as  he  could,  and 
attempted  to  transfer  her  social  attentions  from  me  to 
himself;  but  it  would  not  do.      Perhaps,  she  thought 
I  had  a  headache  and  could  not  bear  to  talk— at  any 
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rate,  she  saw  that  her  loquacious  vivacity  annoyed  me, 
as  I  could  tell  by  the  malicious  pertinacity  with  which 
she  persisted.  But  I  checked  it  effectually,  by  putting 
into  her  hand  the  book  I  had  been  trying  to  read,  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  which  I  had  hastily  scribbled,— 

"  I  ara  too  well  acquainted  with  your  character  and 
conduct  to  feel  any  real  friendship  for  vou,  and,  as  1 
am  without  your  talent  for  dissimulation,  1  cannot 
assume  the  appearance  of  it.  I  must,  therefore,  beg 
that  hereafter  all  familiar  intercourse  may  cease  be- 
tween us;  and  if  I  still  continne  to  treat  you  with 
civility,  as  if  you  were  a  woman  worthy  of  considera- 
tion and  respect,  understand  that  it  is  out  of  regard  for 
your  cousin  Milicent's  feelings,  not  for  yours." 

Upon  perusing  this,  she  turned  scarlet,  and  bit  her 
lip.  Covertly  tearing  away  the  leaf,  she  cr  .mpled 
it  up  and  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  then  employed  herself 
m  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book,  and,  really  or 
anparently,  perusing  its  contents.  In  a  little  while 
Mihcent  announced  it  her  intention  to  repair  to  the 
nursery,  and  asked  if  1  would  accompany  her. 

"  Annabella  will  excuse  us,"  said  she,  "  she's  hupy 
reading."  ' 

"No,  I  wont,"  cried  Annabella,  suddenly  looking 
up,  and  throwing  her  book  on  the  table.  "  I  want  to 
speak  to  Helen  a  minute.  You  may  go,  Milicent,  and 
she'll  follow  in  a  while."  (Milicent  went.)  "Will 
you  oblige  me,  Helen  .>''  continued  she. 

Her  impudence  astounded  me ;  but  I  complied,  and 
followed  her  into  the  library.  She  closed  the  door, 
and  walked  up  to  the  fire. 

"  Who  told  you  this  ? "  said  she. 

"  No  one :  I  am  not  incapable  of  seeing  for  myself." 

"Ah,  you  are  suspicious  ! "  cried  she,  smiling,  with 
a  gleam  of  hope— hitherto,  there  had  been  a  kind  of 
desperation  in  her  hardihood  ;  now  she  was  evidently 
relieved. 

"If  I  were  suspicious,"  I  replied,  "I  saould  have 
discovered  your  infamy  long  before.  No,  Lady  Low- 
borough,  I  do  not  found  my  charge  upon  suspicion." 
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'On  what  do  yon  found  it  then?'*  said  she,  throw- 
ing herself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  sti  jtching  out  her 
feet  to  the  fender,  with  an  obvious  effort  to  appear 

"  lenjoy  a  moonlight  ramble  as  well  as  you,'*  I 
answered,  steadily  fixing  my  eyes  upon  her:  "and 
the  shrubbery  happens  to  be  one  of  my  fovounte 

She  coloured  again,  excessively,  and  remained  silent, 
pressing  her  finger  against  her  teeth,  and  gazing  into 
the  fire.  I  watched  her  for  a  few  moments  with  a  feel- 
ing of  malevolent  gratification  ;  then,  moving  towards 
the  door,  1  calmly  asked  if  she  had  anything  more  to 

^^'''  Yes,  yes ! "  cried  she  eagerly,  starting  up  from 
her  reclining  posture.  "  I  want  to  know  if  you  wiU 
tell  Lord  Lowborough  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  do  ?  " 

"  WeU,  if  you  are  disposed  to  publish  the  matter,  1 
cannot  dissuade  you,  of  course -but  there  will  be 
terrible  work  if  you  do— and  if  you  don  t,  I  shall  think 
you  the  most  generous  of  mortal  beings— and  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  I  can  do  for  you— anything 
short  of "  she  hesitated.  , 

"  Short  of  renouncing  your  guilty  connection  with 
my  husband,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  L 

She  paused,  in  evident  disconcertion  and  perplexity, 
mingled  with  anger  • '        .^  ,d  not  show.  ,.-   „    , 

"1  cannot  renoun  at  is  dearer  than  life,    she 

muttered,  in  a  low,  hur.  led  tone.  Then,  sudden  i y  rais- 
ing her  head  and  fixing  her  gleaming  eyes  upon  m  .she 
continued  earnestly, ''  But  Helen— or  Mr.  Huntingdon, 
or  whatever  you  would  have  me  call  you -will  you  tell 
him  ?  If  you  are  generous,  here  is  a  fitting  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  your  magnanimity  :  if  you  are  proud, 
here  am  I— your  rival— ready  to  acknowledge  myself 
your  debtor  for  an  act  of  the  most  noble  forbearance. 

«  I  shall  not  tell  him."  ,  ,.  ,     ^,        «  a 

"  You  will  not ! "  cried  she  delightedly.        Accept 
my  sincere  thanks,  chen  ! " 
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^he  sprang  up,  and  offered  me  her  hand.     I  drew 

r X?^''®  S*S?  *^*'*^' '  ^*  "  °°*  ''Of  yo"  sake  that  I 
refrain.  Neither  is  it  an  act  of  huv  forbeanmc"  •  I 
have  no  wish  to  publish  your  shame.    I  shn^dX  so'rrv 

«f  TJ?."'  h^""^  ^i*^  the  knowledge  of  it  -'^ 
;;  And  Mihcent  ?  will  you  tell  her  ?  "      ^ 

ceal  k  froi^i  w'T^'^i  '^*P  ***»  "/  "*"»««*  to  con- 
ceal It  from  her.    1  would  not  for  much  that  she  ehould 

know  the  infamy  and  disgrace  of  her  relation  !'' 
pardon lu"^^*"'"*  ""'•^^  ^"  Huntngdon-but  I  can 

mo  ««       'l"'^'  ^^J"  Lowborough/'  continued  I.  'Met 
me  counsel  you  to  leave  this  house  as  soon  ai  possible 
You  must  be  aware  that  your  continuance  he?efsex: 

X"'^idTr'^^  •  *"  f.^^°«*  ^°'  ^'  Huntingdon's 
sake,    said  I,  observing  the  dawn  of  a  malicious  smile 

of  triumnh  on  her  face-- You  are  welcome  to  him   if 

you  1  kelnm  as  far  as  I  am  concemed-but  because  t 

rLSnivl^^^r  •''^^'^^^^T  "-y  t-e'senSn^* 
r^pecting  you,  and  straining  to  keep  up  an  apDearance 

of  civility  and  respect  towards  one V  whoTfhave 
not  the  most  distant  shadow  of  esteem  ;  and  becausl 
If  you  stay  your  conduct  cannot  possibv  remain  con' 
cealed  much  longer  from  the  only  two  persons  ^  tZ 
house  who  do  not  know  it  alreadv      A^A    r  ^ 

husWs  sake  AnnabeTla*andtv/n  fo^r^y^ur'^or"? 
7hf^~\  ""JT*^^  ^^"'««  *°d  ^"treat  you  to  br^^iff 
this  unlawful  connection  at  once,  and  return T your 

quenceT— "'""    ""^^   '^'''''    '^'    dreadful    cinse- 

JvJ!^'  ^T'  **^  «o»»-se;'  said  she,  interrupting  me 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience.-"  But  I  cannot  ^ 
Helen,  before  the  timrappointed  for  our  departufe' 
What  possible  pretext  couW  I  frame  for  such  a  t£  > 
Whether  I  proposed  ffoing  back  alone-which  tt" 
borough  would  not  heEr  of-or  taking  him  wfth  me" 
the  very  circumstance  itself  would  be  Certain  to  LS£ 

?r"Ti«r'"^  ^V°  *^"'  '^'^  »«  ««  ne^r^  at  an  end 
too-httle  more  than  a  week-surely,  yo/can  endSre 
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my  presence  so  long !    I  will  not  annoy  you  with  any 
more  of  my  friendly  impertinences." 

"  Well,  1  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.  ^^ 

"  Have  you  mentioned  this  affair  to  Huntingdon? 
asked  she,  as  I  was  leaving  tb-j  room. 

"  How  dare  you  mention  his  name  to  me  I "  was  the 
only  answer  I  gave. 

No  words  have  passed  between  us  since,  but  such  as 
outward  decency  or  pure  necessity  demanded. 


CHAPTER  XX:,V 

Nineteenth.— In   proportion    as    Lady    Lowborough 
finds  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  and  as  the 
time  of  departure  draws  nigh,  the  more  audacious  and 
insolent  she  beomes.     She  does  not  scruple  to  speak 
to  my  husband  with  affectionate  familiarity  in   my 
presence,  when  no  one  else  is  by,  and  is  particularly 
fond  of  displaying  her  interest  in  his  health  and  wel- 
fare, or  in  anything  that  concerns  him,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  her  kind  solicitude  with  my  cold 
indifference.     And  he  rewards  her  by  such  smiles  and 
glances,  such  whispered  words,  or  boldly-spoken  in- 
sinuations, indicative  of  his  sense  of  her  goodness  and 
my  neglect,  as  makes  the  blood  rush  into  my  face,  in 
spite  of  myself— for  I  would  be  utterly  regardless  of  it 
all— deaf  and  blind  to  everything  that  passes  between 
them,  since  the  more  I  show  myself  sensible  of  their 
wickedness,  the  more  she  triumphs  in  her  victory,  and 
the  more  he  flatters  himself  that  I  love  him  devotedly 
still,  in  spite  of  my  pretended  indifference.     On  such 
occasions  I  have  sometimes  been  startled  by  a  subtle, 
fiendish  suggestion  inciting  me  to  show  him  the  con- 
trary by  a    seeming    encouragement    of    Hargrave's 
advances ;  but  such  ideas  are  banished  in  a  momer»t 
with  horror  and  self-abasement ;  and  then  1  hate  him 
tenfold  more  than  ever  for  having  brought  me  to  thxs  ! 
—God  pardon  me  for  it— and  all  my  sinful  thoughts  ! 
Instead  of  being  humbled  and  purified  by  my  afflictions, 
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I  feel  that  they  are  tuminfir  my  nature  into  gall.  This 
must  be  my  fault  as  much  as  theirs  that  wrong  me. 
No  true  Christian  could  cherish  such  bitter  feelings  as 
T  flniTwi  *'i"  ^°d  *»er-e8pecially  the  latter :  him, 
I  still  feel  that  I  could  pardon-freely,  gladly,-on  the 
slightest  token  of  repentance  ;  but  she-words  cannot 
utter  my  abhorrence.  Reason  forbids,  but  passion 
I  8ubduJ°t  '  *°^  ^  ""^*  ^""^^  ^''^  struggle  long  ere 
It  is  well  that  she  is  leaving  to-morrow,  for  I  could 
not  well  endure  her  presence  for  another  day.  This 
morning,  she  rose  earlier  than  usual.  I  found  her  in 
the  room  alone,  when  I  went  down  to  breakfast. 

entered  "     ^  '*  ^°"'^"  ^'^  ^^®'  turning  as  I 

I  gave  an  involuntary  start  hack  on  seeing  her,  at 
which  she  uttered  a  short  laugh,  observing,— 

I  think  we  are  both  disappointed." 
thin^'s™^  forward  and  busied  myself  with  the  breakfast- 

^  rl™^  '?  *^^  ^^st  day  I  shall  burden  your  hospi- 
tality, said  she,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  table. 
Ah,  here  comes  one  that  will  not  rejoice  at  it ! " 
she  murmured,  half  to  herself,  as  Arthur  entered  the 
room. 

^    He  shook  hands  with  her  and  wished  her  good  morn- 
ing: then,  looking  lovingly  in  herface,and  still  retaining 
her  hand  m  his,  murmured  pathetically,— 
"  The  last— last  day  ! "  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  she  with  some  asperity  ;  "  and  I  rose 
fj-  I  ?f  u'""^®  the  best  of  it-I  have  been  here  alone 

«  w  11  °"^'         ^'°"^  y°"  ^^^y  creature " 

VVell,  I  thought  I  was  early  too,"  said  he—''  but  " 
dropping  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "you  see  we 
are  not  alone,  ir    ,     j 

"  We  never  are  "  returned  she.  But  they  were 
almost  as  good  as  alone,  for  1  was  now  standing  at  the 
my  wrX^*    ^"^  *^«  ^^^^"•i^^  ^«d  struggling  to  suppress 

Some  more  words  passed  between    them,  which. 
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happily,  I  did  not  overhear  ;  hut  Annahella  had  the 
audacity  to  come  and  place  herself  beside  me,  and 
even  to  put  her  hand   upon   my  shoulder  and   say 

softly, — 

''  You  need  not  grudge  him  to  me,  Helen,  for  I  love 
him  more  than  ever  you  could  do.'* 

This  put  me  beside  myself.  I  took  her  hand  and 
violently  dashed  it  from  me,  with  an  expression  of 
abhorrence  and  indignation  that  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. Startled,  almost  appalled,  by  this  sudden 
outbreak,  she  recoiled  in  silence.  I  would  have  given 
way  to  my  fury  and  said  more,  but  Arthur's  low  laugh 
recalled  me  to  myself.  1  checked  the  half  uttered 
invective,  and  scornfully  turned  away,  regretting  that 
I  had  given  him  so  much  amusement.  He  was  still 
laughing  when  Mr  Hargrave  made  his  appearance. 
How  much  of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  I  do  not 
know,  for  the  door  was  ajar  when  he  entered.  He 
greeted  his  host  and  his  cousin  both  coldly,  and  me 
with  a  glance  intended  to  express  the  deepest  sympathy 
mingled  with  high  admiration  and  esteem. 

"  How  much  allegiance  do  you  owe  to  that  man  ?  " 
he  asked  below  his  breath,  as  he  stood  beside  me  at  the 
window,  aifecting  to  be  making  observations  on  the 
weather. 

*'  None,**  I  answered.  And  immeilfately  returning 
to  the  table,  I  employed  myself  in  making  the  tea.  He 
followed,  and  would  have  entered  into  some  kind  of 
conversation  with  me,  but  the  other  guests  were  now 
beginning  to  assemble,  and  I  took  no  more  notice  of 
him,  except  to  give  him  his  coffee. 

After  breakfast,  determined  to  pass  as  little  of  the 
day  as  possible  in  company  with  Lady  Lowborough,  I 
quietly  stole  away  from  the  company  and  retired  to 
the  library.  Mr  Hargrave  followed  me  thither,  under 
pretence  of  coming  for  a  book  ;  and  first,  turning  to 
the  shelves,  he  selected  a  volume  ;  and  then,  quietly, 
but  by  no  means  timidly,  approaching  me,  he  stood 
beside  me,  resting  his  hand  on  the  back  of  my  chair, 
and  said  softly, — 
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*'  And  so  you  consider  yourself  free^  at  last?  " 

"  i'es,"  said  I,  without  moving,  or  raising  my  eyea 
from  my  book, — "  free  to  do  any  thing  but  offend  God 
and  my  conscience." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause. 

"  Very  right,"  said  he  ;  **  provided  your  conscience 
be  not  1  morbidly  tender,  and  your  ideas  of  God  not 
too  erroneously  severe ;  but  can  you  suppose  it  would 
offend  that  benevolent  Being  to  make  the  happiness  of 
one  who  would  die  for  yours  } — to  raise  a  devoted  heart 
from  purgatorial  torments  to  a  state  of  heavenly  bliss, 
when  you  could  do  it  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
yourself  or  any  other .'' " 

This  was  spoken  in  a  low,  earnest,  melting  tone  as 
he  bent  ove.  me.  I  now  raised  my  head  ;  and  steadily 
confronting  his  gaze,  I  answered  calmly, — 

"  Mr  Hargrave,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  }  " 

He  was  not  prepared  for  this,  he  paused  a  moment  to 
recover  the  shock ;  then,  drawing  himself  up  and  re- 
moving his  hand  from  my  chair,  he  answered,  with 
proud  sadness, — 

''That  was  not  my  intention." 

I  just  glanced  towards  the  door,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head,  and  then  returned  to  my  book.  He 
immediately  withdrew.  This  was  better  than  if  I  had 
answered  with  more  words,  and  in  the  passionate  spirit 
to  which  my  first  impulse  would  have  prompted.  What 
a  good  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  command  one's  temper  ! 
I  must  labour  to  cultivate  this  inestimable  quality: 
God  only  knows  how  often  I  shall  need  it  in  this  rough, 
dark  road  that  lies  before  me. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  I  drove  over  to  the 
Grove  with  the  two  ladies,  to  give  Milicent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bidding  farewell  to  her  mother  and  iter. 
They  persuaded  her  to  stay  with  them  the  rest  jf  the 
day,  Mrs  Hargrave  promising  to  bring  her  back  in  the 
evening  and  remain  till  the  party  broke  up  on  the 
morrow.  Consequently,  Lady  Lcwborough  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  returning  tete-a-tete  in  the  carriage 
together.     For  the  first  mile  or  two  we  kept  silence,  I 
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looking  out  of  my  window,  and  she  leaning  back  in  her 
comer.  But  I  was  not  going  to  restrict  myself  to  any 
particular  position  for  her :  when  I  was  tired  of  leaning 
forward,  with  the  cold,  raw  wind  in  my  face,  and  sur- 
veying the  russet  hedges,  and  the  damp,  tangled  grass 
of  their  banks,  I  gave  it  up,  and  leant  back  too.  With 
her  usual  impudence,  my  companion  then  made  some 
attempts  to  get  up  a  conversation ;  but  the  mono- 
syllables '  yes,'  or  *  no,'  or  *  humph,'  were  the  utmost 
her  several  remarks  could  elicit  from  me.  At  last,  on 
her  asking  my  opinion  upon  some  immaterial  point  of 
discussion,  I  answered, — 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  talk  to  me.  Lady  Lowborough .'' 
— you  must  know  what  I  think  <;■  you." 

**  Well,  if  you  will  be  so  bitter  against  me,"  replied 
she,  "  I  can't  help  it ; — but  I'm  not  going  to  sulk  for 
anybody." 

Our  short  drive  was  now  at  an  end.  .^  s  soon  as  the 
carriage  door  was  opened,  she  sprang  out,  and  went 
down  the  park  to  meet  the  gentlemen,  who  were  just 
returning  from  the  woods.    Of  course  I  did  not  follow. 

But  I  had  not  done  with  her  impudence  yet : — after 
dinner,  I  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  as  usual,  and 
she  accompanied  me,  but  I  had  the  two  children  with 
me,  and  I  gave  them  my  whole  attention,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  till  the  gentlemen  came,  or  till 
Milicent  arrived  with  her  mother.  Little  Helen,  how- 
ever, was  soon  tired  of  playing,  and  insisted  upon  going 
to  sleep ;  and  while  I  sat  on  the  sofa  with  her  on  my 
knee,  and  Arthur  seated  beside  me,  gently  playing  with 
her  soft,  flaxen  hair, — Lady  Lowborough  composedly 
came  and  placed  herself  on  the  other  side. 

*'  To-morrow,  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  she,  "  you  will 
be  delivered  from  my  presence,  which,  no  doubt,  you 
will  be  very  glad  of — it  is  natural  you  shoui  i  ; — but  do 
you  know  I  have  rendered  you  a  great  service  } — Shall 
I  tell  you  what  it  is?" 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  service  you  have 
rendered  me,"  said  I,  determined  to  be  calm,  for  I 
knew  by  the  tone  of  her  voice  she  wanted  to  provoke  me. 
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"  Well,"  resumed  she,  "  have  you  not  observed  the 
salutaiy  change  in  Mr  Huntingdon?  Don't  you  see 
what  a  sober,  temperate  man  he  is  becor-'*?  You  saw 
with  regret  the  sad  habits  he  was  contracnng,  I  know  ; 
and  I  know  you  did  your  utmost  to  deliver  him  from 
them, — but  without  success,  until  1  came  to  your 
assistance.  I  told  him  in  a  few  words  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  him  degrade  himself  so,  and  that  I  should 
cease  to — no  matter  what  I  told  him, — but  you  see  the 
reformation  I  have  wrought ;  and  you  ought  to  thank 
me  for  it." 

I  rose,  and  rang  for  the  nurse. 

"  But  I  desire  no  thanks,*'  she  continued  ;  ^'  all  the 
return  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  take  care  of  him  when  1 
am  gone,  and  not,  by  harshness  and  neglect,  drive  him 
lack  to  his  old  courses." 

I  was  almost  sick  with  passion,  but  Rachel  was  now 
at  the  door :  I  pointed  to  the  children,  for  I  could  not 
trust  myself  to  speak :  she  took  them  away,  and  I 
followed. 

"  Will  you,  Helen  ?  "  continued  the  speaker. 

I  gave  her  a  look  that  blighted  the  malicious  smile 
on  her  face — or  checked  it,  at  least  for  a  moment — and 
departed.  In  the  ante-room  1  met  Mr  Hargrave.  He 
saw  I  was  in  no  humour  to  be  spoken  to,  and  suffered 
me  to  pass  without  a  word  ;  but  when,  after  a  few 
minutes'  seclusion  in  the  library,  I  had  regained  my 
composure,  and  was  returning,  to  join  Mrs  Hargrave 
and  Milicent,  whom  I  had  ju.st  heard  come  down  stairs 
and  go  into  the  drawing-room,  I  found  him  there  still, 
lingering  in  the  dimly-lighted  apartment,  and  evidently 
waiting  for  me. 

"  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  he  as  I  passed,  "  will  you 
allow  me  one  word  }  " 

"  What  is  it  then .'' — be  quick  if  you  please." 

"  I  oi^ended  you  this  morning ;  and  I  cannot  live 
under  your  displeasure." 

"Then,  go,  and  sin  no  more,"  replied  1,  turning 
away. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  he,  hastily,  setting  himself  before 
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me — "  Pardon  me,  but  1  must  have  your  forgiveness. 
1  leave  you  to-morrow,  and  I  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  you  again.  1  was  wrong  to  forget 
myself— and  you,  as  1  did  ;  but  let  me  implore  you  to 
forget  and  forgive  my  rash  presumption,  and  think  of 
me  as  if  those  words  had  never  been  spoken ;  for, 
believe  me,  I  regret  them  deeply,  and  the  loss  of  your 
esteem  is  too  severe  a  penalty — I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  Forgetfulness  is  not  to  be  purchased  with  a  wish  ; 
and  I  cannot  bestow  my  esteem  on  all  who  desire  it, 
unless  they  deserve  it  too." 

"1  shall  think  my  life  well  spent  in  labouring  to 
deserve  it,  if  you  will  but  pardon  this  offence — Will 

"Yes." 

"  Yes !  but  that  is  VUy  spoken.  Give  me  your 
hand  and  I'll  believ»  i.  You  won't?  Then,  Mrs 
Huntingdon,  you  do  !..«      orgive  me  ! " 

<i  Yes — here  it  is,  and  my  fcfrgiveness  with  it :  only 
— sin  no  more." 

He  pressed  my  cold  hand  with  sentimental  fervour, 
but  said  nothing,  and  stood  aside  to  let  me  pass  into 
the  room,  where  all  the  company  were  now  assembled. 
Mr  Grimsby  was  seated  near  the  door :  on  seeing  me 
enter,  almost  immediately  followed  by  Hargrave,  he 
leered  at  me,  with  a  glance  of  intolerable  significance, 
as  I  passed.  I  looked  him  in  the  face,  till  he  sullenly 
turned  away,  if  not  ashamed,  at  least  confounded  for 
the  moment.  Meantime,  Hattersley  had  seized  Har- 
grave by  le  arm,  and  was  whispering  something  in 
his  ear— some  coarse  joke,  no  doubt,  for  the  latter 
neither  laughed  nor  spoke  in  answer,  but,  turning 
from  him  with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip,  disengaged 
himself  and  went  to  his  mother,  who  was  tel'-ng  Lord 
Lowborough  how  many  reasons  she  had  to  be  proud  of 
her  son. 

Thank  Heaven,  they  are  all  going  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

December  20th,  1824.— This  is  the  third  anniversary 
of  our  felicitous  union.  It  is  now  two  months  since 
our  guests  left  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's 
society  ;  and  I  have  had  nine  weeks'  experience  of  this 
new  phase  of  conjugal  life — two  persons  living  together, 
as  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  father  and 
mother  of  a  winsome,  merry  little  child,  with  the 
mutual  understanding  that  there  is  no  love,  friendship, 
or  sympathy  between  them.  As  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
endeavour  to  live  peaceably  with  him:  I  treat  him 
with  unimpeachable  civility,  give  up  my  convenience 
to  his,  wherever  it  may  reasonably  be  done,  and  con- 
sult him  in  a  business-like  way  on  household  affairs, 
deferring  to  his  pleasure  and  judgment,  even  when  I 
know  the  latter  to  be  inferior  to  my  own. 

As  for  him  :  for  the  first  week  or  two,  he  was  peevish 
and  low-  -fretting,  I  suppose,  over  his  dear  Annabella's 
departure — and  particularly  ill-tempered  to  me :  every- 
thing I  did  was  wrong;  I  was  cold-hearted,  hard, 
insensate  ;  my  sour,  pale  face  was  perfectly  repulsive  ; 
my  voice  made  him  shudder ;  he  knew  not  how  he 
could  live  through  i,.ie  winter  with  me  ;  I  should  kill 
him  by  inches.  Again  I  proposed  a  separation,  but  it 
would  not  do :  he  was  not  going  to  be  the  talk  of  all 
the  old  gossips  in  the  neighbourhood  :  he  would  not 
have  it  said  that  he  was  such  a  brute  his  wife  could 
not  live  with  him  ;— no  ;  he  must  contrive  to  bear 
with  me. 

"  I  must  contrive  to  bear  with  you,  you  mean ;"  said 
I,  "  for  so  long  as  I  discharge  my  functions  of  steward 
and  housekeeper,  so  conscientiously  and  well,  without 
pay  and  without  thanks,  you  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
me.  I  shall  therefore  remit  these  duties  when  my 
bondage  becomes  intolerable."  This  threat,  I  thought, 
would  serve  to  keep  him  in  check,  if  anything  would. 

I  believe  he  was  much  disappointed  that  I  did  not 
feel  his  offensive  sayings  more  acutely,  for  when  he 
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had  said  anjrthin^  particularly  well  calculated  to  hurt 
my  feelings^  he  would  stare  me  searchingly  in  the  face^ 
and  then  grumble  against  my  ''  marble  hearty"  or  my 
"brutal  insensibility."  If  I  had  bitterly  wept  and 
deplored  his  lost  affection,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
condescended  to  pity  me,  and  taken  me  into  favour  for 
a  while,  just  to  comfort  his  solitude  and  console  him 
for  the  absence  of  his  beloved  Annabella,  until  he 
could  meet  her  again,  or  some  more  fitting  substitute. 
Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  that !  I  was 
infatuated  once  with  a  foolish,  besotted  affection,  that 
clung  to  him  in  spite  of  his  unvorthiness,  but  it  is 
fairly  gone  now — wholly  crushed  and  withered  away  ; 
and  he  has  none  but  himself  and  his  vices  to  thank 
for  it. 

At  first  (in  complianc  with  his  sweet  lady's  injunc- 
tions, I  suppose),  he  abstained  wonderfully  well  from 
seeking  to  solace  his  cares  in  wine  ;  but  at  length  he 
began  to  relax  his  virtuous  efforts,  and  now  and  then 
exceeded  a  little,  and  still  continues  to  do  so — nay, 
'  ometimes,  not  a  little.  When  he  is  under  the  exciting 
influence  of  tliese  excesses,  he  sometimes  fires  up  and 
attempts  to  play  the  brute ;  and  then  I  take  little 
pains  to  suppress  my  scorn  and  disgust:  when  he  is 
under  the  depressing  influence  of  the  after  conse- 
quences, he  bemoans  his  sufferings  and  his  errors,  and 
charges  them  both  upon  me;  he  knows  such  indulgence 
injures  his  health,  and  does  him  more  harm  than  good ; 
but  he  says  I  drive  him  to  it  by  my  unnatural,  un- 
womanly conduct ;  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  him  in  the 
end,  but  it  iii  all  my  fault ; — and  then  I  am  roused  to 
defend  myself,  sometimes,  with  bitter  recrimination. 
This  is  a  kind  of  injustice  I  cannot  patiently  endure. 
Have  I  not  laboured  long  and  hard  to  save  him  from 
this  very  vice .''  would  I  not  labour  still  to  deliver  him 
from  it,  if  I  could.''  But  could  I  do  so  by  fawi  ing 
upon  him  and  caressing  him  when  I  know  that  he 
scorns  me?  Is  it  my  fault  that  I  have  lost  my  in- 
fluence with  him,  or  that  he  has  forfeited  every  claim 
to  my  regard.''     And  should  I  seek  a  reconciliation 
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with  him,  when  I  feel  that  I  abhor  him,  and  that  he 
despisea  me?— and  while  he  continues  still  to  corres- 
pond with  Lady  Lowborough,  as  I  know  he  does  ?  No, 
never,  never,  never  !— he  may  drink  himself  dead,  but 
it  is  NOT  my  fault ! 

Yet  I  do  my  part  to  save  him  still :  I  give  him  to 
understand  that  drinking  makes  his  eyes  dull,  and  his 
face  red  and  bloated  ;  and  that  it  tends  to  render  him 
imbecile  in  body  and  mind  ;  and  if  Annabella  were  to 
see  him  as  often  as  I  do,  she  would  speedily  be  disen- 
chanted ;  and  that  she  certainly  will  withdraw  her 
favour  from  him,  if  he  continues  such  courses.  Such 
a  mode  of  admonition  wins  only  coarse  abuse  for  me— 
and,  indeed,  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  deserved  it,  for  I  hate 
to  use  such  arguments,  but  they  sink  into  his  stupefied 
heart,  and  make  him  pause,  and  ponder,  and  abstain, 
more  than  anything  else  I  could  say. 

At  present,  I  am  enjoying  a  temporary  relief  from 
his  presence :  he  is  gone  with  Hargrave  to  join  a  dis- 
tant hunt,  and  will  probably  not  be  back  before  to- 
morrow evening.  How  differently  I  used  to  feel  his 
absence ! 

Mr  Hargrave  is  still  at  the  Grove.  He  and  Arthur 
frequently  meet  to  pursue  their  rural  sports  together  : 
he  often  calls  upon  us  here,  and  Arthur  not  un- 
frequently  rides  over  to  him.  I  do  not  think  either 
of  these  soi-disant  friends  is  overflowing  with  love  for 
the  other  ;  but  such  intercourse  serves  to  get  the  time 
on,  and  I  am  very  willing  it  should  continue,  as  it 
saves  me  some  hours  of  discomfort  in  Arthur's  society, 
and  gives  him  some  better  employment  than  the  sottish 
inil  algence  of  his  sensual  appetites.  The  only  objec- 
tion I  have  to  Mr  Hargrave's  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  that  the  fear  of  meeting  him  at  the  Grove 
prevents  me  from  seeing  his  sister  so  often  as  I  other- 
wise should  ;  for,  of  late,  he  has  conducted  himself 
towards  me  with  such  unerring  propriety,  that  I  have 
almost  forgotten  his  former  conduct.  I  suppose  he  is 
striving  to  "win  my  esteem."  If  he  continue  to  act 
in  this  way,  he  may  win  it ;— but  what  then.?     The 
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moment  lie  attempts  to  demand  anything  more,  he  will 
lose  it  again. 

February  10th.— It  is  a  hard,  embittering  thmg  to 
have  one's  kind  feelings  and  good  intentions  cast  l«ck 
in  one's  teeth.     I  was  beginning  to  relent  towards  my 
wretched    partner— to    pity  his    forlorn,  comfortless 
condition,  unalleviated  as  it  is  by  the  consolations  of 
intellectual  resources  and  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  God— and  to  think  I  ought  to  sacrifice 
in>  pride,  and  renew  my  efforts  once  again  to  make 
his  home  agreeable  and  lead  him  back  to  the  path  of 
virtue ;  not  by  false  professions  of  love,  and  net  by 
pretended   remorse,  but    by  mitigating  my  habitual 
coldness  of  manner,  and  commuting  my  frigid  civility 
into  kindness  wherever  an  opportunity  occurred  ;  and 
not  only  was  1  beginning  to  think  so,  but  I  had  already 
begun  to  act  upon  the  thought — and  what  was  the 
result.''    No  answering  spark  of  kindness — no  awaken- 
ing penitence,  but  an  unappeasable  ill-humour,  and  a 
spirit  of  tyrannous  exaction  that  increased  with  indul- 
gence, and  a  lurking  gleam  of  self-complacent  triumph, 
at  every  detection  of  relenting  softness  in  my  manner, 
that  congealed  me  to  marble  again  as  often  as  it  re- 
curred ;  and  this  morning  he  finished  the  business  : — 
I  think  the  petrifaction  is  so  completely  efl'ected  at 
last    that  nothing  can  melt  me  again.      Among  his 
letters  was  one  which  he  perused  with  symptoms  of 
unusual  gratification,  and  then  threw  it  across  the  table 
to  me,  with  the  admonition, — 
"There  !  read  that,  and  take  a  lesson  by  it ! " 
It  was  in  the   free,  dashing  hand   of  Lady  Low- 
borough.     I  glanced  at  the  first  page  ;  it  seemed  full 
of  extravagant  protestations  of  affection  ;    impetuous 
longings  for  a  speedy  reunion  ;  and  impious  defiance 
of  God's  mandates,  arid  railings  against  His  providence 
for  having  cast  their  lot  asundei,  and  doomed  them 
both  to  the  hateful  bondage  of  alliance  with  those  they 
could  not  love.     He  gave  a  slight  titter  on  seeing   me 
change  colour.      I  folded  up  the  letter,  rose,  and  re- 
turned it  to  him,  with  no  remark,  but, — 
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"Thank  you— I  will  take  a  lesson  by  it !  " 
My  little  Arthur  was  standing  between  his  knees, 
delightedlv  playing  with  the  bright,  ruby  ring  on  his 
finger.     Urged  by  a  sudden,   imperativo  impulse  to 
deliver  my  son  from  that  contaminating  influence,  I 
caught  him  up  in  my  arms  and  carried  him  with  me 
out  of  the  room.     Not  liking  this  abrupt  removal,  the 
child  began  to  pout  and  cry.    This  was  a  new  stab  to 
my  already  tortured  heart.     I  would  not  let  him  ifo 
but,  taking  him  with  me  into  the  library,  I  shut  the 
door,  and,  kneeling  on  the  floor   beside  him,  I  em- 
braced him,  kissed  him,  wept  over  him  with  passionate 
fondness.      Rather  frightened  than  consoled  by  this 
he  turned  struggling  from  me  and  cried  out  aloud  for 
his  papa.      1  released  him  from  my  arms,  and  never 
were  more  bitter  tears  than  those  that  now  concealed 
him  from  my  blinded,  burning  eyes.      Hearing  his 
cnes,  the  father  came  to  the  room.     I  instantly  turned 
^ay  lest  he  should  see  and  misconstrue  my  emotion 
He  swore  at  me,  and  took  the  now  pacified  child 

It  is  hard  that  my  little  darling  should  love  him 
more  than  me ;  and  that,  when  the  well-being  and 
culture  of  my  son  is  all  I  have  to  live  for,  I  should  see 
my  influence  destroyed  by  one  wnose  selfish  aflfectiou 
IS  more  injurious  than  the  coldest  indifference  or  the 
harshest  tyranny  could  be.  If  I,  for  his  good,  denv 
him  some  trifling  indulgence,  he  goes  to  his  father, 
and  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  selfish  indolence,  wiP 
even  give  himself  some  trouble  to  meet  the  child's 
dee^es ;  if  I  attempt  to  curb  his  will,  or  look  gravelv 
on  him  for  some  act  of  chUdish  disobedience,  he  knows 
his  other  parent  will  smile  and  take  his  part  against 
me.  llius,  not  only  have  I  the  father's  spirit  in  the 
son  to  contend  against,  the  germs  of  his  evil  tenden- 
cies to  search  out  and  eradicate,  and  his  corruptinir 
intercourse  and  example  in  after-life  to  counteract, 
but  already  he  counteracts  my  arduous  labour  for  the 
child  sad  vantage,  destroys  my  influence  over  his  tender 
mind,  and  robs  me  of  his  very  love  ;  1  had  no  earthly 
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hop«  but  this,  aud  he  seems  to  take  a  diabolical  delight 
in  tearing  it  away.  ,      .„  u      *i. 

But  it  is  wrong  to  despair;  I  will  remember  tne 
counsel  of  the  inspired  writer  to  him  "  that  fearetl 
the  Lord  aud  obeyeth  the  voice  of  his  servant,  that 
gitteth  in  darkness  and  hath  no  light ;  let  him^  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon  his  God. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn 

December  20th,  1825.— Another  year  is  past;  and  I 
am  weary  of  this  life.     And  yet  I  cannot  wish  to  leave 
it :  whatever  afflictions  assail  me  here,  I  cannot  wish 
to  go  and  leave  my  darling  in  this  dark  and  wicked 
world  alone,  without  a  friend  to  guide  him  through 
its  weary  mazes,  to  warn  him  of  its  thousand  snares, 
and  guard  him  from  the  perils  that  beset  him  on  every 
hand.     I  am  not  well  fitted  to  be  his  only  companion, 
I  know  ;  but  there  is  no  other  to  supply  my  place.     I 
am  too  grave  to  minister  to  his  amusements  and  enter 
into  his  infantile  sports  as  a  nurse  or  a  mother  ought 
to  do,  and  often  his    bursts  of   gleeful  merriment 
trouble  and  alarm  me  ;  I  see  in  them  his  father's  spirit 
and  temperament,  and  I  tremble  for  the  consequences  ; 
and,  too  often,  damp  the  innocent  mirth  I  ought  to 
share.     That  father,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  weight 
of  sadness  on  his  mind— is  troubled  with  no  fears,  no 
scruples  concerning  ais  son's  future  welfare ;  and  at 
evenings  especially,  the  times  when  the  child  sees  him 
the  most  and  the  oftenest,  he  is  always  particularly 
jocund  and  open-hearted  :  ready  to  laugh  and  to  jest 
with  anything  or  anybody— but  me— and  I  am  par- 
ticularly silent  and  sad :  therefore,  of  course,  the  child 
dotes  upon  his  seemingly  joyous,  amusing,  ever-indul- 
gent papa,  and  will  at  any  time  gladly  exchange  my 
company  for  his.     This  disturbs  me  greatly ;    not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  my  son's  affection  (though  1  do 
prize  that  highly,  aud  though  I  feel  it  is  my  right, 
and  know  I  have  done  much  to  earn  it)  as  for  that 
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influeuce  over  him  which,  for  his  own  advantaire,  I 
would  strive  to  ourchase  and   retain,  and  which  for 
very  spite  his  father  delights  to  rob  me  of,  and,  from 
motives  of  mere  idle  egotism,  is  pleased  to  win  to 
himself;  making  no  use  of  it  but  to  torment  me  and 
rum  the  child.    My  only  consolation  is,  that  he  spends 
comparatively  little  of  his  time  at  home,  and,  during 
the  months  he  passes  in  London  or  elsewhere,  I  have 
a  chance  of  recovering  the  ground  I  had  lost,  and 
overcoming  with  good  the  ."il  he  '.a^  wrouglit  by  his 
wilful  mismanagement,     hut  then  it  is  a  bitter  trial 
to  behold  him,  on  his  return,  doing  his  utmost  to 
subvert  my  labours  and  transform  my  innocent,  affec- 
tionate, tractable  darling  into  a  selfish,  disobedient, 
and  mischievous  boy  ;  thereby  preparing  the  soil  for 
those  vices  he  has  so  successfully  cultivated  in  his  own 
perverted  nature. 

.  Happily,  there  were  none  of  Arthur's  ''friends" 
mvited  to  Grassdale  last  autumn  :  he  took  himself  off 
to  visit  some  of  them  instead.  I  wish  he  would  always 
tto  so,  and  I  wish  his  friends  were  numerous  and  loving 
enough  to  keep  him  amongst  them  all  the  vear  round. 
«argrave,  considerably  to  my  annoyance,  did  not 
go  with  him  ;  but  I  think  I  have  done  with  that  gentle- 
man at  last.  ° 

For  seven  or  eight  months,  he  behaved  so  remark- 
ably well,  and  managed  so  skilfully  too,  that  I  was 
almost  completely  off  my  guard,  and  was  really  be- 
ginning to  look  upon  him  as  a  friend,  and  even  to 

J»if-  1,  1°!,  *^  ^T^'  "^'^^  <=«^*^'"  prudent  restrictions 
^wnich  i  deemed  scarcely  necessary)  ;  when,  presuming 
upon  my  unsuspecting  kindness,  he  thought  he  might 
venture  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  decent  moderation 
and  propriety  that  had  so  long  restrained  him.  It 
was  on  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  close  of  May  :  I  was 
wandering  m  the  park,  and  he,  on  seeing  me  there 
as  he  rode  past,  made  bold  to.  enter  and  approach  me. 
dismounting  and  ioaving  his  horse  at  the  giite.  This 
was  the  hrst  time  he  had  ventured  to  come  within  its 
inclosure  since  I  had   been  left  alone,  without  the 
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sanction  of  his  mother's  or  sister's  compawy,  or  at 
least  the  excuse  of  a  message  from  them.     Hot  he 
manasred  to  appear  so  calm   and  easy,  so  respectful 
and  Mlf-possessed  in  his  friendliness,  that,  though  a 
little  surprised,  I  was  neither  alarmed  or  offended  at 
the  unusual  liberty,  and   he  walked  with   me  urder 
the  ash-trees  and  by  the  water-side,  and  talked,  with 
considerable  animation,  good  taste,  and  intelligence, 
on  many  subjects,  before  I  began  to  think  of  getting 
rid  of  him.       Then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  we 
both  stood  gazing  on  the  calm,  blue  water  ;   I  revolv- 
iuff  in  my  mind  the  best  means  of  politely  dismissing  my 
companion,  he,  no  doubt,    pondering   other   matters 
equally  alien   to   the    sweet  sights   and    sounds  that 
alone  were  present  to  his  senses,— he  suddenly  elec- 
trified me  by  beginning  in  a  peculiar  tone,  low,  sott, 
but  perfectly  distinct,  to  pour  forth  the  most  unequivo- 
cal expressions  of  earnest  and  passionate  love  ;  pleading 
his  cause  with  all  the  bold  yet  artful  eloquence  he 
could  summon  to  his  aid.     But  I  cut  short  his  appeal, 
and  repulsed  him  so  determinr'tely,  so  decidedly,  and 
with  such  a  mixture  of  scornful  indignation,  tempered 
with  cool,  dispassionate  sorrow  and  pity  for  his  be- 
nighted mind,  that  he  withdrew,  astonished,  mortihed 
and  discomforted  ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  I  hoard  that 
he  had  departed  for  London.     He  returned,  however, 
in  eight  or  nine  weeks-and  did    not  entirely  keep 
aloof  from  me,  but  comported  himself  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner  that  his  quick-sighted  sister  could  not 
fall  to  notice  the  change.  ,,     ti      ..•      i      >" 

«  What  have  you  done  to  Walter,  Mrs  Hurxtin'jdon.'* 
said  she  one  morning,  when  I  had  called  at  the  .Trove, 
and  1.1  had  just  left  the  room  after  exchangin-  a  few 
words  of  tiie  coldest  civility.  "  He  has  been  so 
exa-emely  ceremonious  and  stately  of  late,  I  cant 
imagine  what  it  is  all  about,  unless  you  have  des- 
perately oiFended  hhu.  Tell  me  ^^;hat  it  is,  tl; 't  1 
may    be    your    mediator,    and     make    you    friends 

^^"Ihave  done  nothing    willingly   to  offend  him/' 
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best   tell 


you 


in  the  ganfen-wXr  ,"  °  "'"''""'  5  "'■"•s  only 

«  ^es  ;  I  wanted  to  ask  you " 

Mrs  Hu'^tiS^  ^"'S:1  '\  "*•>  got  me  a  rose  for 
don,-  she  exSmed  "rnfnTt!^-  "  *»"  Huatiog- 
me  fast  by  the  hand  "  Fm  !^  J"  t""", "'"  ''""ins 
you're  just  as  an„v  a„/,^J"l'"  *"«''»''  "'  Xoui 
and  I'm  determSST'vou  sh.l^IL'  ^'"'  *">"  «  i'  's  •■ 
ever,  before  vou  go  "  ^  ■*  ""  »»»d  Wends  as 

Ha:^ltu''o°"wrsSd''k\"  rf'"  "■«'  M- 

easy  chair.     "  Surely  ^„  ,„?!!''!{;  ,''"'*«'>»   i"    her 
yourself  like  a  lady  ' "'  '^  "'"  ''»™  *»  e<»«l"ct 

yo^nrriivrsfenS  r-'thns^Li"  "•"  ""' 

h^.""'  accompanied  with^a'l^.^t'^  stfe^/  '^ 
I  couf  adS^^^Xe  ?f '^rr;:!,f  ^';  r  ■■  -t  -efore 

i^jd  at  the  .i„d.„  ^^nxTfTjni 

exj;"dT:g  ut^arfsTel:™"*^'"  ■™-'  "■»  ™-,"  -id  he, 

voice  that  hisn,„tb^Stnothear'""H"^""*  •■« 
the  rose  and  gave  it  to  ml  "'"  '""<"•  *"»>' 
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"  My  brother's  compliments,  Mrs  Huntingdon,  and 
he  hopes  you  and  he  will  come  to  a  better  understind- 
ing  by  and  by.  Will  that  do,  Walter  ?''  added  the 
saucy  girl,  turning  to  him  and  putting  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  as  he  stood  leaning  upon  the  sill  of  the 
window—"  or  should  I  have  said  that  you  are  sorry 
you  were  so  touchy  ?  or  that  you  hope  she  will  pardon 
your  offence  ?  " 

"  You  silly  girl !  you  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about,'*  replied  he  gravely. 

•^  Indeed  I  don't ;  for  I'm  quite  in  the  dark  ! 

« Now,  Esther,"  interposed  Mrs  Hargrave,  who,  if 
equally  benighted  on  the  subject  of  our  estrangement, 
saw  at  least  that  her  daughter  was  behaving  very 
improperly,    "  I  must  insist   upon   your  leaving  the 

room  !"  , 

"  Pray  don't,  Mrs  Hargrave,  for  I  m  going  to  leave 
it  myself,"  said  I,  and  immediately  made  my  adieux. 

About  a  week  after,  Mr  Hargrave  brought  his  sister 
to  see  me.  He  conducted  himself,  at  first,  with  his 
usual,  cold,  distant,  half-stately,  half-melancholy, 
altogether  injured  air  ;  but  Esther  made  no  remark 
upon  it  this  time ;  she  had  evidently  been  schooled 
into  better  manners.  She  talked  to  me,  and  laughed 
and  romped  with  little  Arthur,  her  loved  and  loving 
playmate.  He,  somewhat  to  my  discomfort,  enticed 
her  from  the  room  to  have  a  run  in  the  hall,  and  thence 
into  the  garden.  I  got  up  to  stir  the  fire.  Mr  Har- 
grave asked  if  I  felt  cold,  and  shut  the  door— a  very 
unseasonable  piece  of  officiousness,  for  I  had  meditated 
following  the  noisy  playfellows  if  they  did  not  speedily 
return.  He  then  took  the  liberty  of  walking  up  to 
the  fire  himself,  and  asking  me  if  I  were  aware  that  Mr 
Huntingdon  was  now  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Lowborough, 
and  likely  to  continue  there  some  time. 

"  No ;  but  it's  no  matter,"  I  answered  carelessly  ; 
and  if  my  cheek  glowed  like  fire,  it  was  rather  at  the 
question  than  the  information  it  conveyed. 

"  You  don't  object  to  it  ? "  he  said.  ^^ 

"  Not  at  all,  if  Lord  Lowborough  likes  his  company 
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*'  You  have  no  love  left  for  him,  then  ?  " 

"Not  the  least." 

"  I  knew  that— I  knew  you  were  too  high-minded 
and  pure  m  your  own  nature  to  continue  to  regard  one 
so  utterly  false  and  polluted  with  any  feelings  but  those 
ot  indignation  and  scornful  abhorrence  ! " 

"Js  he  not  your  friend?"  said  1,  turning  my  eyes 
from  the  fire  to  his  face  with  perhaps  a  slight  touch  of 
those  feelings  he  assigned  to  another. 

u  ^r®  ^^V  '■^Pl^ed  he,  with  the  same  calm  gravity 
as  before,  but  do  not  wrong  me  by  supposing  that  i 
could  continue  my  friendship  and  esteem  to  a  man  who 
could  so  infamously,  so  impiously  forsake  and  injure 

one  so  transcendently well,  1  won't  speak  of  it. 

I5ut  tell  me,  do  you  never  think  of  revenge.* " 

"Revenge!  No— what  good  would  that  do?— it 
would  make  him  no  better,  and  me  no  happier.'^ 

I  don  t  know  how  to  talk  to  you,  Mrs  Huntingdon," 
said  he  smiling ;  «  you  are  only  half  a  woman-your 
nature  must  be  half  human,  half  angelic.  Such  good- 
ness overawes  me  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

ihen,  sir  I  fear  you  must  be  very  much  worse 
than  you  should  be,  if  I,  a  mere  ordinary  mortal,  am, 
by  your  own  confession,  so  vastly  your  superior  ;  and 
since  there  exists  so  little  sympathy  between  us,  1 
think  we  had  better  each  look  out  for  some  more  con- 
genial companion."  And  forthwith  moving  to  the 
window,  1  began  to  look  out  for  my  little  son  and  his 
gay  young  friend. 

\t"u  '  ^  *°™  the  ordinary  mortal,  I  maintain,"  replied 
Mr  Hargrave.  "  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  be  worse 
than  my  fellows  ;  but  you,  madam,  I  equally  maintain 
there  is  nobody  like  you.  But  are  you  happy '^"  he 
asked  in  a  serious  tone. 

"  As  happy  as  some  others,  I  suppose." 
Are  you  as  happy  as  you  desire  to  be?'' 

eternit*  ""^  '"  ''^  ^^  *^*  *'**"'^'*  ***  °"  ^^'^  ®'*^® 

"One  thing  I  know,"  returned  he,  with  a  deep  sad 
sigh  ;  *^you  are  immeasurably  happier  than  I  am.** 
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« I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  tlien,"  1  could  not  help 

replying. 
"  Are  you,  indeed  ?    No,  for  if  you  were  you  would 

be  glad  to  relieve  me."  ,     , 

"  And  so  I  should  if  I  could  do  so  without  injuring 
myself  or  any  other." 

"And  can  you  suppose  that  I  should  wish  you  to 
injure  yourself?  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  your  own 
happiness  I  long  for  more  than  mine.  You  are  miser- 
able now,  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  continued  he,  looking 
Idly  in  the  face.  "  You  do  not  complain,  but  I 
'r  id  feel—and  know  that  you  are  miserable— and 

ID  „.  i-emain  so  as  long  as  you  keep  those  walls  of 
impenetrable  ice  about  your  still  warm  and  palpitating 
heart;  and  I  am  miserable,  too.  Deign  to  smile  on 
me  and  I  am  happy  :  trust  me,  and  you  shall  be  happy 
also,  for  if  you  are  a  woman  I  can  make  you  so — and  I 
will  do  it  in  spite  of  yourself !  "  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth  ;  "and  as  for  others,  the  question  is  between 
ourselves  alone :  you  cannot  injure  your  husband,  you 
know,  and  no  one  else  has  any  concern  in  the  matter." 

"I  have  a  son,  Mr  Hargrave,  and  you  have  a 
mother,"  said  I,  retiring  from  the  window,  whither  he 
had  followed  me. 

"They  need  not  know,^'  he  began  ;  but  before  any- 
thing more  could  be  said  on  either  side  Esther  and 
Arthur  re-entered  the  room.  The  former  glanced  at 
Walter's  flushed,  excited  countenance,  and  then  at 
mine— a  little  flushed  and  excited  too,  I  dare  say, 
though  from  far  different  causes.  She  must  have 
thought  we  had  been  quarrelling  desperately,  and  was 
evidently  perplexed  and  disturbed  at  tne  circumstance  ; 
but  she  was  too  polite  or  too  much  afraid  of  her 
brother's  anger  to  refer  to  it.  She  seated  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  putting  hack  her  bright,  golden  ringlets, 
that  were  scattered  in  wild  profusion  over  her  face, 
&Ue  immediately  began  to  talk  about  the  garden  and 
her  little  playfellow,  and  continued  to  chatter  away 
in  her  usual  strain  till  her  brother  summoned  her  to 
depart. 
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"If  I  have  spoken  too  warmly,  forgive  me,"  he 
murmured  on  taking  his  leav2,  •'  or  I  shall  never  for- 
give myself." 

Esther  smiled  and  glanced  at  me  :  1  merely  bowed 
and  her  countenance  fell.      She  thought  it  a  poor 
return  for  Walter's  generous  concession,  and  was  dis- 
appomted  in  her  friend.     Poor  child,  she  little  knows 
the  world  she  lives  in  ! 

Mr  Hargrave  had  not  an  opportunity  of  meeting  nie 
again  in  private  for  several  weeks  after  this  ;  but  wher 
he  did  meet  me  there  was  less  of  pride  and  more  of 
touching  melancholy  in  his  manner  than  before.     Oh 
how  he  annoyed  me !      I  was  obliged  at  last  almost 
entirely  to  remit  my  visits  to  the  Grove  at  the  expense 
of  deeply  oflFending  Mrs  Hargrave  and  seriously  afflict- 
ing poor  Esther,  who  really  values  my  so..iety  for  want 
of  better,  and  who  ought  not  to  ruffer  for  the  fault  of 
her  brother.     But  that  indefatigable  foe  was  not  yet 
vanquished :   he  seemed  to  be  always  on  the  watch 
I   frequently  saw   him    riding    lingeringly    past    the 
premises,  looking  searchingly  round  him  as  he  went— 
or,   if  I  did   not,   Rachel  did.      That   sharp-sighted 
^oman  soon  guessed  how  matters  stood  between  u«5 
and  descrying  the  enemy's  movements  from  her  eleva- 
tion at  the  nursery-window,  she  would  give  me  a  quiet 
intimation  if  she  saw  me  preparing  for  a  walk  when 
she  had  reason  to  believe  he  was  about,  or  to  think  it 
likely  that  he  would  meet  or  overtake  me  in  the  way  I 
meant  to  traverse.      I  would  then  defer  my  ramble,  or 
confine  myself  for  that  day  to  tlie  park  and  gardens, 
or,  if  the  proposed  excursion  was  a  matter  of  import- 
ance, such  as  a  visit  to  the  si:^k  or  afflicted,  I  would 
take  Rachel  with  me,  and  then  I  was  never  molested. 
But  one  mild,  sunsliiny  day,  early  in  November,  I 
had  ventured  forth  alone  to  visit  the  village  school  and 
a  few  of  the  poor  tenants,  and  on  my  return  I  was 
alarmed  at  the  clatter  of  a  horse's  feet  behind  me 
apnroaching  at  a  rapid,  steady  trot.     There  was  no 
stile  or  gap  at  hand  by  which  I  could  escape  into  the 
fields,  so  I  walked  quietly  on,  saying  to  myself,— 
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"  It  may  not  be  he  after  all  ;  and  if  it  is,  and  if  he 
do  annoy  me,  it  shall  be  for  tlie  last  time,  I  am  deter- 
mined, if  there  be  power  in  words  and  looi<s  against 
cool  impudence  and  mawkish  sentimentality  so  inex- 
haustible as  his." 

TTie  horse  soon  overtook  me,  and  was  reined  up 
close  beside  me.  It  was  Mr  Hargrave.  He  greeted 
me  with  a  smile  intended  to  be  soft  and  inelancholy, 
but  his  triumphant  satisfaction  at  having  caught  me  at 
last  so  shone  through  that  it  was  quite  a  failure.  After 
briefly  answering  his  salutation  and  inquiring  after  the 
ladies  at  the  Grov  ^,  I  turned  away  and  walked  on  ; 
but  he  followed  and  kept  his  horse  at  my  side  : 
it  was  evident  he  intended  to  be  my  companion  all 
the  way. 

"  Well !  I  don't  much  care.  If  you  want  another 
rebuff  take  it — and  welcome,"  was  my  inward  remark. 
*^ow,  sir,  what  next }  " 

This  question,  though  unspoken,  was  not  long 
unanswered  :  after  a  few  passing  observations  upon 
indifferent  subjects,  he  began  in  solemn  tones  the 
following  appeal  to  my  humanity  : — 

"  It  will  be  four  years  next  April  since  I  first  saw 
you,  Mrs  Huntingdon  —  you  may  have  forgotten  the 
circumstance,  but  I  never  can.  I  admired  you  then 
most  deeply,  but  I  dared  not  love  you  :  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  I  saw  so  much  of  your  perfections  that  I 
could  not  fail  to  love  you,  though  I  dared  not  show  it. 
For  upwards  of  three  years  I  have  endured  a  perfect 
martyrdom.  From  the  anguish  of  suppressed  emotions, 
iateose  and  fruitless  longings,  silent  sorrow,  crushed 
hopes,  and  trampled  affections,  I  have  suffered  more 
than  I  can  tell,  or  you  imagine  —  and  you  were  the 
cause  of  it,  and  not  altogether  the  innocent  cause. 
My  youth  is  wasting  away  ;  my  prospects  are  darkened  ; 
my  life  is  &  desolate  blank  ;  I  have  no  rest  day  or 
night :  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself  and  others, 
and  you  might  save  me  by  a  word — a  glance,  and  will 
not  do  it— is  this  right  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place  I  don't  believe  you,"  answered  I  : 
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*'in   the  second,  if  you  will  be  such  a  fool  I  can't 
hinder  it." 

"  If  you  affect,"  replied  he  earnestly,  *'  to  regard  as 
folly,  the  best,  the  strongest,  the  most  godlike  impulses 
of  our  nature, — 1  don't  believe  you  ;  1  know  you  are 
not  the  heartless,  icy  being  you  pretend  to  be — you 
had  a  heart  once  and  gave  it  to  your  husband.  When 
you  found  him  utterly  unworthy  of  the  treasure,  you 
reclaimed  it ;  and  you  will  not  pretend  that  you  loved 
that  sensual,  earthly-minded  profligate  so  deeply,  so 
devotedly,  that  you  can  never  love  another.''  1  know 
that  there  are  feelings  in  your  nature  that  have  never 
yet  been  called  forth — I  know,  too,  that  in  your 
present  neglected  lonely  state  you  are  and  must  be 
miserable.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to  raise  two 
human  beings  from  a  state  of  actual  suffering  to  such 
unspeakable  beatitude  as  only  generous,  noble,  self- 
forgetting  love  can  give  (for  you  can  let  me  love  you  if 
you  will) ;  you  may  tell  me  that  you  scorn  and  detest 
me,  but — since  you  have  set  me  the  example  of  plain 
speaking — I  will  answer  that  I  do  not  believe  you ! 
but  you  will  not  do  it !  you  choose  rather  to  leave  us 
miserable  ;  and  you  coolly  tell  me  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  we  should  remain  so.  You  may  call  this  religion, 
but  I  call  it  wild  fanaticism  !  " 

"  There  is  another  life  both  for  you  and  for  me,'" 
said  I.  "  If  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  we  should  sow 
in  tears,  now,  it  is  only  that  we  may  reap  in  joy  here- 
after. It  is  his  will  that  we  should  not  injure  others 
by  the  gratification  of  our  own  earthly  passions  ;  and 
you  have  a  mother,  and  sisters,  and  friends,  who  would 
be  seriously  injured  by  your  disgrace  ;  and  I,  too,  have 
friends,  whose  peace  of  mind  shall  nevar  be  sacrificed 
to  my  enjoyment — or  yours  either,  with  my  consent — 
and  if  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  I  have  still  my  God 
and  my  religion,  and  I  would  sooner  die  than  disgrace 
my  calling  and  break  my  faith  with  Heaven  to  obtaiu 
a  few  brief  years  of  false  and  fleeting  happiness- 
happiness  sure  to  end  in  misery,  even  here — for  myself 
or  any  other  ! " 
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"  There  need  be  no  dis^ace — no  misery  or  sacrifice 
in  any  quarter,"  persisted  he.  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
leave  your  home  or  defy  the  world's  opinion." — But  I 
need  not  repeat  all  his  arg^uments.  I  refuted  them  to 
the  best  of  my  power  ;  but  that  power  was  provokingly 
small,  at  the  moment,  for  I  was  too  much  Hurried  with 
indignation — and  even  shame — that  he  should  thus 
dare  to  address  me,  to  retain  sufficient  command  of 
thought  and  language  to  enable  me  adequately  to 
contend  against  his  powerful  sophistries.  Finding, 
however,  that  he  could  not  be  silenced  by  r'^ason,  and 
even  covertly  exulted  in  his  seeming  adva  Uge,  and 
ventured  to  deride  those  assertions  I  hat.  not  the 
toolness  to  prove,  I  changed  my  course  and  tried 
another  plan. 

"Do  you  really  love  me?"  said  I  seriously,  pausing 
and  looking  him  calmly  in  the  face. 

"  Do  I  love  you  ! "  cried  he. 

"Truly.?"  I  demanded. 

His  countenance  brightened  ;  he  thought  his  triumph 
was  at  hand.  He  commenced  a  passionate  protestation 
of  the  truth  and  fervour  of  his  attachment,  which  1  cut 
short  by  another  question  : — 

*' But  is  it  not  a  selfish  love? — have  you  enough 
disinterested  affection  to  enable  you  to  sacrifice  your 
own  pleasure  to  mine?" 

"I  would  give  my  life  to  serve  you." 

"  I  don't  want  your  life — but  have  you  enough  real 
sympathy  for  my  afflictions  to  induce  you  to  make  an 
effort  to  relieve  them,  at  the  risk  of  a  little  discomfort 
to  yourself  ?  " 

"  Try  me,  and  see  ! " 

"  If  you  have — never  mention  this  subject  again. 
You  cannot  recur  to  it  in  any  way,  without  doubling 
the  weight  of  those  sufferings  you  so  feelingly  deplore. 
I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the  solace  of  a  good  con- 
science and  a  hopeful  trust  in  Heaven,  and  you  labour 
continually  to  rob  me  of  these.  If  you  persist,  1  must 
regard  you  as  my  deadliest  foe." 

"  But  hear  me  a  moment " 
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"  No,  sir !  you  said  you  would  give  your  life  to  serve 
me  :  1  only  ask  your  silence  on  one  particular  point. 
I  have  spoken  plainly;  and  what  I  say  I  mean.  If 
you  torment  me  in  this  way  any  more,  I  must  conclude 
that  your  protestations  are  entirely  false,  and  that  you 
hate  me  in  your  heart  as  fervently  as  you  profess  to 
love  me ! " 

He  bit  his  lip,  and  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground 
in  silence  for  a  while. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  you,*'  said  he  at  length,  looking 
steadily  upon  me,  as  if  with  the  last  hope  of  detecting 
some  token  of  irrepressible  anguish  or  dismay  awakened 
by  those  solemn  words.  *'  I  must  leave  you.  1  cannot 
live  here,  and  be  for  ever  silent  on  the  all-absorbing 
subject  of  my  thoughts  and  wishes." 

"  Formerly,  I  believe,  you  spent  but  little  of  your 
time  at  home,"  I  answered  :  "  it  will  do  you  no  harm 
to  absent  yourself  again,  for  a  while— if  that  be  really 
necessary." 

"  If  that  be  really  possible,"  he  muttered—"  and  can 
you  bid  me  go  so  coolly  ?     Do  you  really  wish  it." 

"  Most  certainly  I  do.  If  you  cannot  see  me  without 
tormenting  me  as  you  have  lately  done,  1  would  gladly 
say  farewell  and  never  see  vou  more." 

He  made  no  answer,  but,  bending  from  his  horse, 
held  out  his  hand  towards  me.  I  looked  up  at  his 
face,  and  saw  therein  such  a  look  of  genuine  agony  of 
soul  that,  whether  bitter  disappointment,  or  wounded 
pride,  or  lingering  love,  or  burning  wrath  were  upper- 
most, I  could  not  hesitate  to  put  my  hand  in  his  as 
frankly  as  if  I  bade  a  friend  farewell.  He  grasped  it 
very  hard,  and  immediately  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  away.  Very  soon'after,  I  learned  that  he  was 
gone  to  Paris,  where  he  still  is  ;  and  the  longe^  he  stays 
there  the  better  for  me. 

I  thank  God  for  this  deliverance  1 
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CHAFfER  XXXVIII 

December  20th,  1826. — The  fifth  anniversary  of  my 
wedding  day,  and,  1  trust,  the  last  I  shall  spend  under 
this  roof.  My  resolution  is  formed,  my  plan  concocted, 
and  already  partly  put  in  execution.  My  conscience 
does  not  blame  me,  but  while  the  purpose  ripens,  let 
me  beguile  a  few  of  these  long  winter  evenings  in 
stating  the  case  for  my  own  satisfaction — a  dreary 
amusement  enough,  but  having  the  air  of  a  useful 
occupation,  and  being  pursued  as  a  task,  it  will  suit  me 
better  than  a  lighter  one. 

Tn  September,  quiet  Grassdale  was  again  alive  with 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  (so  called)  consisting 
of  the  same  individuals  as  those  invited  the  year  before 
last,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  others,  among 
whom  were  Mrs  Hargrave  and  her  younger  daughter. 
The  gentlemen  and  Lady  Lowborough  were  invited  for 
the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  host,  the  other 
ladies,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  and  to 
keep  me  in  check,  and  make  me  discreet  and  civil  in 
my  demeanour.  But  the  ladies  stayed  only  three 
weeks,  the  gentlemen,  with  two  exceptions,  above  two 
months,  for  their  hospitable  entertainer  was  loath  to 
prt  with  them  and  be  left  alone  with  his  bright 
intellect,  his  stainless  conscience,  and  his  loved  and 
loving  wife. 

On  the  day  of  Lady  Lowborough's  arrival,  I  followed 
her  into  her  chamber, and  plainly  told  her  that,  if  1  found 
reason  to  believe  that  she  still  continued  her  criminal 
connection  with  Mr  Huntingdon,  I  should  think  it  my 
absolute  duty  to  inform  her  husband  of  the  circum- 
stance— or  awaken  his  suspicions  at  least — however 
painful  it  might  be,  or  however  dreadful  the  con- 
sequences. She  was  startled  at  first,  by  the  declara- 
tion, so  unexpected,  and  so  determinately  yet  calmly 
delivered  ;  but  rallying  in  a  moment,  she  coolly  re- 
plied that,  if  I  saw  anything  at  all  reprehensible  or 
suspicious  in  her  conduct,  she  would  freely  give  me 
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leave  to  tell  his  lordship  all  about  it.  Willing  to  be 
satisfied  with  this,  I  left  her;  and  certainly  1  saw 
nothing  thenceforth  particularly  reprehensible  or  sus- 

ficious  in  her  demeanour  towards  her  host ;  but  then 
had  the  other  guesta  to  attend  to,  and  I  did  not 
watch  them  narrowly— for,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
feared  to  see  anything  between  them.  I  no  longer 
regarded  it  as  any  concern  of  mine,  and  if  it  was  my 
duty  to  enlighten  Lord  Lowboroagh,  it  was  a  painful 
duty,  and  1  d'-eaded  to  be  called  to  perform  it. 

But  my  fears  were  brought  to  an  end,  in  a  man.ier 
I  had  not  anticipated.      One   evening,  about  a  fort- 
night after  the  visitors*  arrival,  I  had  retired  into  the 
library  to  snatch  a  few  minutes'  respite  from  forced 
cheerfulness  and  wearisome  discourse — for  after    so 
long  a  period  of  seclusion,  dreary  indeed,  as  I  had 
often  found  it,  I  could  not  always  bear  to  be  doing 
violence  to  my  feelings,  and  goading  my  powers  to 
talk,  and  smile  and  listen,  and   play  the  attentive 
hostess,   or    even    the  cheerful  friend  :— I   had  just 
ensconsed  myself  within  the  bow  of  the  window,  and 
was  looking  out  upon  the  west  where  the  darkening 
hills    rose  sharply  defined   against  the   clear    amber 
light  of  evening,  that  gradually  blended  and  faded 
away  into  the  pure,  pale  blue  of  the  upper  sky,  where 
one  bright  star  was  shining  through,  as  if  to  promise— 
"  When  that  dying  light  is  gone,  the  world  will  not 
be  left  in  darkness,  and  they  who  trust  in  God— whose 
minds  are  unbeclouded  by  the  mists  of  unbelief  and 
sin— are  never  wholly  comfortless,"— when  I  htard  a 
hurried     step    approaching,    and    Lord    Lowborough 
entered— this  room  was  still  his  favourite  resort.      He 
flung  the  door  to  with  unusual  violence,  and  cast  his 
hat  aside  regardless  where  it  fell.     What  could  be  the 
matter  with  him  ?    His  face  was  ghastly  pale  ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  ground  ;   his  teeth  clenched  ;   his 
forehead  glistened  with  the  dews  of  agony.      It  was 
plain  he  knew  his  wrongs  at  last ! 

Unconscious  of  my  presence,  he  began  to  pace  the 
room  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation,  violently  wringing 
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his  hands   and   uttering    low  groans    or    incoherent 
ejaculations.      I  made  a  movement  to  let  him   know 
that  he  was  not  alone  ;  but  he  was  too  preoccupied  to 
notice  it.     Perhaps,  while  his  back  was  towards  me,  I 
might  cross  the  room  and  slip  away  unobserved.      I 
rose  to  make  the  attempt,  but  then  he  perceived  me. 
He  started  and  stood  still  a  moment ;   then  wiped  his 
streaming  forehead,  and,  advancing  towards  me,  with 
a  kind  of  unnatural  composure,  said  in  a  deep,  almost 
sepulchral  tone, — 
"  Mrs  Huntingdon,  I  must  leave  you  to-morrow." 
"  To-morrow  ! "   I  repeated.      "  I   do  not  ask   the 

"  You  know  it  then — and  you  can  be  so  calm  ! "  said 
he,  surveying  me  with  profound  astonishment,  not  un- 
mingled  with  a  kind  of  resentful  bitterness,  as  it 
appeared  to  me. 

'*  I  have  so  long  been  aware  of "  I  paused  in 

time,  and  added,  "of  my  husband's  character,  thai 
nothing  shocks  me." 

"  But  this— how  long  have  you  been  aware  of  this  ?  " 
dentr.ded  he,  laying  his  clenched  hand  on  the  table 
beside  him,  -nd  looking  me  keenly  and  fixedly  in  the 
face. 

I  felt  like  a  criminal. 

**  Not  long,"  I  answered. 

•'  You  knew  it ! "  cried  he,  with  bitter  vehemence— 
'•'  and  you  did  not  tell  me !     You  helped  to  deceive 

me!" 

"  My  lord,  I  did  not  help  to  deceive  you." 

"  Then  why  did  you  not  tell  me  }  " 

"Because  I  knew  it  would  be  painful  to  you — 1 
hoped  she  would  return  to  her  duty,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  need  to  harrow  your  feelings  with 
such " 

"O  God!  ho"  long  has  this  been  going  on?  how 
long  has  it  been,  Mrs  Huntingdon?— Tell  me— 1  must 
know  ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  intense  and  fearful  eager- 
ness. 

"Two  years,  I  believe." 
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"  ^Ifeat  Heaven  !  and  she  has  duped  me  all  this 
time  !  He  turned  away  with  a  suppressed  groan  of 
agony,  and  paced  the  room  again,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
renewed  agitation.  My  heart  smote  me  ;  bi't  I  would 
try  to  console  him,  though  1  knew  not  how  to  attempt 

"  She  is  a  wicked  woman,"  I  said.  "  She  has  basely 
deceived  and  betrayeil  you.  She  is  as  little  worthy  of 
your  regret  as  she  was  of  your  affection.  Let  her 
injure  you  no  further ;  abstract  yourself  from  her,  and 
stand  alone. 

"And  you,  madam,"  said  he  sternly,  arresting  him- 
self, and  turning  ro  md  upon  me— ''you  have  injured 
me  too,  by  this  ungenerous  concealment ! " 

There  was  a  sudden  revulsion  in  my  feelings.  Some- 
thing rose  within  me,  and  urged  me  to  resent  this 
harsh  return  for  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  defend 
niyself  with  answering  severity.  Happily,  J  did  not 
yield  to  the  impulse.  I  saw  his  anguish  as,  suddenly 
smiting  his  forehead,  he  turned  abruptly  to  the  window 
and,  looking  upward  at  the  placid  sky,  murmured 
passionately,  "O  God,  that  I  might  die '"-and  felt 
that  to  add  one  drop  of  bitterness  to  that  already  over- 
flowing cup,  would  be  ungenerous  indeed.  And  yet  I 
fear  there  was  more  coldness  than  gentleness  in  the 
quiet  tone  of  my  reply  : — 

"I  might  offer  many  excuses  that  some  would  admit 
them        "  ^   "^'^   °°*  attempt    to  enumerate 

.J'JJ''^^^  *^P"^"  ^*^  ^«  hastily,  ''you  would  say 
that  It  was  no  business  of  yours— that  I  ought  to  have 
taken  care  of  myself-that  if  my  own  blindness  has  led 
me  into  this  pit  of  hell,  I  have  no  right  to  blame 
another  for  giving  me  credit  for  a  larger  amount  of 

sagacity  than  I  possessed " 

"I  confess  1  was  wrong,"  continued  I,  without  re- 
garding the  bitter  interruption;  "but  whether  want 
of  courage  or  mistaken  kindness  was  the  cause  of  my 
error,  1  think  you  blame  me  too  severely.  I  told  Ladv 
Lowborough  two  weeks  ago,  the  very  hour  she  came. 
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that  I  s  certainly  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  you 

\f  he  t  wanued  to  deceive  you :  she  j?ave  me  full 
U  ;• /ty  to  do  so  if  I  should  see  anything  reprehensible 
or  suspicious  in  her  conduct— I  have  seen  nothing; 
and  1  trusted  she  had  altered  her  course." 

He  continued  gazing  from  the  window  while  I  spoke, 
and  did  not  answer,  but,  stung  by  the  recollections  my 
words  awakened,  stamped  his  foot  upon  the  floor, 
trround  his  teeth,  and  corrugated  his  brow,  like  one 
under  the  influence  of  acute  physical  pain. 

"It  was  wrong— it  was  wrong!"  he  muttered  at 
length.  "  Nothing  can  excuse  it— nothing  can  atone 
for  it,— for  nothing  can  recall  those  years  of  cursed 
credulity— nothing  obliterate  them !— nothing,  no- 
thing I "  he  repeated  in  a  whisper  whose  despairing 
bitterness  precluded  all  resentment. 

•'When  I  put  the  case  to  myself,  1  own  it  was 
wrong,"  I  answered  ;  "  but  I  can  only  now  regret  that 
I  did  not  see  it  in  this  light  before,  and  that,  as  you 
say,  nothing  can  recall  the  past." 

Something  in  my  voice  or  in  the  spirit  of  this  answer 
seemed  to  alter  his  mood.     Turning  towards  me,  and 
attentively  surveying  my  face  by  the  dim  light,  he 
said,  in  a  milder  tone  than  he  had  yet  employed,— 
"  You,  too,  have  suffered,  I  suppose." 
"  I  suffered  much,  at  first." 
"  When  was  that  .»* " 

"Two  years  ago ;  and  two  years  hence  you  will  be 
as  calm  as  I  am  now,— and  far,  far  happier,  Mrust,  for 
you  are  a  man,  and  free  to  act  as  you  please.* 
'   Something  like  a  smile,  but  a  very  bitter  one,  crossed 
his  face  for  a  moment. 

"  You  have  not  been  happy  lately  }  he  said,  with  a 
kind  of  effort  to  regain  composure,  and  a  determination 
to  waive  the  further  discussion  of  his  own  calamity. 

"Happy!"  1  repeated,  almost  provoked  at  such  a 
question.     "  Could  I  be  so,  with  such  a  husband  ! " 

"  I  have  noticed  a  change  in  your  appearance  since 
the  first  years  of  your  marriage,"  pursued  he:  "1 
observed  it  to— to  that  infernal  demon,"  he  muttered 
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between  his  teeth-"  and  he  said  it  was  your  own  sour 
temper  that  was  eating  away  your   bloom-    i?» 
making  you  old  and  ugly  before^  your  tiZ  *and  hi 
already  made  his  fire-si^e^as  comVrUess  as  ^  conven 

vou     I  w;«h""'^*'  .^''  Huntingdon-nothing  move 
you.    I  wish  my  nature  were  as  calm  as  yours." 

Aly  nature  was  not  originally  calm,"  said  I      "l 


your  ^ ^ 

know^it  was'  aTetVXt^T    CheeV  uj,  7nln."  heTon' 
tin  ued,  giving  Lord  Lowborough  a  thSmp  on  the  back' 

"  of  i^'Vu'^^*^"  ^^"^^  *«  '«<^«'i  from  £m  with  looks 

of  ineffable  disgust  and  irritation.     "  Come.  I  want  to 
speak  with  you  a  bif  '-"me,  i  want  to 

"Speak,  then." 

iad7:iau  r^to  i^::^' "^'  *"  ^"-^^  ^^««^^^«  *«  *^« 

i«'I  P"®".'*  '^^"^'^  "°^  ^e  agreeable  to  me."  said  his 
lordship,  turning  to  leave  thTroom.  ' 

the  hall '  '^T^"^'"' "'!?  '^u^  ''^^^''  following  him  into 
fJ!  ..  /*  y?"  ^«  the  heart  of  a  man  it  would  be 

the  very  ticket  for  you.  It's  just  thi<5  iZ  UA"  S^ 
continued  ratW  lowering  his 'voL'bu^n'ot  enough 
t^eTlTcirJT  ^^T^/?^^  "«'^  ^«  saw,  tSoulh 
yo^re  an  nr.fJ""''  '*°°*^    ^^'^^^"   "«•      "^^   ^^ink 

?«1?;«  I  **  °^®°**  J"""  *  •*  s  only  my  rough  way  of 
S^all .  TnTl' P^^  "^^'  '^"^^  you\no5,  or  Le 
-rm  comT  ^  iff  come-stop  now  !-let  me  explain 
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hand,  and  don't  look  so  black  upon  it.     Name  time 
and  place,  and  I'll  manage  the  rest. 

"Tliat,"  answered  the  more  low,  deliberate  voice 
of  Lord  Lowborough,  «  is  just  the  remedy  my  own 
heart-or  the  devil  within  it,  suggested-to  meet  him 
and  not  to  part  without  blood.  Whether  or  he  should 
fall-or  both,  it  would  be  an  inexpressible  relief  to 

me,  it „ 

"  Just  so  !    Well  then 

"No!"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  with  deep,  deter- 
mined emphasis.  "  Though  I  hate  him  from  my  heart, 
and  should  rejoice  at  any  calamity  that  could  befall 
Wm-I'U  leave  him  to  Go'd  ;  and  though  I  abhor  my 
own  life.  I'll  leave  that  too,  to  Him  that  gave  it. 

<*  But  you  see  in  this  case,"  pleaded  Hattersley-— 

"I'll  not  hear  you!*'  exclaimed  his  comnanion, 
hastily  turning  away.  «  Not  another  word  1  I  ve 
enough  to  do  against  the  fiend  within  me. 

« ITien  you're  a  white-livered  fool,  and  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you,"  grumbled  the  tempter,  as  he  swung  him- 
self round  and  departed.  Jor-tino- 

"Right,  right.  Lord  Lowborough,"  cried  I,  darting 
out  an!  clkspW  his  burning  hand,  as  he  was  moving 
away  to  the  stairs.      "  1  begin  to  think  the  world  is 

%runL?stInding  this  sudden  ebullition,  he  turned 
upon  me  with  a  stare  of  gloomy,  bewildered  amazement, 
that  made  me  ashamed  of  the  impulse  to  which  1 
had  yielded  ;  but  soon  a  more  humanised  expression 
dawned  upon  his  countenance,  and,  before  1  could 
withdraw  my  hand,  he  pressed  it  kindly,  while  a  gkam 
of  genuine  feeling  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  he  mur- 
mured,—  ,, 

"  God  help  us  both  ! 

"  Amen  !  '^  responded  I ;  and  we  parted. 

I  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where,  doubtleM, 
my  presence  would  be  expected  by  mc«t,  desired  by 
one  or  two.  In  the  ante-room  was  Mr  Hattersley^ 
railing  against  Lord  Lowborough's  poltroonery  before 
a  select  audience,  viz.  Mr  Huntingdon,  who  was  loung- 
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XT  .^H^'  "^^i-'  "\^  '^°*^  '"  ^«  °^°  treacherous 
GrS.;  Of  i^"&hj°?  his  victim  to  scorn,  and  Mr 
Gnmsby,  standing  by,  quietly  rubbing  his  hands  and 
chuckling  with  fiendish  satisfaction.  ' 

In  the  drawing-room  I  found   Lady  Lowborouth 
evidently  in   no  very  enviable  state    of  mind    ami 

nJUff'-^^^'i  *"  P""«^^^  ^''  discomposure %^a^ 
overstrained  affectation  of  unusual  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity  very  uncalled  for  under  the  cl^cumstencS^ 
for  she  had  herself  given  the  company  to  TdeVS^S 
that  her  husband  had  received  unpWant  intellS 

ur^^nTtl'jt'i  rT"^^'^  ^'^  immediate  dIpTrt! 
fW  *?  1,  J  u^®  ^^^  ^"^®^®^  •*  so  to  bother  his  nTind 
whtl,  i  ir°"^^*  ^°  *  ^"•^"s  headache,  owi^g  to 
which,  and  the  preparations  he  judged  necessar?  to 
hasten  his  departure,  she  believed  they  would  nTLve 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  to-night.      Howe    '    she 

tht  «W    '*.'*'**S^'^  ^'^^^^  ^«^-     She^asi.     .yTng 
this  as  I  entered    and  she  darted  upon     ,.     S  f 

at-rroKe'"^'*  ^"'  '""'^^'^  ^  ^'  Snce  .tonlld^ 

fnr^^^/fu^,*"^**"^^^*^'"  continued  she,  "and  vexed 
too  for  I  think  It  my  duty  to  accompany  his  lordshTp 
and  of  course  I  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  all  my  kiS 
friends  so  unexpectedly  and  so  soon  "  ^ 

beside"he?' -f  ""*^«^^^'''  ^^^  Esther,  who  was  sitting 
beside  her,      I  never  saw  you  in  better  spirits  in  my 

"Precisely  so  my  love ;  because  I  wish  to  make  the 
best  of  your  society,  since  it  appears  this  is  to  be  ?he  la^t 
night  I  am  to  enjoy  it  till  H^ven  knows  when  -and  I 
wish  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  vou  aS'-^she 
glanced  round,  and  seeing^er  aunt's  eye  fixed  7pon 

she'sSl'd  *"°  ^''^"""•^.J'^Kly,  as  she  probably  thought 
she  started  up  and  continued,  "  to  wl^ich  end  Fll  Sl« 
J«"%««'?^--«hallI,aunt.?  shall  I,  MTnuntLL^n! 
shall  I    Iad.es  and  gentlemen-aU  ?     Very  wT  Pli 
do  my  best  to  amuse  you  "  ^         '  ^  " 

She  and  Lord  Lowborough  occupied  the  apartments 


-'-■■■     - 
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next  to  mine.  I  know  not  how  she  passed  the  night, 
but  I  lay  awake  the  greater  part  of  it  listening  to  his 
heavy  step  pacing  monotonously  up  and  down  his 
dressing-room,  which  was  nearest  my  chamber.  Once 
1  heard  him  pause  and  tb'-ow  something  out  of  the 
window  with  a  passionate  ejaculation ;  and  in  the 
morning,  after  they  were  gone,  a  keen-bladed,  clasp- 
knife  was  found  on  the  grass-plot  below  ;  a  razor,  like- 
wise, was  snapped  in  two  and  thrust  deep  into  the 
cinders  of  the  grate,  but  partially  corroded  by  the 
decaying  embers.  So  strong  had  been  the  temptation 
to  end  his  miserable  life,  so  determined  his  resolution 

to  resist  it.  ......    xu  *. 

My  heart  bled  for  him  as  I  lay  listening  to  that 
ceaseless  tread.  Hitherto  I  had  thought  too  much  of 
myself,  too  little  of  him  :  now  I  forgot  my  own  afflic- 
tions, and  thought  only  of  his— of  the  ardent  affection 
so  miserably  wasted,  the  fond  faith  so  cruelly  betrayed, 

the no,  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  his  wrongs 

—but  I  hated  his  wife  and  my  husband  more  intensely 
than  ever,  and  not  for  my  sake,  but  for  his. 

They  departed  early  in  the  morning,  before  any  one 
else  was  down,  except  myself,  and  just  as  I  was  leaving 
my  room.  Lord  Lowborough  was  descending  to  take 
his  place  in  the  carriage  where  his  lady  was  already 
ensconced  ;  and  Arthur  (or  Mr  Huntingdon  as  I  prefer 
calling  him,  for  the  other  is  my  child's  name)  had  the 
gratuitous  insolence  to  come  out  in  his  dressing-gown 
to  bid  his  "friend  "good-bye. 

"  What,  going  already,  Lowborough  !  said  he. 
"Well,  good   morning.''     He  smilingly  offered  his 

hand.  ,    ■,  ■>•      j 

I  think  the  other  would  have  knocked  him  down, 
had  he  not  instinctively  started  back  before  that  bony 
fist  quivering  with  rage  and  clenched  till  the  knuckles 
gleamed  white  and  glistening  through  the  skin.  Look- 
ing upon  him  with  a  countenance  livid  with  furious 
hate.  Lord  Lowborough  muttered  between  his  closed 
teeth  a  deadly  execration  he  would  not  have  uttered  hwl 
he  been  calm  enough  to  choose  his  words,  and  departed. 
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•i7^  ^H.o**  T*5  unchristian  spirit  now,"  said  the 

1,      ;        S"*    ,r  °®''®''  ^'^'^  "P  *°  old  friend  for  the 

f     n  *u  Tu®'  j^°"  ™^>'  ^^''«  "™>ne  if  you  like,  a..I 

1  call  that  handsome— 1  can  do  no  more  than  ofter 

restitution,  can  1  ?  " 

But  Lowborough  had  gained  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
and  was  now  crossing  the  hall  ;  and  Mr  Huntingdon' 
leanmg  over  the  banisters,  called  out,  "Give  my  love 
to  Annabella  .'and  i  wish  you  both  a  happy  journey  ." 
and  withdrew  laughing  to  his  chamber. 

He  subsequently  expressed  himself  rather  glad  she 
was  gone:  "she  was  so  deuced  imperious  and  exact- 
ing,   said  he:  "now  I  shall  be  my  own  man  again 
and  feel  rather  more  at  my  ease." 


CHAP!  ER  XXXIX 

My  greatest  source  of  uneasiness,  in  this  time  of  trial 
wa^  my  son,  whom  his  father  and  his  father's  friends 
delighted  to  encourage  in  all  the  embryo  vices  a  little 
child  can  show,  and  to  instruct  in  all  the  evil  habits  he 
could  acquire-in  a  word,  to  "make  a  man  of  him  " 
was  one  ot  their  staple  amusements ;  and  I  need  say 
no  more  to  justify  my  alarm  on  his  account,  and  my 
determination  to  deliver  him  at  any  hazard  from  the 
hands  of  such  instructors.  1  first  attinnpted  to  keen 
him  always  with  me  or  in  the  nursery,  and  gave  llachel 
particular  injunctions  never  .o  let  him  come  down  to 
dessert  as  long  as  these  "gentlemen"  stayed;  but  it 
was  no  use ;  these  orders  were  immediately  counter- 
manded and  oyerrued  by  his  father:  he  was  not  going 
to  have  the  little  fellow  moped  to  death  between  an  old 
nurse  and  a  cursed  fool  of  a  mother.  So  the  little 
tellow  came  down  every  evening  in  spite  of  his  cross 

ri?™?i*^  ^^  ^^^^"^"^  *°  ^'PP^«  ^'"6  liJ^e  papa,  to  swear 
like  Mr  Hattersley,  and  to  have  his  own  way  like  a 
man,  and  sent  mamma  to  the  devil  when  she  tried  to 
prevent  him.    I  o  see  such  things  done  with  the  roguish 
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naivete  of  that  pretty  little  child,  and  hear  such  things 
spoken  by  that  small  infantile  voice,  was  as  peculiarly 
piquant  and  irresistibly  droll  to  them  as  it  was  inex- 
pressibly distressing  and  painful  to  me  ;  and  when  he 
had  set  the  table  in  a  roar  he  would  look  round  de- 
liffhtedly  upon  them  all,  and  add  his  shrill  laugh  to 
theirs.  But  if  that  beaming  blue  eye  rested  on  me,  its 
light  would  vanish  for  a  moment,  and  he  would  say,  in 
some  concern—"  Mamma,  why  don't  you  laugh  ?  Make 
her  laugh,  papa — she  never  will." 

Hence  was  I  obliged  to  stay  among  these  human 
brutes,  watching  an  opportunity  to  get  my  child  away 
from  them  instead  of  leaving  them  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  as  1  should  always  otherwise 
have  done.  He  was  never  willing  to  go,  and  I  fre- 
quently had  to  carry  him  away  by  force,  for  which  he 
thought  me  very  cruel  and  uniust ;  and  sometimes  his 
father  would  insist  upon  my  letting  him  remain  ;  and 
then  I  would  leave  him  to  his  kind  friends,  and  retire 
to  indulge  my  bitterness  and  despair  alone,  or  to  rack 
my  brains  for  a  remedy  to  this  great  evil. 

But  here  again  1  must  do  Mr  Hargrave  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  1  never  saw  him  laugh  at  the  child's 
misdemeanov'rs,  nor  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  encour- 
agement to  his  aspirations  after  manly  accomplishments. 
But  when  anything  very  extraordinary  was  said  or  done 
by  the  infant  profligate,  I  noticed,  at  times,  a  peculiar 
expression  in  his  face  that  I  could  neither  interpret  nor 
define— a  slight  twitching  about  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth— a  sudden  flash  in  the  eye,  as  he  darted  a  sudden 
glance  at  the  child  and  then  at  me :  and  then  I  could 
fancy  there  arose  a  gleam  of  hard,  keen,  sombre,  satis- 
faction in  his  cour+eiiance  at  the  look  of  impotent  wrath 
and  anguish  he  was  too  certain  to  behold  in  miiie.    But 
on  one  occasion,  when  Arthur  had  been  behaving  par- 
ticularly ill,  and  Mr  Huntingdon  and  his  guestP  had 
been  partioularlv  provoking  and   insulting  to  nie  m 
their  encouragement  of  him,  and  I  particularly  anxious 
to  get  him  out  u.'  the  room,  and  on  the  very  point  of 
demeaning  myself  by  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  passion— 
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Mr  Hargrave  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat  with  an  aspect 
of  stern  determination,  lifted  the  child  from  his  father's 
knee  where  he  was  sitting  half  tipsy,  cocking  his  head 
and  laughing  at  me,  and  execrating  me  with  words  he 
httle  knew  the  meaning  of— handed  him  out  of  the 
room,  and,  setting  him  down  in  the  hall,  held  the  door 
open  for  me,  gravely  bowed  as  I  withdrew,  and  closed 
It  after  me.     1  heard  high  words  exchanged  between 
him  and  his  already  half-inebriated  host  as  I  departed 
leading  away  my  bewildered  and  disconcerted  boy.       ' 
But  this  should  not  continue ;  my  child  must  not 
be  abandoned  to  this  corruption :    better  far  that  he 
should  live  in  noverty  and  obscurity  with  a  fugitive 
mother,  than  in  luxury  and  affluence  with  such  a  father 
These  guests  might  not  be  with   us  long,  but  they 
would  return  again  :  and  he,  the  most  injurious  of  the 
whole,  his  child's  worst  enemy,  would  still  remain.     I 
could  endure  it  for  myself,  but  for  my  son  it  must  be 
borne  no  longer :  the  world's  opinion  and  the  feelings 
of  my  friends  must  be  alike  unheeded  here,  at  least, 
alike  unable  to  deter  me  from  my  duty.     But  where 
should  I  find  an  asylum,  and  how  obtain  subsistence 
for  us  both .?    Oh,  I  would  take  my  precious  charge  at 

early  dawn,  take  the  coach  to  M ,  flee  to  the  port 

9^ >  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  seek  a  quiet,  humble 

home  in  New  England,  where  I  would  support  myself 
and  him  by  the  labour  of  my  hands.  The  palette  and 
the  easel,  my  darling  playmates  once,  must  be  my 
sober  toil-fellows  now.  But  was  I  sufficiently  skilful  as 
an  artist  to  obtain  my  livelihood  in  a  strange  land, 
without  friends  and  without  recommendation.?  No; 
I  must  wait  a  little ;  I  must  labour  hard  to  improve 
my  talent,  and  to  produce  something  worth  while 
as  a  specimen  of  my  powers,  something  to  speak 
favourably  for  me,  whether  as  an  actual  painter  or  a 
teacher.  Brilliant  success,  of  course,  I  did  not  look 
for,  but  some  degree  of  security  from  positive  failure 
was  indispensable— I  must  not  Uke  my  son  to  starve. 
And  then  I  must  have  money  for  the  journey,  the 
passage,  and  some  little  to  support  us  in  our  retreat 
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in  case  I  should  be  unsuccessful  at  first :  and  not  too 
little  either,  for  who  could  tell  how  lonff  I  might  have 
to  struggle  with  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  others, 
m  37   own   inexperience  or  inability  to   suit    their 

*"*e8?  ,  ,      ,  , 

What  should  I  do  then  ?  Apply  to  my  brother  and 
explain  my  circumstances  and  my  resolves  to  him? 
No,  r  o  :  even  if  I  told  him  all  my  grievances,  which  I 
should  be  very  reluctant  to  do,  he  would  be  certain  to 
disapprove  of  the  step :  it  would  seem  like  madness  to 
him,  as  it  would  to  my  uncle  and  aunt,  or  to  Milicent 
No ;  I  must  have  patience  and  gather  a  hoard  of  my 
own.  Rachel  should  be  my  only  confidante — I  thought 
I  could  persuade  her  into  the  scheme  ;  and  she  should 
help  me,  first,  to  find  out  a  picture-dealer  in  some 
distant  town ;  then,  through  her  means,  I  would 
privately  sell  what  pictures  I  had  on  hand  that  would 
do  for  such  a  purpose,  and  some  of  those  I  should 
thereafter  paint.  Besides  this,  I  would  contrive  to 
dispose  of  my  jewels— not  the  family  jewels,  but  the 
few  I  brought  with  me  from  home,  and  those  my  uncle 
gave  me  on  my  marriage.  A  few  months'  arduous 
toil  might  well  be  borne  by  me  with  such  an  end  in 
view ;  and  in  the  interim  my  son  could  not  be  much 
more  injured  than  he  was  already. 

Having  formed  this  resolution,  I  immediately  set  to 
work  to  accomplish  it.  I  might  possibly  have  been 
induced  to  wax  cool  upon  it  afterwards,  or  perhans  to 
keep  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  in  my  mind  till  the 
latter  overbalanced  the  former,  and  1  was  driven  to 
relinquish  the  project  altogether,  or  delay  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  to  an  indefinite  period, — had  not  some- 
thing occurred  to  confirm  me  in  that  determination  to 
which  I  still  adhere,  which  I  still  think  I  did  well  to 
form,  and  shall  do  better  to  execute. 

Since  Lord  Lowborough's  departure,  I  had  regarded 
the  library  as  entirely  my  own,  a  secure  retreat  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  None  of  our  gentlemen  had  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  a  literary  taste,  except  Mr 
Hargrave ;   and  he,  at  present,  was  quite  contented 
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with  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day.  And 
if,  by  any  chance^  he  should  look  in  here,  I  felt  assured 
he  would  soon  depart  on  seeing  me,  for,  instead  of 
becoming  less  cool  and  distant  towards  me,  he  had 
become  decidedly  more  so  since  the  departure  of  his 
mother  and  sisters,  which  was  just  what  I  wislied.  Here, 
then,  I  set  up  my  easel,  and  here  1  worked  at  my 
canvas  from  daylight  till  dusk,  with  very  little  in- 
termission saving  when  pure  necessity,  or  my  duties 
to  little  Arthur,  called  me  away — for  I  still  thought 
proper  to  devote  some  portion  of  every  day  exclusively 
to  his  instruction  and  amusement.  But,  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  on  the  third  morning,  while  I  was 
thus  employed,  Mr  Hargrave  did  look  in,  and  did  not 
immediately  withdraw  on  seeing  me.  He  apologised 
for  his  intrusion,  and  said  he  was  only  come  for  a 
book  ;  but  when  he  had  got  it,  he  condescended  to  cast 
a  glance  over  my  picture.  Being  a  man  of  taste,  he 
had  something  to  say  on  this  subject  as  well  as  another, 
and  having  modestly  commented  on  it,  without  much 
encouragement  from  me,  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  on 
the  art  in  general.  Receiving  no  encouragement  in 
that  either,  he  dropped  it,  but  did  not  depart. 

**  You  don't  give  us  much  of  your  company,  Mrs 
Huntingdon,"  observed  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  J  went  on  coolly  mixing  and  tempering  my 
colours  ;  **  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,  for  you  must  be 
heartily  sick  of  us  all.  I  myself  am  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  companions,  and  so  weary  of  their 
irrational  conversation  and  pursuits — now  that  there  is 
no  one  to  humanise  them  and  keep  them  in  check,  since 
you  have  justly  abandoned  us  to  our  own  devices — that 
I  think  I  shall  presently  withdraw  from  amongst  them 
— probably  within  this  week — and  1  cannot  suppose 
you  will  regret  my  departure." 

He  paused.     I  did  not  answer. 

"  Probably,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  "  your  only 
regret  on  the  subject  will  be,  that  I  do  not  take  all 
my  companions  along  with  me.  I  flatter  myself, 
at   times,  that   though    among   them,  I    am   not    of 
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them  ;  but  it  is  natural  that  yon  should  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  me.     I  may  regret  this,  but  I  cannot  blame  you 

for  it" 

"  I  shall  not  rejoice  at  your  departure,  for  you  can 
conduct  yourself  like  a  gentleman, '  said  I,  thinking  it 
but  right  to  make  some  acknowledgment  for  his  good 
behaviour,  "  but  I  must  confess  I  shall  rejoice  to  bid 
adieu  to  the  rest,  inhospitable  as  it  may  appear." 

"  No  one  can  blame  you  for  such  an  avowal,"  re- 
plied he  gravely,  "  not  even  the  gentlemen  themselves,  I 
imagine.  I'll  just  tell  you,"  he  continued,  as  if  actuated 
by  a  sudden  resolution,  "  what  was  said  last  night  in 
the  dining-room,  after  you  lefl  us— perhaps  you  will 
not  mind  it,  as  you're  so  very  philosophical  on  certain 
points,"  he  added  with  a  slight  sneer.  "  They  were 
talking  about  Lord  Lowborough  and  his  delectable 
lady,  the  cause  of  whose  sudden  departure  is  no 
secret  amongst  them  ;  and  her  character  is  so  well 
known  to  them  all,  that,  nearly  related  to  me  as  she 
is,  I  could  not  attempt  to  defend  it.— Curse  me,"  he 
muttered,  par  parenthese,  "  if  I  don't  have  vengeance 
for  this  !  If  the  villain  must  disgrace  the  family,  must 
he  blazon  it  abroad  to  every  low-bred  knave  of  his 
acquaintance  ?— I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs  Huntingdon. 
Well,  they  were  talking  of  these  things,  and  some  of 
them  remarked  that,  as  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  he  might  see  her  again  when  he  pleased." 

"  *  Thank  you,'  said  he ;  *  I've  had  enough  of  her 
for  the  present :  I'll  not  trouble  to  see  her,  unless  she 
comes  to  me.' 

"'Then  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  Huntingdon, 
when  we're  gone  ? '  said  Ralph  Hattersley.  *  Do  you 
mean  to  turn  from  the  error  of  your  ways,  and  be  a 
good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  so  forth — as  1  do, 
when  I  get  shut  of  you  and  all  these  rollicking  devils 
you  caU  your  friends  ?    I  think  it's  time  ;  and  your 

wife  is  fifty  times  too  good  for  you,  you  know ' 

"And  he  added  some  praise  of  you,  which  you 
would  not  thank  me  for  repeating  —  nor  him  for 
uttering;   proclaiming    it   aloud,  as  he  did,  without 
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delicacy  or  discrimination,  in  an  audience  where  it 
seemed  profanation  to  utter  your  name  —  himself 
utterly  incapable  of  understanding  or  appreciating 
your  real  excellences.  Huntingdon,  meanwhile,  sat 
quietly  drinking  bis  wine,  or  looking  smilingly  into 
his  glass  and  offering  no  interruption  or  reply,  till 
Hattersley  shouted  out, — 
"  *  Do  you  hear  me,  man  ? ' 
" '  Yes,  go  on,'  said  he. 

" '  Nay,  I've  done,'  replied  the  other :  '  I  only  want 
to  know  if  you  intend  to  take  my  advice.' 
"'What  advice.?' 

'  Tiew  leaf,  you 
' '  ,lph,  *  and  beg 
4  bov  for  the  future.' 
wife.^  I  have  no  wife,*  replied 
Huntingdon,  looking  innocently  up  from  his  glass — '  or 
if  1  have,  look  you,  gentlemen,  I  value  her  so  highly 
that  any  one  among  you,  that  can  fancy  her,  may  have 
her  and  welcome— you  may,  by  Jove,  and  my  blessing 
into  the  bargain  ! ' 

"  I— hem — some  one  asked  if  he  really  meant  what 
he  said,  upon  which,  he  solemnly  swore  he  did,  and 
no  mistake.— What  do  you  think  of  that,  Mrs  Hunt- 
ingdon.?" asked  Mr  Hargrave,  after  a  short  pause, 
during  which  I  had  felt  he  was  keenly  examining  my 
half-averted  face. 

"  I  say,"  replied  I,  calmly,  "  that  what  he  prizes  so 
lightly,  will  not  be  long  in  his  possession." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  you  will  break  your  heart 
and  die  for  the  detestable  conduct  of  an  infamous 
villain  like  that ! " 

"  By  no  means  :    my  heart  is  too  thoroughly  dried 
to  be  broken  in  a  hurry,  and  J  mean  to  live  as  long  as 
I  can." 
"  Will  you  leave  him  then  >" 
"  Yes." 

"  When— and  how  ?  "  asked  he,  eagerly. 
"  When  I  am  ready,  and  how  I  can  manage  it  most 
effectually. " 
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"But  your  child?" 

"  My  child  goes  with  me." 

"  He  will  not  allow  it." 

*'  I  shall  not  ask  him." 

"Ah,  then,  it  is  a  secret  flight  you  meditate  !— but 
with  whom,  Mrs  Huntingdon  ?  " 

"  With  my  son—and,  possibly,  his  nurse." 

"  Alone — and  unprotected  !  But  where  can 
go.?  what  can  vou  do.''  He  will  follow  you 
bring  you  back.'' 

"  I  have  laid  my  plans  too  well  for  that.  Let  me  once 
get  clear  of  Grassdale,  and  I  shall  consider  myself  safe." 

Mr  Hargrave  advanced  one  3tep  towards  me,  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  drew  in  his  breath  to  speak  ;  but 
that  look,  that  heightened  colour,  that  sudden  sparkle 
of  the  eye,  made  my  blood  rise  in  wrath  :  I  abruptly 
turned  away,  and,  snatching  up  my  brush,  began  to 
dash  away  at  my  canvas  with  rather  too  much  energy 
for  the  good  of  the  picture. 

"  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  he  with  bitter  solemnity, 
"you  are  cruel — cruel  to  me — cruel  to  yourself." 

"  Mr  Hargrave,  remember  your  promise." 

"  I  must  speak — my  heart  will  burst  if  I  don't !  I 
have  been  silent  long  enough — and  you  must  hear 
me ! "  cried  he  boldly  intercepting  my  retreat  to  the 
uoor.  "  You  tell  me  you  owe  no  allegiance  to  your 
husband ;  he  openly  declares  himself  weary  of  you, 
and  calmly  gives  you  up  to  anybody  that  will  take  you ; 
you  are  about  to  leave  him ;  no  one  will  believe  that 
you  go  alone — all  the  world  will  say, '  She  has  left  him 
at  last,  and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  Few  can  blame 
her,  fewer  still  can  pity  him  ;  but  who  is  the  companion 
of  her  flight?*  Thus  you  will  have  no  credit  for  your 
▼irtue  (if  you  call  it  such) :  even  your  best  friends  will 
not  believe  in  it ;  because,  it  is  monstrous,  and  not  to 
be  credited — but  by  those  who  suffer,  from  the  effects 
of  it,  such  cruel  torments  that  they  know  it  to  be 
indeed  reality.  But  what  can  you  do  in  the  cold, 
rough  world  alone  ?  you,  a  young  and  inexperienced 
woman,  delicately  nurtured,  and  utterly " 
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"  In  a  word,  you  would  advise  me  to  stay  where  I 
am,"  interrupted  l.     "  Well,  I'll  see  about  it." 

"By  all  means,  leave  him!'*  cried  he  earnestly. 
"  but  NOT  alone  !     Helen  !  let  me  protect  you  \" 

"  Never  ! — while  heaven  spares  my  reason,  replied 
I,  snatching  away  the  hand  he  had  presumed  to  seiz* 
and  press  between  his  own.  But  he  was  in  for  i 
now ;  he  had  fairly  broken  the  barrior :  he  wa^ 
completely  roused,  and  determined  to  hazard  all  for 
victory. 

"  I  must  not  be  denied  ! "  exclaimed  he  vehemently; 
and  seizing  both  my  hands,  he  held  them  very  tight. 
but  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  looked  up  in  my  face 
with  a  half-imploring,  half-imperi  <u8  gaze.  '*  You 
have  no  reasDU  now:  you  are  flyng  in  the  face  of 
heaven's  decrees.  God  ha.';  designed  roe  to  be  your 
comfort  and  protector — I  feel  it— 1  kiiuw  it  as  certainly 
as  if  a  voice  from  heaven  declared  •  Ve  twain  shall  be 
one  flesh  ' — and  you  spurn  me  from  you " 

"  Let  me  go,  Mr  Hargrave  !"  said  1,  sternlv.     Bu 
he  only  tightened  his  grasp. 

"  Let      me    go  !  "     I     repeated,     quivering     v  i;! 
indignation. 

His  face  was  almost  opposite  the  window  as  he  knelt. 
With  a  slight  start,  I  saw  him  glance  towards  it ;  and 
then  a  gleam  of  malicious  triumph  lit  up  his  counte 
ance.     Looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  beheld  a  shadu 
just  retiring  round  the  corner. 

"  That  is  Grimsby,"  said  he  elil>er.iteiy.  "  He  wi  1 
report  what  he  has  seen  to  liuntuiijdon  and  all  tht 
rest,  with  such  embellishmen  >  as  le  thinks  proper. 
He  has  no  love  for  you,  Mrs  Iluntint  :on — no  reverenct 
for  your  sex— no  belief  in  virtue  o  admiration  for  its 
image.  He  will  yrive  such  a  ver  .on  of  this  story  as 
will  leave  lo  doubt  at :  "  ' 
minds  of  those  who  h« 

<Hi  can  say  can  ever  retrieve  it 
protect  you,  and  show  me  the 


and  nothing  that  I  or  y 
But  give  me  tli<'  power 
villain  that  dares  to  ius 
"  No  one  has 


1,  about  voir  character,  in  the 
!•  it.     Your  fair  fame  is  gone ; 


er  ilared  to  insult  me  as  you  arc 


ta^ 
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doinjf  now  I  "  sa 


I,  at  length  releasine  ny  hands,  and 

recoiling     om  si. 

<'  I  do  uot  in  lit  yoi  ."  cried  he :  I  worship  you. 
You  are  mv  angel— my  vinity  !  1  liy  my  powers  at 
your  feet-  and  you  must  and  shall  acrept  them  he 
exclaimed  impetuously  starting  to  his  feet—"  I  ^vlil  be 
vour  consoler  and  defender  !  and  if  your  cor  'lence 
upbraid  you  for  it,  say  I  overcame  you,  and  yo  could 
not  choose  but  yield  !  *' 

I  never  saw  a  man  so  terribly  exf   ed.     H*    J>re- 
cipitated   himself  towards   me.  snatched    u      my 

palette-knif«-  and  held  t  against  h  x.  This  st  tied 
him  :  he  stuod  and  gazed  a  me  m  a'^+onishment ;  I 
dare  say  I  looked  as  fierce  and  re^ 
moved  to  th<  bell,  and  put  ju  hand 
This  ^  med  bun  still  more.  ^^  a  1 
half-depreraung  wav«  of  the  V  ,nd,  he 
rae  from  ringing. 

"  Stand  off,  then  ! ' 
listen  tome  —1  dou't 
berutely  ami  emphat 
greater  efficacy  to  my 


ite  as   he.     I 

.on  the  cord. 

-authoritative 

ight  to  deter 


said 

ik< 

,1 


e  steppes 

jj  - 


back— "And 
ou/'  I  continued,  as  deli- 
»;       a^    I   could,   to  give  the 
ards  ;  *'  and  if  I  were  divorced 
from  my  husban=      or  i'   he  were  dead,  1  would  not 
marry  you.     Tliere  now        !  hope  you're  satisfied. 
His  face  grew    laiahed  with    nger. 
"  1  am  satisfitii,"  he  -eplied,  with  bitter  emphasis, 

old-hearted,   unnatural, 
beheld 


"that    you  are    ti 
ungr  teful  woman 


I " 


(e 


ngrateful,  sir 
"Ungrateful."  ,,     , 

'N,  Mr  I  argrave;      am  uot.     For  all  the  good 
ynu  ever  did  me,  or  ever  wished  to  do,  I  most       cerely 
thank  you  :  for  all  the  evil  you  have  done  me,  md  all 
vou  would  have  done,  1  pray  God  to  pardon  y.  u,  and 
nake  you  of  a  better  mind."  rj     * 

Here  the  door  v  s  thrown  open,  ana  Messrs  Hunt- 
uigdon  and  Hatter.-ley  appeared  without.  The  latter 
remained  in  the  hall,  busy  with  his  ram-rod  and  his 
gun  ;  the  former  walked  in,  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  surveying  Mr  llargrave  and  me,  particularly 


V: 


Hf 
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the  former,  with  a  smile  of  insupportable  meaninir 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  impudence  of  his  brazen 
?/w*°**  tl^e  »J;^*  malicious,  twinkle  of  his  eye. 
"Well,  sir?'    said  Hargrave,  interrogatively,  and 
with  the  air  of  one  prepared  to  stand  on  the  defen8i>  e. 
Well,  sir,    returned  his  host. 
"  We  want  to  know  if  you're  at  liberty  to  join  us  in 
a  go  at  the  pheasants,  Walter,"  interposed  Hattcrsley 
from  without.     "Come !  there  shall  be  nothing  shot 
w»»des,  except  a  puss  or  two  ;  I'll  vouch  for  that." 

Walter  did  not  answer,  but  walked  to  the  window 
to  collect  his  faculties.  Arthur  uttered  a  low  whisUe, 
and  followed  him  with  his  eyes.  A  slight  flush  of 
anger  rose  to  Hargrove's  cheek  ;  but  in  a  moment, 
he  turned  calmly  round,  and  said  carelessly— 

"  I  came  here  to  bid  farewell  to  Mrs  Huntingdon, 
and  tell  her  1  must  go  to-morrow." 

"  ^"™P**  •  You're  mighty  sudden  in  your  resolu- 
tion.    What  takes  you  off  so  soon,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Business,"  returned  he,  repelling  the  other's  in- 
credulous  sneer  with  a  glance  of  scornful  defiance. 

Very  good,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  Hargrave  walked 
away.  Thereupon,  Mr  Huntingdon,  gathering  his 
coat  laps  under  liis  arms,  and  setting  his  shoulder 
against  the  mantel-piece,  turned  to  me,  and,  address- 
ing me  in  a  low  voice,  scarcely  above  his  breath, 
poured  forth  a  volley  of  the  vilest  and  grossest  abuse 
it  was  possible  for  the  imagination  to  conceive  or  the 
tongue  to  utter.  I  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  him  • 
but  my  spirit  kindled  within  me,  and  when  he  had 
done,  I  replied, — 

"  If  your  accusation  were  true,  Mr  Huntingdon, 
how  dare  you  blame  me  ? "  o       > 

"She's  hit  it,  by  Jove!"  cried  Hattersley,  rearing 
his  gun  ai^inst  the  wall ;  and,  stepping  into  the  room, 
he  took  his  precious  friend  by  the  arm,  and  attempted 
to  drag  him  away.  "Come,  my  lad,"  he  muttered  ; 
true  or  false,  youVe  no  right  to  blame  her,  you 
know— nor  him  either  ;  after  what  you  said  last  ni^ht 
So  come  along."  * 
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There  was  something  implied  here  that  I  could  not 

endure. 

"Dare  you  suspect  me,  Mr  Hattersleyr  said  1, 
almost  beside  myself  with  fury. 

"Nay,  nay,  I  suspect  nobody.  It's  all  right — its 
all  right.  So  come  along,  Huntingdon,  you  black- 
guard." 

"  She  can't  deny  it ! "  cried  the  gentleman  thus 
addressed,  grinning  in  mingled  rage  and  triumph. 
"  She  can't  deny  it  if  her  life  depended  on  it ! "  and 
muttering  some  more  abusive  language,  he  walked 
into  the  hall,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  gun  from  the 
table. 

"  I  scorn  to  justify  myself  to  you  !  "  said  L  "  But 
you,"  turning  to  Hattersley,  "  If  you  presume  to  have 
any  doubts  on  the  subject,  ask  Mr  Hargrave." 

At  this,  they  simultaneously  burst  into  a  rude  laugh 
that  made  my  whole  frame  tingle  to  the  fingers*  ends. 

"Where  is  he?  I'll  ask  him  myself!"  said  I, 
advancing  towards  them. 

Suppressing  a  new  burst  of  merriment,  Hattersley 
pointed  to  the  outer  door.  It  was  half  ooen.  His 
brother-in-law  was  standing  on  the  front  without. 

"  Mr  Hargrave,  will  you  please  to  step  this  way  ?" 
said  I. 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me  in  grave  surprise. 

"Step  this  way,  if  you  please!"  I  repeated,  in  so 
determined  a  manner  that  he  could  not,  or  did  not 
choose  to  resist  its  authority.  Somewhat  reluctantly 
he  ascended  the  steps  and  advanced  a  pace  or  two  into 
the  hall. 

"  And  tell  those  gentlemen,"  I  continued — "  these 
men,  whether  or  not  I  yielded  to  your  solicitations." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Mrs  Huntingdon." 

"  You  do  understand  me,  sir ;   and  I  charge  you 

have  any,) 


upon  your  honour  as  a  gentleman,  (if  you 
to  answer  truly.     Did  I,  or  did  I  not  ? ' 


"  No,"  muttered  he,  turning  away. 
"  Speak  up,  sir  ;  they  can't  near  you. 
your  request  ?  " 


Did  I  grant 


ilffll 


I 
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ml 


I. 
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'' You  did  not." 

u  "  ?**?j  ^^^  *^,  ^^°''°  s^e  didn't/'  said  Hatteraler 
"or  he'd  never  look  80  black."  "aitersiey, 

"I'm  willing  to  grant  you  the  satisfaction   of  a 
gjntleman    Huntingdon/'  said  Mr  Hargrave,  calmly 

^^i:::'  '''''''  '"'  -^*^  ^  ^'"^  —  «Poa  bil 
"Go  to  the  deuce  1"  replied  the  latter,  with  an 

"You  know  where  to  find  me,  should  you  feel 
disposed  to  send  a  friend."  ^ 

intfnra\?oTlrul;rer' '"""  "^"  ^^^  *^«  ^"--  *^- 

,    "  I  don't  care  what  he  sees/'  said  I,  "  or  what  he 

Zf«TlL**"*  r/  ^^  Hfttersley,  whe'n  you  Cr  my 
name  be  led  and  slandered,  will  you  defend  it  ?  «     ^ 
1  wul. 

I  instantly  departed,  and  shut  myself  into  the 
library.  U^hat  could  possess  me  to  make  such  a 
request  of  such  a  man?  *1  cannot  tel?,  "ut  drowning 
men  catch  at  straws :  they  had  driven  me  desperSf 

^o  orr^J'"  '  ^  *'"''^^>'  ^°«^  ^^''^  ^  said.  The?e  w« 
no  other  to  preserve  my  name  from  being  blackened 

?hro^.rtr^  a'noiig  this  nest  of  boon  com^nioi^s,  and 
through  them,  perhaps,  into  the  world  ;  and  beside 
Sr^imsr/"""?  r '?^  of  a  husband,  the  baU,  malignant 
niZn  ^'  ""*  *^!,  ?^'*  r^"^'°  Hargrave,  this  boorish 
ruffian  cwrse  and  brutal  as  he  was,  shone  like  a  glow^ 
wonn  in  the  dark,  among  its  fellow  worms.  ""^^  «^'**'' 

fh.;  I    t  *''?^\'^*^  *^'^  •    ^'°"^^  I  e^er  have  imagined 

»;  oln^'*"^^  *?  ^e^'"^  ^  ^'  «"«h  insultsTnder 
my  own  roof-to  hear  such  things  spoken  in  mv 
presence-nay,  spoken  to  me  and  of  me-and  by  th"se 
Inrc3Yh*°  ^^-rn^^-^  the  name  of  gcntfcment 
ah^«*rai^  ^'f*  imagined  that  1  should  have  been 
«  fiJ^ll  T  »*?»,^,l°>iy>*nd  to  repel  their  insults 
as  firmly  and  as  boldly  as  I  had  done.?    A  hardness 


' 
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guch  as  this,  is  taught  by  rough  experience  and  despair 

alone. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  chased  one  another  through 
my  mind,  as  1  paced  to  and  fro  the  room,  and  longed 
—oh,  how  I  longed — to  take  my  child  and  leave  them 
now,  without  an  hour's  delay  !  But  it  could  not  be  ; 
there  was  work  before  me— hard  work,  that  must  be 

done. 

''Then  let  me  do  it,"  said  1,  "and  lose  not  a 
moment  in  vain  repinings,  and  idle  chaiings  against 
my  fate,  and  those  who  influence  it." 

And  conquering  my  agitation  with  a  powerful  effort, 
1  immediately  resumed  my  task,  and  laboured  hard  all 

day. 

Mr  Hargrave  did  depart  on  the  morrow  ;  and  1  have 
never  seen  him  since.      'ITie  others  stayed  on  for  two 
or  three  weeks  longer  ;  but  I  kept  aloof  from  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  still  continued  my  labour,  anc 
have  continued  it,  with  almost  unabated  ardour,  to 
the  present  day.     1  soon  acquainted  Rachel  with  my 
design,  confiding  all  my  motives  and  intentions  to  her 
ear,  and,  much  to  my  agreeable  surprise,  found  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  her  to  enter  into  my  views. 
She  is  a  sober,  cautious  woman,  but  she  po  hates  her 
maptoi,  and  so  loves  her  mistress  and  her  nursling, 
that  after  several  ejaculations,  a  few  faint  objections, 
and  many  tears  and  lamentations  that   I  should  be 
brought  to  such  a  pass,  she  applauded  my  resolution 
and  consented  to  aid  me  with  all  her  might— on  one 
condition,   only  —  that    she   might  share  my  exile  : 
otherwise,  she  was  utterly  inexorable,  regard"  .f<  a  at 
perfect  madness   for  me*  and    Arthur    to    i^o  ;'  ne. 
With  touching  generosity,  she  modestly  offc-        .o  aid 
ma  with  her  little  hoard  of  savings,  hoping  I  would 
"  excuse  her  for  the  liberty,  but  really,  if  1  would  do 
her  the  favour  to  accept  it  as  a  loan,  she  would  be 
very  happy."     Of  course  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing;— but  now,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  gathered  a 
little  hoard  of  my  own,  and  my  preparations  are  so  far 
advanced,  that  I   am  looking   forward  to  a  speedy 
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emancipation.  Only  let  the  stormy  severitv  of  tKic 
winter  weather  be  somewhat  abatS^  ^d  thin  some 
mormng  Mr  Huntingdon  will  come  down  to  a"iffv 
breakfast-table  and  perhaps  be  clamouring  thrS 
the  house  for  his  invisible  wife  and  child"  when  thfv 

-or  It  may  be  more,  for  we  shall  leave  him  hours 
before  the  dawn,  and  it  is  not  probable  he  will  discove" 

1  Z  f  ,^«'^'V""*''  '*•«  ^^y '«  f*r  advanced. 
rJ..u  ^"^y  a^>^e  to  the  evils  that  may  and  must 
result  upon  the  step  I  am  about  to  take  ;  Ltl  nTv^r 
waver  m  my  resolution,  because  I  never  forget  mv 
son.  It  was  only  this  morning-while  I  puS  mv 
usual  employment,  he  was  sitting  at  my  fee?  ouieSv 
playing  with  the  shreds  of  canvas^  I  had^hro  J  uZ 
S  a'^i?:^  ~\"'  ^'^™i°^  ^^«  ^^h^'-^'s^  occupied, Tr 
|^vei;«S;d,-""^'^  "P  "'^*'""y  ^"  my^face'Si 

^"  wu™™*'  why  are  you  wicked  .>" 

«  D    ?  ^„   y°"  ^  "^^  wicked,  love  ?  " 
Rachel.*' 

*''' W.'iiVlf^"^^''^®^  °®^®'*  ^>d  8o>  I  am  certain." 

Then    !fw    °^  **«""!•  P^P*'"  '•^P"^^  »>«  thoughtfully. 
I'll  ♦  'ii  ^\*  reflective  pause,  he  added,  "At  W 

iaia^  frJ''^^'"^  '  got  ti  know:  whentmlSS; 
papa.  If  I  say  mamma  wants  me,  or  mamma  save  I'm 
not  to  do  something  that  he  tells  me  to  do^he  alwl^ 
says.  Mamma  be  damned,'  and  Rachel  says  it's  onfv 
Xf  tH^'  *^"*  "'•^  ?™"«^-  So  mrm'mrtha^ 
wo.Ildn'l  ••        ^""^  '""'*  ^  wicked-and  I  wi^h  you 

Jl  ^'^u^^"*  ""^'l^'  '  '*'»  "ot.     l-hose  are  bad  words 

?h°em:;i  t'  '7w''^°  T  *'^"'  °^  ^^^^^^  >-"-  tS'.; 
io«;  !!i  ?**^   ^^^^^    cannot    make   neoole   be 

damned,  nor  show  that  they   deserve  it     gS   Jn 
judge  us  by  our  own  thoughts  anrdeeds,  not  fat  wTa 

sgoken,  Arthur,  remember  never  to  repeat  them  •  it  is 


m 
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'Then  it's  papa  that's  wicked/'  said  he,  ruefully. 

"  Papa  is  wronff  to  say  such  things,  and  you  will  be 
very  wrong  to  imitate  him  now  that  you  know  better." 

"  What  is  imitate  >  " 

*'To  do  as  he  does." 

"Does  he  know  better.^" 

''Perhaps  he  does  ;  but  that  is  nothing  to  you." 

"  If  he  doesn't,  you  ought  to  tell  him,  mamma." 

"I  have  told  him." 

The  little  moralist  |)aused  and  pondered.  I  tried  in 
vain  to  divert  his  mind  from  the  subject. 

*'  I'm  sorry  papa's  wicked/*  said  he  mournfully,  at 
length,  "  for  I  don*t  want  him  to  go  to  hell."  And  so 
saying  he  burst  into  tears. 

I  consoled  him  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  his  papa 

would  alter  and  become  good  before  he  died but  is 

it  not  time  to  deliver  him  from  such  a  parent? 


CHAPTER  XL 

January  10th,  1827.  —  While  writing  the  above, 
yesterday  evening,  I  sat  in  the  drawing-room.  Mr 
Huntingdon  was  present,  but,  as  I  thought,  asleep  on 
the  sofa  behind  me.  He  had  risen,  however,  unknown 
to  me,  and,  actuated  by  some  base  spirit  of  curiosity, 
been  looking  over  my  shoulder  for  I  know  not  how 
long  ;  Iv  <•  when  I  had  laid  aside  my  pen,  and  was  about 
to  close  the  book,  he  suddenly  placed  his  liand  upon  it, 
and  saying — "  With  your  leave,  my  dear,  I'll  have  a 
look  at  this,"  forcibly  wrested  it  from  me,  and,  draw- 
ing a  chair  to  the  table,  composedly  sat  down  to 
examine  it — turning  back  leaf  after  leaf  to  find  an 
explanation  of  what  he  had  read.  Unluckily  for  me, 
he  was  more  sober  that  night  than  he  usually  is  at 
guch  an  hour. 

Of  course  I  did  not  leave  him  to  pursue  this  occupa- 
tion in  quiet :  I  made  several  attempts  to  snatch  the 
book  from  his  hands,  but  he  held  it  too  firmly  for  that ; 


i 


, 
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I  upbraided  him  in  bitterness  aud  scorn  for  his  mean 
I  and  dishonourable  conduct,  but  that  had  no  effect  upon 

him  ;  and,  finally,  I  extinguished  both  the  candles, 
but  be  only  wheeled  round  to  the  fire,  and  raisinir  a 
blaze  sufficient  for  his  purposes,  calmly  continued  the 
investigation.  I  had  serious  thoughts  of  getting  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  extinguishing  that  light  too ;  but 
It  was  evident  his  curiosity  was  too  keenly  excited  to 
be  quenched  by  that,  and  the  more  I  manifested  my 
anxiety  to  baffle  his  scrutiny,  the  greater  would  be  his 
determination  to  persist  in  it— besides  it  was  too  late. 

It  seems  very  interesting,  love,"  said  he,  lifting 
his  head  and  turning  to  where  I  stood  wringing  my 

fc  ]n„1?!  in  r^^u  *  /^^^  ^"'^  *°«^"'«^  *   "  b"t  it's  ™theV 

I  M?? '    u^  ^**°''  "}  '*  ^°™«  ***^«'  *'™e  ;-and  meanwhUe, 

^ArPr"°'®  y^^  ^^^  yo"*"  ^eys,  my  dear." 

"  M  hat  keys  ?  " 

"The  keys  of  your  cabinet,  desk,  drawers,  and 
out^hirhanr  ^'*"  P®^^«^'"  ^^'^  ^^'  "Sing  and  holding 

"Tye  not  got  them,"  I  replied.  The  key  of  my 
desk,  in  fact,  was,  at  that  moment,  in  the  lock,  and 
the  others  were  attached  to  it. 

fW^  u°r"i™"»*l^°,'^^r  ****">*' «»»d  J^e;   "and  if 
that  old  devil,   Rachel,   doesn't  immediately  deliver 

friu  P^    ®  *^*™P^  ^  ^'^^  baggage  to-morrow." 
fehe  doesn  t  know  where  they  are,«  I  answered, 
ouietly  placing  my  hand  upon  them,  and  taking  them 
from  the  desk,  as  I  thought,  unobserved.     "  I  know, 
but  J  shall  not  give  them  up  without  a  reason." 

1     ^  u     J  ^^V'*  *°°*"  ^'<^  ^•^  suddenly  seizing  my 

closed  hand  and  rudely  abstracting  them  from  it.     He 

tiien  took  up  one  of  the  candles  and  relighted  it  by 

thrusting  it  into  the  fire.  ^ 

"Now,then,«  sneered  he,  "we  must  have  a  con- 

!X\r  s?u'dLT''^-     ^"*'  '^''  '''  "«  *^^«  ^  p-p 

i^t'^t  P?*k'"*^  '**«,^«3:!  '"'o  his  pocket,  he  walked 
into  the  library.  I  followed,  whether  with  the  dim 
Idea  of  preventing  mischief,  or  only  to  know  the  worst. 
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I  can  hardly  telL  My  painting  materials  were  laid 
together  on  the  corner  table,  ready  for  to-morrow's 
use,  and  only  covered  with  a  cloth.  He  soon  spied 
them  out,  and  putting  down  the  candle,  deliberately 
proceeded  to  cast  them  into  the  fire — palette,  paints, 
bladders,  pencils,  brushes,  varnish — I  saw  them  all 
consumed— the  palette-knives  snapped  in  two — the  oil 
and  turpentine  sent  hissing  and  roaring  up  the  chim- 
ney.    He  then  rang  the  bell. 

'*  Benson,  take  those  things  away,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  easel,  canvas,  and  stretcher ;  "  and  tell  the 
housemaid  she  may  kindle  the  fire  with  them :  your 
mistress  won't  want  them  any  more." 

Benson  paused  aghast  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Take  them  away,  Benson,"  said  I ;  and  his  master 
muttered  an  oath. 

"  And  this  and  all,  sir  }  "  said  the  astonished  servant, 
referring  to  the  half-finished  picture. 

"  That  and  all,"  replied  the  master  ;  and  the  things 
were  cleared  away. 

Mr  Huntingdon  then  went  up  stairs.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  him,  but  remained  seated  in  the  arm- 
chair, speechless,  tearless,  and  almost  motionless,  till 
he  returned  about  half  an  hour  after,  and  walking  up 
to  me,  held  the  candle  in  my  face  and  peered  into  my 
eyes  with  looks  and  laughter  too  insulting  to  be  borne. 
With  a  sudden  stroke  of  my  hand,  1  dashed  the  candle 
to  the  floor. 

"  Hal-lo  !  "  muttered  he,  starting  back — "  She's  the 
very  devil  for  spite  !  Did  ever  any  mortal  see  such 
eyes?-  they  shine  in  the  dark  like  a  cat's.  Oh,  you're 
a  sweet  one  !  ''—so  saying,  he  gathered  up  the  candle 
and  the  candlestick.  The  former  being  broken  as  well 
as  extinguished,  he  rang  for  another. 

'*  Benson,  your  mistress  has  broken  the  candle : 
bring  another." 

"  You  expose  yourself  finely,"  observed  I  as  the  man 
QCPflrtftd 

^I  didn't  say  I'd  broken  it,  did  I  ? "  returned  he. 
He  then  threw  my  keys  into  my  lap,  saying — "  There ! 


I 
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jrou'll  find  nothing  gone  but  your  money,  and  the 
jewels— and  a  few  little  trifles  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
take  into  my  own  possession,  lest  your  mercantile  spirit 
should  be  tempted  to  turn  them  into  gold.  I've  left 
vou  a  few  sovereigns  in  your  purse,  which  I  expect  to 
last  you  through  the  month— at  all  events,  when  you 
want  more  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  an  account 
of  how  thats  spent.  I  shall  put  you  upon  a  small 
monthly  allowance,  in  future,  for  your  own  private 
expenses  ;  and  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  any  more 
about  my  concerns  ;  I  shall  look  out  for  a  steward,  my 
dear ;  I  won't  expose  you  to  the  temptation.  And  as 
for  the  household  matters,  Mrs  Greaves  must  be  very 
particular  in  keeping  her  accounts :  we  must  go  upon 
an  entirely  new  plan "  *^ 

"What  great  discovery  have  you  made  now,  Mr 
Huntmgdon  ?    Have  I  attempted  to  defraud  you  ?  " 

"  Not  in  money  matters,  exactly,  it  seems,  but  it's 
best  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation." 

Here  iienson  entered  with  the  candles,  and  there 
followed  a  brief  interval  of  silence ;  I  sitting  still  in 
my  chair,  and  he  standing  ^vith  his  back  to  the  fire, 
silently  triumphing  in  my  i     pair. 

"And  so,"  said  he  at  leu-^h,  "you  thought  to  dis- 
grace me,  did  you,  by  running  away  and  turning  artist, 
and  supporting  yourself  by  the  labour  of  your  hands, 
forsooth  ?  And  you  thought  to  rob  me  of  my  son  too, 
and  bring  him  up  to  be  a  dirty  Yankee  tradesman,  or  a 
low,  beggarly  painter?" 

t^^y^'  ^  obviate  his  becoming  such  a  gentleman  as 
his  father. 

"It's  well  you  couldn't  keep  your  own  secret— ha, 
ha  !  It  8  well  these  women  must  be  blabbing— if  they 
haven't  a  friend  to  talk  to,  they  must  whisper  their 
secrets  to  the  fishes,  or  write  them  on  the  sand,  or 
something ;  and  it's  well  too  I  wasn't  over  full  to-night 
now  I  think  of  it,  or  1  might  have  snoozed  away  and 
never  dreamt  of  looking  what  my  sweet  lady  was 
about— or  I  might  have  lacked  the  sense  or  the  power 
to  carry  my  point  like  a  man,  as  I  have  done." 
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Leaving  him  to  his  self-congratulations,  I  rose  to 
secure  my  manuscript,  for  I  now  remembered  it  had 
been  left  upon  the  drawing-room  table,  and  I  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  save  myself  the  humiliation  of 
seeing  it  in  his  hands  again.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  his  amusing  himself  over  my  secret  thoughts  and 
recollections  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  would  And  little 
good  of  himself  therein  indited,  except  in  the  former 
part — and  oh,  I  would  sooner  burn  it  all  than  he  should 
read  what  I  had  written  when  I  was  such  a  fool  as  to 
love  him  ! 

"And  by  the  by,"  cried  he  as  I  was  leaving  the 
room,  "you'd  better  tell  that  d — d  old  sneak  of  a 
nurse  to  keep  out  of  my  way  for  a  day  or  two — Pd  pay 
her  her  wages  and  send  her  packing  to-morrow,  but  1 
know  she'd  do  more  mischief  out  of  the  house  than 
in  it. 

And  as  I  departed,  he  went  on  cursing  and  abusing 
my  faithful  friend  and  servant  with  epithets  I  will  not 
deiile  this  paper  with  repeating.  I  went  to  her  as  soon 
as  I  bad  put  away  my  book,  and  told  her  how  our 
project  was  defeated.  Slie  was  as  much  distressed  and 
horritied  as  I  was — and  more  so  than  I  was  that  night, 
for  1  was  partly  stunned  by  the  blow,  and  partly 
excited  and  supported  against  it  by  the  bitterness  of 
my  wrath.  But  in  the  morning,  when  I  woke  without 
that  cheering  hope  that  had  been  my  secret  comfort 
and  support  so  long,  and  all  this  dav,  when  I  h<ive  wan- 
dered about  restless  and  objectless,  shunning  my 
husband,  shrinking  even  from  my  child — knowing  that 
I  am  unfit  to  be  his  teacher  or  companion,  hoping 
notliing  for  his  future  life,  and  fervently  wishing  he 
had  never  been  born — I  felt  the  full  extent  of  my 
calamity — and  I  feel  it  now.  1  know  that  day  after 
day  such  feelings  will  return  upon  me :  I  am  a  slave — 
a  prisoner — but  that  is  nothing ;  if  it  were  myself 
alone,  I  would  not  complain,  but  I  am  forbidden  to 
rescue  my  son  from  ruin,  and  what  was  once  my  only 
consolation,  is  become  the  crowning  source  of  my 
despair. 
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Have  I  no  faith  in  God  ?  I  try  to  look  to  him  and 
raise  my  heart  to  Heaven,  but  it  will  cleave  to  the 
dust :  1  can  only  say— '"  He  hath  hedged  me  about, 
that  I  cannot  get  out ;  he  hath  made  my  chain  heavy. 
He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me 
drunken  with  wormwood:"—!  forget  to  add — "But 
though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion 
according  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies.  For  he 
doth  not  afflict  willingly  nor  grieve  the  children  of 
men."  1  ought  to  think  of  this  :  and  if  there  be 
nothing  but  sorrow  for  me  in  this  world,  what  is  the 
longest  life  of  misery  to  a  whole  eternity  of  peace? 
And  for  my  little  Arthur— has  he  no  friend  but  me? 
Who  was  it  said,  "  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should 
perish  "  ? 


I  ) 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

March  20th. — Having  now  got  rid  of  Mr  Huntingdon 
for  a  season,  my  spirits  begin  to  revive.  He  left  me 
early  in  February  ;  and  the  moment  he  was  gone,  I 
breathed  again,  and  felt  my  vital  energy  return  ;  not 
with  the  hope  of  escape — he  has  taken  care  to  leave  me 
no  visible  chance  of  that — but  with  a  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  existing  circumstances.  Here  was 
Arthur  left  to  me  at  last ;  and  rousing  from  my  de- 
spondent apathy,  I  exerted  all  my  powers  to  eradicate 
the  weeds  that  had  been  fostered  in  his  infant  mind, 
and  sow  again  the  good  seed  they  had  rendered  unpro- 
ductive. Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  a  barren  or  a  stony 
soil ;  if  weeds  spring  fast  there,  so  do  better  plants. 
His  apprehensions  are  more  quick,  his  heart  more  over- 
flowing with  affection  than  ever  his  father's  could  have 
been ;  and  it  is  no  Impeless  task  to  bend  him  to  obedience 
and  win  him  to  love  and  know  his  own  true  friend,  a.s 
long  as  there  is  no  one  to  counteract  my  efforts. 

I  had  much  trouble  at  first  in  breaking  him  off  those 
evil  habits  his  father  had  taught  him  to  acquire,  but 
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already  that  difficulty  is  nearly  vanquished  uow :  bad 
language  seldom  detiles  his  mouth,  and  I  have  succeeded 
in  giving  him  an  absolute  disgust  for  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  I  hope  not  even  his  father  or  his  father's 
friends  will  be  able  to  overcome.  He  was  inordinately 
fond  of  them  for  so  young  a  creature,  and,  remembering 
my  unfortunate  father  as  well  as  his,  I  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  taste.  But  if  I  had  stinted  him  in 
his  usual  quantity  of  wine,  or  forbid<len  him  to  taste  it 
altogether,  that  would  only  have  increased  his  partiality 
for  it,  and  made  him  regard  it  as  a  greater  treat  than 
I  therefore  gave  him  quite  as  much  as  his  father 


ever. 


was  accustomed  to  allow  him — as  much,  indeed,  as  he 
desired  to  have,  but  into  every  glass  1  surreptitiously 
introduced  a  small  quantity  of  tartar-emetic — just 
enough  to  produce  inevitable  nausea  and  depression 
without  positive  sickness.  Finding  such  disagreeable 
consequences  invariably  to  result  from  this  indulgence, 
he  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  but  the  more  he  shrank  from 
the  daily  treat,  the  more  1  pressed  it  upon  him,  till 
his  reluctance  was  strengthened  to  perfect  abhorrence. 
When  he  was  thoroughnr  disgusted  with  every  kind  of 
wine,  I  allowed  him,  at  his  own  request,  to  try  brandy 
and  water,  and  then  gin  and  water ;  for  the  little  toper 
was  familiar  with  them  all,  and  I  was  determined  that 
all  should  be  equally  hateful  to  him.  This  1  have  now 
effected ;  and  since  he  declares  that  the  taste,  the  smell, 
the  sight  of  any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
sick,  1  have  given  up  teasing  him  about  them,  except  now 
and  then  as  objects  of  terror  in  cases  of  misbehaviour : 
*'  Arthur,  if  you're  not  a  good  boy  I  shall  give  you  a 
glass  of  wine,"  or  "  Now  Arthur,  if  you  say  that  again 
you  shall  have  some  brandy  and  water,"  is  as  good  as 
any  other  threat;  and,  once  or  twice,  when  he  was 
sick,  I  have  obliged  the  poor  child  to  swallow  a  little 
wine  and  water  without  the  tartar-emetic,  by  way  of 
medicine ;  and  this  practice  I  intend  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come ;  not  that  I  think  it  of  any  real 
service  in  a  physical  sense,  but  becauno  I  am  determined 
to  enlist  all  the  powers  of  association  in  my  service :  I 
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wish  this  aversion  to  be  so  deeply  grounded  in  \m 
nature  that  nothing  in  after-life  may  be  able  to  over 
come  it 

Thus,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  secure  him  from  this 
one  vice ;  and  for  the  rest,  if  on  his  futher  s  return  I 
find  reason  to  apprehend  that  my  good  lessons  will  be 
all  destroyed — if  Mr  Huntingdon  commence  again  the 
game  of  teaching  the  child  to  hate  and  despUe  his 
mother  and  emulate  his  father's  wickedness,  1  wiL  yet 
deliver  my  son  from  his  hands.  I  have  devised  another 
scheme  that  might  be  resorted  to  in  such  a  case,  and  if 
I  could  but  obtain  my  brother's  consent  and  assis^iance, 
I  should  not  do;;bt  of  its  success.  The  old  hall  where 
he  and  I  were  Lo  ii,  and  where  our  mother  died,  is  not 
now  inhabited,  nor  yet  quite  sunk  into  decay,  as  1 
believe.  Now  if  i  could  persuade  him  to  have  one  or 
two  rooms  made  uabi table,  and  to  let  them  to  me  as  a 
stranger,  I  might  live  there,  with  my  child,  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  still  support  myself  by  my  favourite 
art.  He  should  lend  me  the  money  to  begin  with,  and 
I  would  pay  him  back  and  live  in  lowly  independence 
and  strict  seclusion,  for  the  house  stands  in  a  lonely 
place,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
he  himself  should  negotiate  the  sale  of  my  pictures  tor 
me.  I  have  arranged  the  whole  plan  in  my  head  ;  and 
all  I  want,  is  to  persuade  Frederick  to  be  of  the  same 
mind  as  mvself.  He  is  coming  to  see  me  soon,  and 
then  I  will  make  the  proposal  to  him,  having  first 
enlightened  him  upon  my  circumstances  sufficiently 
to  excuse  the  project. 

Already,  I  believe,  he  knows  much  more  of  my 
situation  than  I  have  told  him.  I  can  tell  this  by 
the  air  of  tender  sadness  pervading  his  letters  ;  and 
by  the  fact  of  his  so  seldom  mentioning  my  husband, 
and  generally  evincing  a  kind  of  covert  bitterness  when 
he  does  refer  to  him  ;  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  never  coming  to  see  me  when  Mr  Huntingdon 
is  at  home.  But  he  has  never  openly  expressed  any 
disapprobation  of  him  or  sympathy  for  me  ;  he  has 
never  asked  any  questions,  or  said  anything  to  invite 
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my  confiilcnce.  Had  he  done  so,  I  should  probably 
have  h:i  t  at  few  corn'calnHiits  from  him.  l*»?rhaps 
he  feels  hurt  at  my  > *■  rve.  He  is  a  strange  being  - 
I  wish  we  knew  ach  luhor  bett(  r.  He  used  to  spend 
.1  month  at  iS  .i  liii^dey  every  y^ar,  l)efore  I  was 
married  ;  but,  since  our  father'?  death,  I  have  only 
seen  him  once,  wlien  he  came  for  a  few  days  while  Mr 
Huntingdon  was  away.  He  shall  stay  many  days  this 
time,  and  there  shall  be  more  candour  and  cordiality 
between  us  than  ever  there  was  before,  since  our  early 
childhood:  my  hear,  clings  to  him  more  tlian  evp?- ; 
an<l  my  soul  i«  sick  of  solitude. 

i\pril  If3th.--He  is  come  and  gone.  He  wotui  nov 
stay  above  a  fortnight.  The  time  passed  quickly,  but 
very,  very  happily,  and  it  has  done  me  good.  I  must 
have  a  bad  disj»  sition,  for  my  misfortunes  have  soured 
and  eml»ittered  me  exceedingly :  I  was  beginning 
insensibly  to  cherish  very  unamiable  feelings  against 
my  fellow  mortals — the  male  part  of  them  especially  ; 
but  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  there  is  at  least  one  among 
them  worthy  to  be  trusted  and  esteemed  ;  and  doubt- 
less there  are  more,  though  I  have  never  known  them 
—unless  I  except  poor  Lord  Lowhorough,  and  he  was 
bad  enough  in  his  day  ;  but  what  would  Frederick 
have  been,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  world,  and  mingled 
from  his  childhood  with  such  men  as  these  of  my 
acijuaintance  }  and  what  will  Arthur  be,  with  all  his 
natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  if  I  do  not  save  him 
from  that  world  and  those  companions  ?  I  mentioned 
my  fpiis  to  Frederick,  and  introduced  the  subject  of 
my  p'an  of  rescue  on  the  evening  after  his  arrival, 
when  I  presented  my  little  son  to  his  uncle. 

'*  He  is  like  you,  Frederick,"  said  I,  "  in  some  of 
his  moods  :  I  soinetimos  think  he  resembles  you  more 
than  his  father ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  You  flatter  me,  Helen,  replied  he,  stroking  the 
child's  soft,  wavy  locks. 

"  No, — you  will  think  it  no  compliment  when  I  tell 
you  I  would  rather  have  him  to  resemble  Benson  than 
his  father." 
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He  slightly  elevated  his  eyebrows,  but  said  nothiiifr. 

"Do  you  know  what  sort  of  man  Mr  Huntingdon 
ia  ?  "  said  L 

"I  think  I  have  an  idea." 

"  Have  you  so  clear  an  idea  that  you  can  liear. 
without  surprise  or  disapproval,  that  I  mediUUe 
escaping  with  that  child  to  some  secret  asylum 
where  we  can  live  in  peace  and  never  see  him 
again  ?  " 

"  Is  it  really  so  ?  " 

"If  you  have  not,"  continued  I,  'I'll  tell  you 
something  more  about  him,"— and  I  gave  a  sketcii 
of  his  general  conduct,  and  a  more  particular  account 
of  his  beliaviour  with  regard  to  his  child,  and  ex- 
plained my  apprehensions  on  the  latter^s  account,  and 
my  determination  to  deliver  him  from  his  father's 
influence. 

Frederick   was    exceedingly  indignant   against   Mr 
Huntingdon,  and  very  much  grieved  for  nr.e  ;  but  still 
he  looked  upon  my  project  as  wild  and  impracticable  ; 
he  deemed   my  fears  for  Arthur  disproportioned  to  the 
circumstances,  and  opposed  so  many  objections  to  my 
plan,    and    devised    so    many    milder     methods     for 
ameliorating   my    condition,    that    I    was   obliged    to 
enter  into  further   details   to   convince   him  that  my 
husband    was    utterly  incorrigible,  and    that  nothing 
could   persuade   him    to   give    up    his  son,    whatever 
became  of  me,  he  being  as  fully  determined  the  child 
should  not  leave  him,  as  I  was  not  to  leave  the  child  ; 
and   that,    in  fact,    nothing   would   answer   but   this, 
unless  I  fled  the  country,  as  I  had  intended  before. 
To  obviate  that,  he  at  length  consented  to  have  one 
wing  of  the  old  Hall  put  into  a  halitable  condition,  as 
a  place  of  refuge  against  a  time  of  need ;  but  ho|)ed  I 
would  not  take  advantaj^e  of  it,  unless  circumstances 
should  render  it  really  necessary,  which  I  was  ready 
enough   to  promise  ;    for   though,    for   my  own  sake, 
such  a  hermitage  appears   like   paradise    itself,  com- 
pared with  my  present  situation,  yet  for  my  friends' 
sakes— for  Milicent  and  Esther,  my  sisters  in  heart  and 
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affection,  for  the  poor  tenants  of  Grassdale,  and  above 
all  for  my  aunt— I  will  stay  if  1  possibly  can. 

July  29th.— Mrs  Hargrave  and  her  dau}i;hter  are 
comeback  from  London.  Esther  is  full  of  her  first 
season  in  town  ;  but  she  is  still  heart-whole  and  unen- 
gaged. Her  mother  sought  out  an  excellent  match 
for  her,  and  even  brought  the  g^entleman  to  lav  his 
heart  and  fortune  at  her  feet ;  but  Esther  had  the 
audacity  to  refuse  the  noble  gifts.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  family  and  large  possessions,  but  the  naughty  girl 
maintained  he  was  as  old  as  Adam,  ugly  as  sin,  and 

hateful  as one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

"  But,  indeed,  I  had  a  hard  time  of  it,"  said  she  : 
"  mamma  was  very  greatly  disappointed  at  the  failure 
of  her  darling  project,  and  very,  very  angry  at  my 
obstinate  resistance  to  her  will,  and  is  so  still ;  but 
I  can't  help  it.  And  Walter,  too,  is  so  seriously 
displeased  at  my  perversity  and  absurd  caprice,  as  he 
calls  it,  that  I  fear  he  will  never  forgive  me— I  did 
not  think  he  could  be  so  unkind  as  he  has  lately  shown 
himself.  But  Milicent  begged  me  not  to  yield,  and 
I'm  sure,  Mrs  Huntingdon,  if  you  had  seen  the  man 
they  wanted  to  palm  upon  me,  you  would  have  advised 
me  not  to  take  him  too." 

"  I  should  have  done  so  whether  I  had  seen  him  or 
not,"  said  I.     "  It  is  enough  that  you  dislike  him.'* 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so  ;  though  mamma  affirmed 
you  would  be  quite  shocked  at  my  niidutiful  conduct— 
you  can't  imagins  how  she  lectures  me  — I  am  dis- 
obedient and  ungrateful ;  1  am  thwartiijg  her  wishes, 
wronging  my  brother,  and  making  myself  a  burden  on 
her  hands— I  sometimes  fear  she'll  overcome  me  after 
all.  I  have  a  strong  will,  but  so  has  she,  and  when 
she  says  such  bitter  things,  it  provokes  me  to  such  a 
pass  that  I  feel  inclined  to  do  as  she  bids  me,  and  then 
break  my  heart  and  say,  *  There,  mamma,  it's  all  your 

"Pray  don't!"  said  I.  "Obedience  from  such  a 
motive  would  be  positive  wickedness,  and  certain  to 
bring  the  punishment  it  deserves.     Stand  firm,  and 
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your  mamma  will  soon  relinquish  her  persecution  •— 
and  the  gentleman  himself  will  cease  to  pester  you  with 
his  addresses  if  he  finds  them  jteadily  rejected. 

"Oh,  no  !  mamma  will  weary  all  about  her  before 
fVi^i:  ff  \^^^^^  "''**  ^^^  exertions  ;  anc  as  for  Mr 
Uldheid,  she  has  given  him  to  understand  that  1  have 
refused  his  offer,  not  from  any  dislike  of  his  person 
but  merely  because  I  am  giddy  and  young,  and  cannot 
at  present  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  of  marriajre 
under  any  circumstances :  but,  by  next  season,  she  his 
no  doubt,  I  shall  have  more  sense,  and  hopes  my  girlish 
fancies  wiU  be  worn  away.      So  she  has  brought  me 
home,  to  school  me  into  a  proper  sense  of  myr  duty 
against  the  time  comes  round  again- indeed,  I  'believe 
she  will  not  put  herself  to  the  expense  of  taking  me 
up  to  London  again,  unless  1  surrender :  she  cannot 
afford  to  take  me  to  town  for  pleasure  and  nonsense, 
she  says,  and  it  is  not  every  rich  gentleman  that  will 
consent  to  take  me  witliout  a  fortune,  whatever  exaltel 
Ideas  I  may  liave  of  my  own  attractions." 

''Well,  Esther,  I  pity  you;  but  still,  I  repeat, 
stand  hrm.  You  miglit  as  well  sell  yourself  to  slavery 
at  once,  as  marry  a  man  you  dislike.  If  your 
mother  and  brother  are  unkind  to  you,  you  may  leave 
them,  but  remember  you  are  bound  to  your  husband 
for  life. 

"  Hut  I  cannot  leave  tiiem  unless  1  get  married,  and 
1  cannot  get  married  if  nobody  sees  me.  J  saw  one  or 
two  gentlemen  in  London  that  I  might  have  liked,  but 
tliey  were  younger  sons,  and  mamma  would  not  let 
me  get  to  know  them-one  especially,  who  I  believe 
rather  liked  me,  but  she  threw  every  possilile  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  our  better  acquaintance— wasn't  it 
provoking.^" 

'*  I  liave  no  doubt  you  would  feel  it  sc,  but  it  is 
possibio  that  if  you  married  him,  you  might  have  more 
MuT',  ,'**  T.^T''^  'i  J'ffeafter,  than  if  you  married  Mr 
Uldheid.  ^\  hen  I  tell  you  not  to  marry  without  love. 
1  do  not  advise  you  to  marry  for  love  alone— there  are 
many,  many  other  things  to  be  considered.    Keep  both 
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heart  and  hand  in  your  own  possession,  till  you  see 
good  reason  to  part  with  them  ;  and  if  such  an  occasion 
should  never  present  itself,  comfort  your  mind  with 
this  reflection— that,  though  in  single  life  your  joys 
may  not  be  very  many,  your  sorrows,  at  least,  will  not 
be  more  than  you  can  bear.  Marriage  may  change 
vour  circumstances  for  the  better,  but,  in  my  private 
opinion,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  produce  a  contrary 

result"  ,    , .   , 

'*  So  thinks  Milicent ;  but  allow  me  to  say,  I  think 
otherwise.  If  I  thought  myself  doomed  to  oldmaiden- 
hood,  I  should  cease  to  value  my  life.  The  tiioughts 
of  living  on,  year  after  year,  at  the  Grove— a  hanger-on 
upon  mamma  and  Walter — a  mere  cumberer  of  the 
ground  (now  that  1  know  in  what  light  they  would 
regard  it),  is  perfectly  intolerable— 1  would  rather  run 
away  with  the  butler." 

*•  Your  circumstances  are  peculiar,  1  allow  ;  but 
have  patience,  love ;  do  nothing  rashly.  Remember 
you  are  not  yet  nineteen,  and  many  years  are  yet  to 
pass  before  any  one  can  set  you  down  as  an  old  maid  : 
you  cannot  tell  what  Providence  may  have  in  store  for 
you.  And  meantime,  remember  you  have  a  right  to 
the  protection  and  support  of  your  mother  and  brother, 
however  they  may  seem  to  grudge  it." 

"  You  are  so  grave,  Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  Esther, 
after  a  pause.  "When  Milicent  uttered  the  same 
discouraging  sentiments  concerning  marriage,  I  asked 
if  she  was  happy :  she  said  she  was  ;  but  1  only  half 
believed  her  ;  and  now  I  must  put  the  same  question 
to  you." 

"  It  is  a  very  impertinent  question,"  laughed  I, 
"  from  a  young  girl  to  a  marrie<l  woman  so  many  years 
hur  senior— and  1  shall  not  answer  it." 

"  I'ardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  she,  laughingly 
throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  and  kissing  me  with 
playful  affection  ;  but  I  felt  a  tear  on  my  neck,  as  she 
dropped  her  liead  on  my  bosom  and  continued,  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  sadness  and  levity,  timidity  and 
audacity,—"  1  know  you  are  not  so  happy  as  1  mean 
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*®u!f '  ?/  ^''*"  ^P®"**  ^'^^^  y®"*"  ^'^«  a^one  at  Grassdale 
while  Mr  Huntingdon  goes  about  enjoying  himself 
where  and  how  he  pleases— I  shall  expect  my  husband 
to  have  no  pleasures  but  what  he  shares  with  me  • 
and  if  his  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  not  the  enjoyment 
of  my  company -why— it  will  be  the  worse  for  him- 
thats  all. 

"  If  such  are  your  expectations  of  matrimony,  Esther 
you  must,  indeed,   be  careful  whom  you  marry— or 
rather,  you  must  avoid  it  altogether/^ 


CHAPTER  XLII 

September  1st.— No  Mr  Huntingdon  yet.  Perhaps 
he  will  stay  among  his  friends  till  Christmas  ;  and 
then,  next  spring,  he  will  be  off  again.  If  he  roii- 
tinue  this  plan,  I  shall  be  able  to  stay  at  (^.rassdale 
well  enough-that  is,  I  shall  be  able  to  stay,  and  that 
IS  enough;  even  an  occasional  bevy  of  friends  at  the 
shooting  season  may  \>e  borne,  if  Arthur  get  so  firmlv 
attached  to  me,  so  well  established  in  good  sense  anil 
principles  before  they  come,  that  I  shall  be  able,  bv 
reason  and  affection,  to  keep  him  pure  from  tlieir  coif- 
tominations.  Vain  hojie,  I  fear !  but  still,  till  such  a 
time  of  trial  comes,  I  will  forbear  to  think  of  mv  quiet 
asylum  in  the  beloved  old  Hall. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Ilattersley  have  been  staying  at  the 
<»rove  a  fortnight ;  and  as  Mr  Harjrrave  is  still  absent 
and  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  I  never  passed  a 
day  without  seeing  my  two  friends,  Milicent  and 
fcsther,  either  there  or  here.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Mr  Hattersley  had  driven  them  over  to  Grassdale  in 
the  phaeton,  with  little  Helen  and  Ralph,  and  we  were 
enjoying  ourselves  in  the  garden— I  had  a  few  minutes' 
cunversiition  with  that  gentleman,  while  the  ladie*. 
were  amusing  themselves  with  the  children. 

"  I>o  you  want  to  hear  anything  of  your  husband, 
Mrs  Huiitingdo.n.""  said  he. 
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"No,  unless  you  can  »ell  me  wlien  to  expect  him 

home."  i,.      .  1  I 

"  1  can't.— You  don  t  want  him,  do  you.-*     said  he, 

with  a  broad  gr'm. 

'*No." 

"Well,  I  think  you're  better  without  him,  sure 
enough— for  my  part,  I'm  downright  weary  of  him. 
I  told  him  I'd  leave  him  if  he  didn't  mend  his  manners 
—and  he  wouldn't ;  so  1  left  him— you  see  I'm  a  better 
man  than  you  think  me;  and,  what's  more,  1  have 
serious  thoughts  of  washing  my  hands  of  him  entirely, 
and  the  whole  set  of 'em,  and  comporting  myself  from 
this  day  forward,  with  all  decency  and  sobriety,  as  a 
Christian  and  the  father  of  a  family  should  do.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  resolution  you  ought  to  have  formed  long 

«  Well,  I'm  not  thirty  yet ;  it  isn't  too  late,  is  it }  " 
"  No  ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  reform,  as  long  as  you 
have  the  sense  to  desire  it,  and  the  strength  to  execute 
your  purpose."  . 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've  thought  of  it 
often  and  often  before,  but  he's  such  devilish  good 
company  is  Huntingdon,  after  all— you  can't  imagine 
what  a  jovial  good  fellow  he  is  when  he's  not  fairly 
drunk,  only  just  primed  or  half  seas  over— we  all  have 
a  bit  of  a  liking  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
though  we  can't  respect  him."  v-     a- 

'*  But  should  you  wish  yourself  to  be  like  him  r 
"  No,  I'd  rather  be  like  myself,  bad  as  I  am." 
"You  can't  continue  as  bad  as   you   are   without 
getting  worse,  and  more  brutalised   every  day— and 
therefore  more  like  him." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  comical,  half-angry, 
half-contounded  look  he  put  on  at  this  rather  unusual 
mode  of  address.  ^^  ^  >    ■ 

"  Never  mind  my  jdain  speaking,  said  1  ;  it  is 
from  the  best  of  motives.  But,  tell  me,  should  you 
wish  your  sons  to  be  like  Mr  Huntingdon— or  even  like 
yourself?  " 
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"Hang  it,  no." 

or,  at  least,  to  feel  no  vesture  of  resnert   fnr  ,,^. 
a.d_^n„  affection  b«.  wb.t  is  „?„,!«,  ^SHt.  bitteC 

«*  V^'i  "**  •  '  <=°"^<^n't  stand  that." 

And  finally,  should  you  wish  your  wife  to  be  reaHv 

to  sink  into  the  earth  when  she  hiars  you  menuJSd^ 

and     o   loathe   the   very  sound   of   )Lr   W    and 

shudder  at  vour  approach?"  *     " 

everfdo"'*''*'  ''"^'  '^*  ^'^^  ™^  *"  '^«  «^"^«>  ^hat- 

su:n!iTsCSh£i^^^^^^  ^  ^-  "^«t«^e  her  ,uiet 

*'  Fire  and  fury " 

"Now,  don^t  burst  into  a  tempest  at  that— I  innt 
niean   o  say  she  does  not  love  yoS-^he  does,  I  know 
a  great  deal  better  than  you  deserve  •  hi.t  I  »m       -7' 
sure,   that  if  you  behav'e  better    she  wl/ iZ'vou' 
TJV  '""in  5;?'?  H"^^^'«  ^«^««^  «he  will  love  you  C 
and  less,  t.ll  all  ,s  lost  in  fear,  aversion,  and  bCrness 
of  soul,  ,f  not  in  secret  hatred  and  contemot      But 
dropp,„g  the  subject  of  affection,  should  yoJwish  to 
be  the  tyrant  of  her  life-to  ^ake  away  Jh  th^su^ 
^reraS:?"'"  ^^'^^^^^^^  ^^  -^«  ^-  thorou|h?y 
^^;;Of  course  not;  and  I  don't,  and  I'm  not  going 

«  J*^",  ^ave  done  more  towards  it  than  you  suppose  " 
Pooh,  pooh  !  she's  not  the  susceptible,  aSK's 
wornting  creature  you  imagine :  she's  a  little  meek 
peaceable  affectionate  body  ;  apt  to  be  rather  suSv  at 
times    but  quiet  and  cool  in  tie  main,  and  r^dy  to 
take  things  as  they  come."  i^««»uy  lo 

"Think  of  what  she  was  five  years  airo  when  vn., 
married  her,  and  what  she  is  now."        ^  '  ^"^^ 

"I  know-she  Mas  a  little  plump  lassie  then   with  a 
pretty  pnik  and  white  face :  now  she's  a  poor    itUe  bit 
of  a  creature    fading  and  melting  away^l  "a  a  snow 
wreath-but  hang  it  .'-that's  not  my  faJlt  - 
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"  What  is  the  cause  of  it  then  ?  Not  years,  for  she's 
only  five  and  twenty." 

"It's  her  own  delicate  health,  and — confound  it, 
madam  !  what  would  you  make  of  me  ?— and  the  chil- 
dren, to  he  sure,  that  worry  her  to  death  between  them." 

"No,  Mr  Hatterslev,  the  children  pve  her  more 
pleasure  than  pain :  they  are  fine,  well-dispositioned 
children " 

"  I  know  they  are — bless  them  ! " 

"Then  why  lav  the  blame  on  them?— I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is  :  it  s  silent  fretting  and  constant  anxiety  on 
your  account,  mingled,  I  suspect,  with  something  of 
bodily  fear  on  her  own.  When  you  behave  well,  she 
can  only  rejoice  with  trembling  ;  she  has  no  security, 
no  coniidence  in  your  judgment  or  principles  ;  but  is 
continually  dreading  the  close  of  such  short-lived 
felicity  ;  when  you  behave  ill,  her  causes  of  terror 
and  misery  are  more  than  any  one  can  tell  but  herself. 
In  i«itient  endurance  of  evil,  she  forgets  it  is  our  duty 
to  admonish  our  neighbours  of  their  transgressions. 
Since  you  will  mistake  her  silence  for  indifference, 
come  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  one  or  two  of  her 
letters— no  breach  of  confidence,  1  hope,  since  you  are 
her  other  l:alf." 

He  followed  me  into  the  library.  I  sought  ouL  and 
put  into  his  hands  two  of  Milicent's  letters  ;  one  dated 
from  London,  and  written  during  one  of  his  wildest 
seasons  of  reckless  dissipation ;  the  other  in  the 
country  during  a  lucid  interval.  The  former  was  full 
of  trouble  and  anguish  ;  not  accusing  him,  but  deeply 
regretting  his  connection  with  his  profligate  com- 
panions, abusing  Mr  lir  msby  and  others,  insinuating 
bitter  things  agiiinst  Mr  Huntingdon,  and  most  in- 
geniously throwing  the  blame  of  her  hhsliaiui's  mis- 
conduct on  to  other  men's  shoulders.  The  latter  was 
full  of  hope  and  joy,  vet  with  a  trembling  conscious- 
ness that  this  happiness  would  not  last ;  praising  his 
goodness  to  the  skies,  but  with  an  evident,  though  but 
half-expressed  wish,  that  it  were  l>ased  on  a  surer 
foundation  than  the  natural  impulses  of  the  heart,  and 
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a  haif-propbetic  dread  of  the  fall  of  that  house  so 
founded  on  the  sand,— which  fall  had  shortly  after 
taken  place,  as  Hattersley  must  have  been  conscious 
while  he  read. 

Almost  zt  the  commencement  of  the  first  letter  I  had 
the  unexpected  pleasure  of  seeinjf  him  blush  ;  but  he 
immediately  turned  his  back  to  me,  and  finished  the 
perusal  at  the  window.  At  the  second,  I  saw  him, 
once  or  twice,  raise  his  hand,  and  hurriedly  pass  it 
across  his  face.  Could  it  be  to  dash  away  a  tear? 
When  he  had  done,  there  was  an  interval  spent  in 
clearing  his  throat,  and  staring  out  of  the  window,  and 
then,  after  whistling  a  few  bars  of  a  favourite  air,  he 
turned  round,  gave  me  back  the  letters,  and  silently 
shook  'Tie  by  the  hand. 

"  I've  been  a  cursed  rascal,  God  knows,"  said  he,  as 
he  gave  it  a  hearty  squeeze.  '*  but  you  see  if  I  dop't 
make  amends  for  it— d— n  me  if  I  don't ! " 

"  Don't  curse  yourself,  Mr  Hattersley ;  if  God  had 
heard  half  your  invocations  of  that  kind,  you  would 
have  been  in  hell  long  before  now— and  you  cannot 
make  amends  for  the  past  by  doing  your  duty  for  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  your  duty  is  only  what  you  owe  to 
your  Maker,  and  you  cannot  do  more  than  fulfil  it— 
another  must  make  amends  for  your  past  delinquencies. 
If  you  intend  to  reform,  invoke  God's  blessing,  his 
mercy,  and  his  aid  ;  not  his  curse." 

"God  help  me,  then— for  I'm  sure  I  need  it— 
Where's  Milicent?" 

"She's  there,  just  coming  in  with  her  sister." 
He  stepped  out  at  the  glass  door,  and  went  to  meet 
them.  I  followed  at  a  little  distance.  Somewhat  to 
his  wife's  astonishment,  he  lifted  her  off  from  the 
ground,  and  saluted  her  with  a  heirtv  kiss  and  a  strong 
embrace  ;  then,  placing  bis  two  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
he  gave  her,  I  suppose,  a  sketch  of  the  great  things  he 
meant  to  do,  for  she  suddenly  thr»»w  her  arms  round 
him,  and  burst  into  tears,  excrairr.;»,g,— 

''  Do,  do,  Ralph-  i.e  shall  be  ^ <>  nappy  !  How  very, 
very  good  you  are  ! " 
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"  Nay,  not  I,"  said  he,  turning  her  rounel,  aud  push- 
ing her  towards  me.     "  Thank  her  ;  it's  her  doing'." 

ftlilicent  flew  to  thank  me,  ovevflowiujr  with  grati- 
tude. I  disclaimed  all  title  to  it,  telling  her  her 
husband  was  predisposed  to  amendment  before  I  a«ided 
iny  mite  of  exhortation  and  encouragement,  atid  that  1 
had  only  done  what  she  might — and  ought  to — have 
done  herself. 

**Oh,  no!**  cried  she,  "I  couldn't  have  influenced 
him,  I*m  sure,  by  anything  that  I  could  have  said.  I 
should  only  have  bothered  him  by  my  clumsy  efforts  at 
persuasion,  if  I  had  made  the  attempt.*' 

"  You  never  tried  me,  Milly,"  said  he. 

Shortly  after,  they  took  their  leive.  They  are  now 
^one  on  a  visit  to  Hattersley's  father.  After  that,  they 
will  repair  to  their  country  home.  I  hope  his  good 
resolutions  will  not  fall  through,  and  poor  Milicent 
will  not  be  again  disappointed.  Her  last  letter  was 
full  of  present  bliss,  and  pleasing  anticipations  for  the 
future  ;  but  no  particular  temptation  has  yet  occurreil 
to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.  Henceforth,  however, 
she  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  less  timid  and  reserved, 
and  he  more  kind  and  thoughtful. — Surely,  then,  her 
hopes  are  not  unfounded  ;  and  I  have  one  bright  spot, 
at  least,  whereon  to  rest  my  thoughts. 


1 


CHAPTER  XLIH 

October  10th, — Mr  Huntingdon  returned  about  three 
weeks  ago.  His  appearance,  his  demeanour  and  con- 
versjxtion,  and  my  feelings  with  regard  to  him.  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself  to  describe.  Tlie  day  after  his 
arrival,  however,  he  surprised  me  by  the  announce- 
ment of  an  intention  to  procure  a  governess  for  little 
Arthur:  I  told  him  it  was  quite  untiecessary,  not  to 
sav  ridiculous,  at  the  |)n\>ent  season  :  I  thought  I  was 
fully  compi'tent  to  the  tisk  of  teaching  him  myself 
for  some  ytvirs  *o  come,  at  h^ast :  the  child's  education 
was  the  only  ploasnr;?  and  business  of  my  life ;  and 
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since  he  had  deprived  me  of  every  other  occupation 
he  might  surely  leave  me  that.  ' 

He  said  1  was  not  fit  to  teach  children,  or  to  be  with 
them :  I  had  already  reduced  the  boy  to  little  better 
than  an  automaton,  I  had  broken  his  fine  spirit  with 
my  rigid  severity  ;  and  I  should  freeze  all  the  sunshine 
out  of  his  heart,  and  make  liim  as  gloomy  an  ascetic 
as  myselt;  if  1  had  the  handling  of  him  much  longer 
And  poor  Rachel,  too,  came  in  for  her  sliare  of  abu^e 
as  usual ;  he  cannot  endure  Rachel,  because  he  knows 
she  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  him. 

I  calmly  defended  our  several  qualifications  as  nur-e 
and  governess,  and  still  resisted  the  proposed  addition 
to  our  family  ;  but  he  cut  me  short  by  saying,  it  was 
no  use  bothering  about  the  matter,  for  he  had  engaged 
a  governess  already,  and  she  was  coming  next  week  • 
so  that  all  1  had  to  do  was  to  get  things  ready  for  lier 
reception.  This  was  a  rather  startling  piece  of  intelli- 
gence. 1  ventured  to  inquire  her  name  and  address, 
by  whom  she  had  been  recom^nended,  or  how  he  had' 
been  led  to  make  choice  of  her. 

"  She  is  a  very  estimable,  pious  young  person,"  said 
he;  "you  needn't  be  afraid.  Her  name  is  Myers,  I 
believe ;  and  she  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  res- 
pectable old  dowager— a  lady  of  high  repute  in  the 
religious  world.  1  have  not  seen  her  myself,  ami 
therefore  cannot  give  you  a  particular  account  of  her 
person  and  conve-<;"t  mi,  and  so  forth  ;  but,  if  the  old 
lady  s  eulogies  arv  ( .  irect,  you  will  find  her  to  posses* 
all  desirable  qualifications  for  her  position— an  inor- 
dinate love  of  children  among  the  rest." 

All  this  was  gravely  and  quietly  spoken,  but  tliere 
was  a  laughing  demon  in  his  half-averted  eve  tliat 
boded  no  good  1  injaginud.     However  I  thought  of  my 

\k^u^  '" ^^"'"®'  "'"^  ^"^*^®  "°  further  objections. 

W  hen  Miss  Myers  arrived,  1  was  not  prepared  to 
give  her  a  very  cordial  receptior.  Her  appearance 
was  not  particularly  calculated  to  produce  a  favourabh' 
impression  at  first  sight,  nor  did  i.er  manners  and 
subsequent  conduct,  in  any  degree,  remove  the  pre- 
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judice   I   had   already  conceived    apiinst  her.      Her 
attainments  were  limited,  her  intellect  noways  ahove 
mediocrity.     She  had  a  tine  voice,  and  could  sing  like 
a  nightingale,  and  accompany  herself  sufficiently  well 
on  the  piano ;  but  these  were  her  only  accomplish- 
ments.    There  was  a  look  of  guile  and  subtlety  in  her 
face,  a  sound  of  it  in  her  voice.     She  seemed  afraid  of 
me,  and  would  start  if  I  suddenly  approached  her.     In 
her  behaviour,  she  was  respectful  and   complaisant, 
even  to  servility:  she  attempted  to  flatter  and  fawn 
upon  me  at  first,  but  I  soon  checked  that.     Her  fond- 
ness for  her  little  pupil  was  overstrained,  and  1  was 
obliged  to  remonstrate  with   her  on   the  subject  of 
over-indulgence  and  injudicious  praise  ;  but  she  could 
not  gain  his  heart     Her  piety  consisted  in  an  occa- 
sional heaving  of  sighs,  and  uplifting  of  eyes  to  tlie 
ceiling,  and  the  utterance  of  a  few  cant  phrases.     She 
told  me  she  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  had  been 
left  an  orphan  from  her  childhood,  but  had  had  the 
good  fortune   to  obtain  a  situation  in  a  very  pious 
family ;  and  then  she  spoke  so  gratefully  of  the  kind- 
ness she  had  experienced  from  its  different  members, 
that  I  reproached  myself  for  my  uncharitable  thoughts 
and  unfriendly  conduct,  and  relented  for  a  time — but 
not  for  long  ;  my  causes  of  dislike  were  too  rational, 
my  suspicions  too  well  founded  for  that ;  and  1  knew 
it  was  my  duty  to  watch  and   scrutinise  till  those 
suspicions  were  either  satisfactorily  removed  or  con- 
Hrmed. 

I  asked  the  name  and  residence  of  the  kind  and 
pious  family.  She  mentioned  a  common  name,  and 
an  unknown  and  distant  place  of  abode,  but  told  me 
they  were  now  on  the  C  Continent,  and  their  present 
address  was  unknown  to  her.  1  never  saw  her  speak 
much  to  Mr  Huntingdon  ;  but  he  would  frequently 
look  into  the  school-room  to  see  how  little  Arthur  got 
on  with  his  new  companion,  when  I  was  not  there. 
In  the  evening,  she  sat  with  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  would  sing  and  play  to  amuse  him — or  us,  as  she 
pretended — and  was  very  attentive  to  his  wants,  and 
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watchful  to  anticipate  them,  thougli  she  only  talked 
to  me— indeed,  he  was  seldom  in  a  condition  to  be 
talked  to.  Had  she  been  other  than  she  was,  I  should 
have  felt  her  presence  a  great  relief  to  come  between 
us  thus,  except,  indeed,  that  1  should  have  been 
thoroughly  ashamed  for  any  decent  person  to  see  him 
as  he  often  was. 

1  did  not  mention  my  suspicions  to  Rachel;  but 
she,  having  sojourned  for  half  a  century  in  this  land  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  has  learned  to  be  suspicious  herself. 
She  told  me  from  the  first  she  was  "  down  of  that 
new  governess,"  and  I  soon  found  she  watched  her 
quite  as  narrowly  as  I  did  ;  and  1  was  glad  of  it,  for  I 
longed  to  know  the  truth  ;  the  atmosphere  of  Grass- 
dale  seemed  to  stifle  me,  and  1  could  only  live  bv 
thinking  of  Wildfell  Hall.  ^  ^ 

At  last,  one  morning,  she  entered  my  chamber 
with  such  intelligence  tliat  my  resolution  was  taken 
before  she  had  ceased  to  speak.  While  she  dressed  me 
1  explained  to  her  my  intentions  and  what  assistance  I 
should  require  from  her,  and  told  her  which  of  my 
things  she  was  to  pack  up,  and  what  she  was  to  leave 
behind  for  herself,  as  I  had  no  other  means  of  recom- 
pensing her  for  this  sudden  dismissal  after  her  long 
and  faithful  service— a  circumstance  I  most  deeply 
regretted,  but  could  not  avoid. 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Rachel.?"  said  I;  "will 
you  go  home,  or  seek  another  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  home,  ma'am,  but  with  you,"  she 
replied  ;  "  and  if  I  leave  you  I'll  never  go  into  place 
again  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  But  I  can't  afford  to  live  like  a  lady,  now  " 
returned  I :  "I  must  be  my  own  maid  and  my  child's 
nurse. 

u  ^  ^^Jl**  signifies  !  "  replied  she  in  some  excitement. 
You  11  want  somebody  to  clean  and  wash,  and  cook, 
won  t  you.?  I  can  do  all  that ;  and  never  mind  the 
wages— I've  my  bits  o'  savings  yet,  and  if  you  wouldn't 
take  me  I  should  have  to  find  my  own  board  and 
lodging  out  of  'em  somewhere,  or  else  work  among 
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strangers — and  it's  what  I'm  not  used  to — so  you  can 
please  yourself,  ma'am."  Her  voice  quavered  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes. 

**  I  should  like  it  above  all  things,  Rachel,  and  I'd 
give  you  such  wages  as  I  could  afford — such  as  I  should 
give  to  any  servant-of-all-work  I  might  employ  ;  but 
don't  you  see  1  should  be  drajrgiiig  you  down  with  me 
when  you  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it .'' " 

"Oil,  fiddle  !"  ejaculated  she. 

"  And,  besides,  my  future  way  of  living  will  be  so 
widely  different  to  the  past — so  different  to  all  you 
have  been  accustomed  to " 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  I  can't  bear  what  my  missis 
can  ?  surely  I'm  not  so  proud  and  so  dainty  as  that 
comes  to — and  my  little  master,  too,  God  bless  him  ?  " 

''  But  I'm  young,  Rachel ;  I  shan't  mind  it ;  and 
Arthur  is  young  too — it  will  be  nothing  to  him." 

'*  Nor  me  either :  I'm  not  so  old  but  what  I  can 
stand  hard  fare  and  hard  work,  if  it's  only  to  help  and 
comfort  tliem  as  I've  loved  like  my  own  bairns — for  all 
I'm  too  old  to  bide  the  thoughts  o'  leaving  'em  in  trouble 
and  danger,  and  going  amongst  strangers  myself." 

"Then  you  shan't,  Rachel !  "  cried  I,  embracing  my 
faithful  friend.  "  We'll  all  go  together,  and  you  shall 
see  how  the  new  life  suits  you." 

"  Bless  you,  honey ! "  cried  she,  affectionately 
returning  my  embrace.  "  Only  let  us  get  shut  of  this 
wicked  house,  and  we'll  do  right  enough,  you'll  see." 

'^So  think  I,"  was  my  answer;  and  so  that  point 
was  settled. 

By  that  morning's  post,  I  dispatched  a  few  hasty 
lines  to  Frederick,  beseeching  him  to  prepare  my 
asylum  for  my  immediate  reception — for  I  should  pro- 
bably come  to  claim  it  within  a  day  after  the  receipt  of 
that  note, — and  telling  him,  in  a  few  words,  the  cause 
of  my  sudden  resolution.  I  then  wrote  three  letters  of 
adieu :  the  first  to  Esther  Hargrave,  in  which  I  told 
her  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  stay  any  longer  at 
Grassdale,  or  to  leave  my  son  under  his  father's 
protection  ;  and,  as  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that 
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our  future  abode  should  be  unknown  to  him  and  his 
acquaintance,  I  should  disclose  it  to  no  one  but  roe 
brother,  through  the  medium  of  whom  I  hoped  still  to 
correspond  with  my  friends.  I  then  gave  her  hi«* 
address,  exhorted  her  to  write  frequently,  reiterated 
some  of  my  former  admonitions  regarding  her  own  con- 
cerns, and  bade  her  a  fond  fareu  ell. 

The  second  was  to  Milicent ;  much  to  the  same 
eiFect,  but  a  little  more  confidential,  as  befitted  our 
longer  intimacy,  and  her  greater  experience  and  better 
acquaintance  wich  my  circumstances. 

The  third  was  to  my  aunt— a  much  more  difficult 
and  painful  undertaking,  and  therefore  I  had  left  it  to 
the  last ;  but  1  must  give  her  some  explanation  of  tliat 
extraordinary  step  I  had  taken,— and  that  quickly,  for 
she  and  my  uncle  would  no  doubt  hear  of  it  within  a 
fh\Z  'Tf  \^«'*  ™y  disanpearance,  as  it  was  probable 
that  Mr  Huntingdon  would  speedily  apply  to  them  to 
know  what  was  become  of  me.  At  last,  however,  I 
T'  c-}  ^as.sensible  of  my  error:  I  did  not  com- 
plain of  its  punishment,  and  I  was  sorry  to  trouble  my 
friends  with  its  consequences  ;  but  in  duty  to  my  son,  1 

S«f ^'"^'"'u",?  ^J^I^^^'Ji  ^^^  absolutely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  delivered  from  his  fatherWrruptinff 
influence.      1  should  not  disclose  my  place  of  refu4 

!wo°  -if'/  '!?T.°'?*'^  *^^*  ^^^  ^"^  ™y  ""cle  might  be 
able,  with  truth,  to  deny  all  knowledge  concerning  it : 
but  any  communications  addressed  to  me  under  cover 
to  my  brother  would  be  certain  to  reach  me.  I  hoped 
fnriTl  my  uncle  would  pardon  the  step  I  had  taken, 
for  if  they  knew  al  ,  I  was  sure  they  would  not  blame 
me ;  and  I  trusted  they  would  not  afflict  themselves 
on  my  account,  for  if  I  could  only  reach  my  retreat  in 
safety  and  keep  it  unmolested,  1  should  be  very  happy, 
but  for  the  thoughts  of  them  ;  and  should  be  quite  ??n- 
tented  to  spend  my  life  in  obscurity,  devoting  my>elf 
to  the  training  up  of  my  child,  and  teaching  him  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  both  his  parents 

„ii!J®'S  ^^''T 1^'^  '^^^^  yesterday :  I  have  given  two 
whole  days  to  the  preparation  for  our  departure,  that 
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Frederick  may  have  more  time  to  prepare  the  rooms, 
aud  Rachel  to  pack  up  the  things — for  the  latter  task 
most  be  done  with  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy,  and 
there  is  no  one  but  me  to  assist  her :  I  can  help  to  get 
the  articles  together,  but  I  do  not  understand  the  art 
of  stowing  them  into  the  boxes,  so  as  to  take  up  the 
smallest  possible  space  ;  and  there  are  her  own  things 
to  do,  as  well  as  mine  and  Arthur's.  I  can  ill  afford 
to  leave  anything  behind,  since  I  have  no  money, 
except  a  few  guineas  in  my  purse ; — and  besides,  as 
Rachel  observed,  whatever  I  left  would  most  likely 
become  the  property  of  Miss  Myers,  and  I  should  not 
relish  that. 

But  what  trouble  [  have  had  throughout  these  two 
days  struggling  to  ai>pear  calm  and  collected — to  meet 
him  and  her  as  usual,  when  I  was  obliged  to  meet 
them,  and  forcing  myself  to  leave  my  little  Arthur  in 
her  hands  for  hours  together !  But  I  trust  these 
trials  are  over  now :  I  have  laid  him  in  my  bed  for 
better  security,  and  never  more,  I  trust,  shall  his  in- 
nocent lips  be  defiled  by  their  contaminating  kisses, 
or  his  young  ears  polluted  by  their  words.  But  shall 
we  escape  in  safety  ?  Oh,  that  the  morning  were  come, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  at  least !  This  evening,  when 
I  had  given  Rachel  all  the  assistance  I  could,  and  had 
nothing  left  me  but  to  wait,  and  wish  and  tremble,  I 
became  so  greatly  agitated,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  do. 
1  went  down  to  dinner,  but  1  could  not  force  myself 
to  eat.     Mr  Huntingdon  remarked  the  circumstance. 

"  What's  to  do  with  you  now  ? "  said  he,  when  the 
removal  of  the  second  course  gave  him  time  to  look 
about  him. 

**  1  am  not  well,"  I  replied :  "  I  think  I  must  lie 
down  a  little — you  won't  miss  me  much.''" 

"  Not  the  least ;  if  you  leave  your  chair,  it'll  do 
just  as  well — better  a  trifle,"  he  muttered,  as  I  left  the 
room,  ''for  I  can  fancy  somebody  else  fills  it." 

"  Somebody  else  may  fill  it  to-morrow,"  I  thought 
— but  did  not  say.  "  I'here  !  I've  seen  the  last  of  you, 
I  hope,"  I  muttered  as  I  closed  the  door  upon  him. 
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Rachel  urged  me  to  seek  repose,  at  once,  to  recruit 
my  strength  for  to-morrow's  journey,  as  we  must  be 
gone  before  the  dawn,  but  in  mv  present  state  of  ner- 
vous excitement  that  was  entirely  out  of  the  question 
It  was  equally  out  of  the  question  to  sit,  or  wander 
about  my  room,  counting  the  hours  and  the  minutes 
between  me  and  the  uppoin+ed  time  of  action,  strainin- 
my  ears  and  trembling  at  every  sound  lest  some  onS 
should  discover  and  betray  us  after  all.      I  took  up  a 
book  and  tried  to  read.     My  eyes  wandered  over  the 
pages,  but  It  was  impossible  to  bind  my  thoughts  to 
their  contents.      Why  not  have  recourse  to  the  old 
expedient,  and  add  this  last  event  to  my  chronicle  >    1 
opened   its  pages  oace   more,  and  wrote   the  above 
account-with  difficulty,  at  first,  but   gradually  mv 
mmd   became  more  calm  and  steady.      Thus  several 
Hours  have  past  away :    the  time  is  drawing  near  •— 
and  now  my  eyes  feel  heavy,  and  my  frame  exhaust^  : 
1  will  commend  my  cause  to  God,  and  then  lie  down 
and  gam  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep ;  and  then  '— 

Little  Arthur  sleeps  soundly.  All  the  house  is 
still ;  there  can  be  no  one  watching.  The  boxes  were 
all  corded  by  Benson,  and  quietly  conveyed  down  the 
back  stairs  after  dusk,  and  sent  away  in  a  cart  to  the 
^rr  ^j^'^^^-office.  The  name  upon  the  cards  was 
Mrs  Graham,  which  appellation  I  mean  henceforth  to 
adopt  My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Graham,  and 
therefore  I  fancy  I  have  some  claim  to  it,  and  prefer 
It  to  au:  other,  except  my  own,  which  I  dare  not 
resume. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

pcTOBEB  24th.-l'hank  Heaven,  1  am  free  and  safe  at 
last  — iLarly  we  rose,  swiftly  and  quieUy  tressed 
slowly  and  stealthily  descended  to  the  hall,  wliere 
Benson  stood  ready  with  a  light  to  open  the  dior  and 
fasten  it  after  us.  We  were  obliged  to  let  one  man 
into  our  secret  on  account  of  the  boxes,  &c.     All  the 
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servants  were  but  too  well  acquainted  with  their 
master's  conduct^  and  either  Benson  or  John  would 
have  been  willing  to  serve  me,  but  as  the  former  was 
more  staid  and  elderly,  and  a  crony  of  Rachel's 
besides,  I  of  course  directed  her  to  make  choice  of  him 
as  her  assistant  and  confidant  on  the  occasion,  as  far 
as  necessity  demanded.  1  only  hope  he  may  not  be 
brought  into  trouble  thereby,  and  only  wish  I  could 
reward  him  for  the  perilous  service  he  was  so  ready  to 
undertake.  [  slipped  two  guineas  into  his  hand,  by 
way  of  remembrance  as  he  stood  in  the  door-way,  hold- 
ing the  candle  to  light  our  departure,  with  a  tea;  in 
his  honest  grey  eye  and  a  host  of  good  wishes  depicted 
on  his  solemn  countenance.  Alas !  I  could  offer  no 
more :  I  had  barely  sufficient  remaining  for  the  pro- 
bable expenses  of  the  journey. 

What  trembling  joy  it  was  wb<jn  the  little  wicket 
closed  behind  us,  as  we  issued  from  the  park  !  Then, 
for  one  moment,  I  paused,  to  inhale  one  draught  of 
that  cool,  bracing  air,  and  venture  one  look  back  upon 
the  house.  All  was  dark  and  still ;  no  light  glimmered 
in  the  windows  ;  no  wreath  of  smoke  obscured  the 
stars  that  sparkled  above  it  in  the  frosty  sky-  As  I 
bade  farewell  for  ever  to  that  place,  the  scene  of  so 
m;i.ch  guilt  and  misery,  I  felt  glad  that  I  had  not 
left  It  bofore,  for  now  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
propriety  of  such  a  step — no  shadow  of  remorse  for 
him  1  left  behind  :  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  my 
joy  but  the  fear  of  detection  ;  and  every  s^.ep  removed 
us  further  from  the  chance  of  that. 

We  had  left  Grassdalc  many  miles  behind  us  before 
the  round ;^  red  sun  arose  to  welcome  our  deliverance, 
and  if  any  inhabitant  of  its  vicinity  had  chanced  to 
see  us  then,  as  we  bowled  along  on  the  top  of  the 
coach,  I  scarcely  think  they  would  have  suspected  our 
identity.  As  I  intend  to  be  taken  for  a  widow  I 
thought  it  -*dvisable  to  enter  my  new  abode  in 
mourning :  1  was  therefore  attired  in  a  plain  black 
silk  dress  and  mantle,  a  black  veil  (which  I  kept 
carefully  over  my  face  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty 
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miles  of  the  journey)  and  a  black  silk  bonnet,  which  1 
had  been  cons  rained  to  borrow  of  llachel  for  want  of 
such  an  article  myself-it  was  not  in  the  newest 
fashion,  of  course ;  but  none  the  worse  for  that 
under  present  circumstances.  Arthur  wi  dad 
in  his  plainest  clothes,  and  wrapped  in  a  cofrt 
woollen  shawl ;  and  Rachel  was  Tnuffled  in  agr^v 
W  1  «°dJiood  that  had  seen  better  days,  and  S 
her  more  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  though  dS 
old  woman,  than  of  a  lady's  maid  ^ 

Oh  what  delight  it  was  to  be  thus  seated  aloft 
rumbhng  along  the  broad,  sunshiny  roS/with  the 
fresh  morning  breez'.  m  my  face,  surrounded  by  an 
unknown  country  all  smiling-cheerfully,  glorioUv 
smiling  m  the  yellow  lustre^f  those  ear  y  b^ms  - 
with  my  darling  child  in  my  arms,  almost  as  hTpTv  as 

a?  eveTcTatt'e  ":ff  "A"'  receding  further,  furtL?S 
ai  every  clatter  of  the  horses'  feet,— and  liberty  jind 
nope   before  !    I  could  hardly  ref/ain  from  pVa^s^^o 
God  aloud  for  my  deliverance,   or    astonShhiff  m? 
hilarV"''"^'''    ""'   '°"'    '"''P"^'°^    outbuSt   o'f 
But  the  journey  was  a  very  long  one,  and  we  were 
all  weary  enough  before  the  closl  of  it      It  Taa  fir 
into  the  night  when  we  reached  the  town  of  I^ 
and  still  we  were  seven  miles  from  our  journey's  end  • 
and  there  was  no  more  coaching-nor  any  convevlnr; 
to  be  had  except  a  common  cirt-and  that  wXZ 
greatest  difficulty,  for  half  the  town  "as  in  bed      And 
a  dreary  ride  we  had   of   it  that  last  stage  of  the 
journey,  cold  and  weary  as  we  were  •   sitHno-  «« 
boxes,  with  nothing  to  clfng  to,  nSg  to  fcgrinT 
slowly  dragged  and  cruelly  shaken  over  tl^e  S 
hilly  roads.     But  Arthur  was  asleep  in  Ilachef  s  if  o' 

s4  Lt  rhic!L?^sXTfre  dVS^I^^eh^  Lfd 
she  remembered  well:   she  had  often  ^a^edS 
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with  me  in  her  arms^  and  little  thought  to  come 
a^^in  so  many  years  after,  under  such  circumstances 
as  the  present.  Artliur  being  now  awakened  by  the 
jolting  and  the  stoppages,  we  all  got  out  and  walked. 
We  had  not  far  to  go  ;  but  what  if  Frederick  should 
not  have  received  my  letter  }  or  if  he  should  not  have 
had  time  to  prepare  the  rooms  for  our  reception  ;  and 
we  should  find  them  all  dark,  damp,  and  comfortless  ; 
destitute  of  food,  fire,  and  furniture,  after  all  our 
toil  ? 

At  length  the  grim,  dark  pile  appeared  before  us. 
The  lane  conducted  us  round  by  the  back  way.  We 
entered  ^  ■  "folate  court,  and  in  breathless  anxiety 
surveyt  .nous  mass.     Was  it  all  blackness  and 

desola\  o  :   one  faint  red  glimmer  cheered  us 

from  &  ,^  wb'i'e  the  lattice  was  in  good  repair. 

The  door  was  fas  aned,  but  after  due  knocking  and 
waiting,  and  some  parleying  with  a  voice  from  an 
upper  window,  we  were  admitted,  by  an  olu  woman 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  air  and  keep  the  house 
till  our  arrival,  into  a  tolerably  snug  little  apartment, 
formerly  the  scullery  of  the  mansion,  which  Frederick 
had  now  fitted  up  as  a  kitchen.  Here  she  procured  us 
a  light,  roused  the  fire  to  a  cheerful  blaze,  and  soon 
prepared  a  simple  repast  for  our  refreshment ;  while 
we  disencumbered  ourselves  of  our  travelling  gear,  and 
took  a  hasty  survey  of  our  new  abode.  Besides  the 
kitchen  there  were  two  bed-rooms,  a  good-sized  parlour, 
and  another  smaller  one,  which  I  destined  for  my 
studio,  all  well  aired  and  seemingly  in  good  repair, 
but  only  partly  furnished  with  a  few  old  articles, 
chiefly  of  ponderous  black  oak— the  veritable  ones 
that  had  been  there  before,  and  which  had  been  kept 
as  antiquarian  relics  in  my  brother's  present  residence, 
and  now,  in  all  haste,  transported  back  again. 

The  old  woman  brought  my  supper  and  Arthur's 
into  the  parlour,  anl  told  me,  with  all  due  formality, 
that  "The  master  desired  his  compliments  to  Mrs 
Graham,  and  he  had  prepared  the  rooms  as  well  as 
he  could  upon  so  short   a  notice,  but  he  would  do 
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c.i"Sd  ??-'3  '"™""'  '■'"  ''""-lookinff  stone  stair- 

with  the  darkness ;  bat  sleep  was  sweetfnd  refresh^fu 

with  hie  „„  *i     1  •  "^   Arthur  that  roused   me 

clipeS^^^^^ltm^^^^^^^  T  ^«^«'  then-safd^ 

unworthy    Ser"   '  «     ?^7  ^??^."^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  '"s 
apartment    for  thl        ''''^'^    daylight    illumined    the 

ODscured  by  rolling;  masses  of  autumnal  vapour 

it Jf    ^T""'  '-'i^^'^*  ^^  °ot  remarkably  cheerful  in 
Itself,  either  with  n  or  without      tk«  i     '    \"^^""^  »n 

wilderaess  below,  where  the  dark  stone  walls  and  iron 

m.jy      ^"^'^'^P^tio"^  of  the  future  seemed  to  tr?eet 

£3&b'roSSiTbeL-"~? 

I    mSt^'"'^'  *'°"^^^'  ^"*  '^^^^y  in  this  SL%  sno 
A    might    remain    unknown  •    an.     ti,n,.     r   i.   ^    '^ 

brother  here  to  cheer  ZsolitudP  w!  if  l^-       ^^*^-  "^ 
visits.  ^  solitude  with  his  occasional 

yiews  Zfft  ^i'"*  "" -"""'^^ '  ^"'^  '  ^'^^«  had  several  inter- 

ru^u:leiTo:L'elt^^t^^^   ^^  ^^^^ 

e^tlTt'ofs'S'^"'"^^'^^^^^^^^ 

^ited  to  .?]?     ''*''^''''"'  ^'  ^  *^°^^°^d  might  be  ex. 

.  -cted  to  call  upon  a  stranger  tenant-lest  suspicfon 
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should  be  excited  against  me,  whether  of  the  truth  or 
of  some  slanderous  falsehood. 

I  have  now  been  here  nearly  a  fortnight,  and,  but 

for  one  disturbing  care,  the  haunting  dread  of  discovery, 

I  am  comfortably  settled  in  my  new  home :  Frederick 

has  supplied  me  with  all  requisite  furniture  and  painting 

materials  :  Rachel  has  sold  most  of  my  clothes  for  me, 

in  a  distant  town,  and  procured  me  a  wardrobe  more 

suitable  to  my  present  position :  I  have  a  second-hand 

piano,  and  a  tolerably  well-stocked  book-case  in  my 

pj^rlour  ;  and   my  other  room  has  assumed  quite  a 

professional^       ^iness-like  appearance  already.     I  am 

working  hard     ■  repay  my  brother  for  all  his  expenses 

on  my  account ;  v  A  that  there  is  the  slightest  necessity 

for  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  pleases  me  to  do  so :  1 

shall  have  so  much  more  pleasure  in  my  labour,  my 

earnings,   my  frugal  fare,  and   household  economy, 

when  I  know  that  I  am  paying  my  way  honestly,  and 

that  what  little  I  possess  is  legitimately  all  my  own  ; 

and  that  no  one  suffers  ^br  my  foUy — in  a  pecuniary 

way  at  least.     I  shall  make  him  take  the  last  penny  I 

owe  him,  if  I  can  possi'  /  effect  it  without  offending 

him  too  deeply.     1  have  r  few  pictures  already  done, 

for  I  told  Rachel  to  pack  up  all  I  had  ;  and  she  executed 

her  commission  but  too  well,  for  amoug  the  rest,  she 

put  up  a  portrait  of  Mr  Huntingdon  that  I  had  painted 

in  the  first  year  of  my  marriage.     It  struck  me  with 

dismay,  at  the  moment,  when  1  took  it  from  the  box 

and  beheld  those  eyes  fixed  upon  me  in  their  mocking 

mirth,  as  if  exulting,  stili,  in  his  power  to  control  my 

fate,  and  deriding  my  efforts  to  escape. 

How  widely  different  had  been  my  feelings  in  painting 
that  portrait  to  what  they  now  were  in  looking  upon  it ! 
How  I  had  studied  and  toiled  to  produce  something, 
as  I  thought,  worthy  of  the  original !  what  mingled 
pleasure  and  dissatisfaction  I  had  liad  in  the  result 
of  my  labours  !— pleasure  for  the  likeness  I  had  caught ; 
dissatisfaction,  because  I  had  not  made  it  handsome 
enough.  Now,  I  see  no  beauty  in  it— nothing  pleasing 
in  any  part  of  its  expression ;  and  yet  '«■  is  far  hr.nd- 
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llie  picture  Uself  l  *ha\^  nnf  7^^**'  ^^^^^^  Painting' 
intended  :  I  have  Vut  ft  «c- 1  ^^^^'j^pd,  as  I  Vad  firtt 
lurking  tendernes?  foi  tifi  L'  °°*'  ^  ^J""*^'  fr°"»  ^ny 
nor  yet  to  Snd  mJ.f     "'5'"**''^  ^^  P^«*  affection, 

cool  «.d^"tiou"  anJ  rr    ''n '""'  **"*'  =  ^^e  is  toS 

and  let  me  doT  un3e,fS'  7'^^  '"^"^^^  *^«  ^hi«» 
able  aUowance  on^^^'*^  ^5"1  ^''^^  '^"^^  ^  reason- 
deliver  up Ts  son  nl'f  ^»'''^^'^  J  ,^"^  immediately 
^oingtoLll  ^rchildL^^^^^^^  ^  ««»  not 

both  bim  and  me  fron  «ff^^'  *^'°"^^  ^*  ^«'«  ^  «ve 
that  he  shoXZ  w?th±T^-\i*.^e"W  be  better 

with  his  father  ^'  *^^°  *^**  ^^  should  live 

t'^^tt^lLtZ^^  received  from 

astonish  anHne  wh^^  did^^nV^P"*^^        "'^*^^'  ^  ^o"W 
a.convince^d,r^  .t'^a^'oTl^t^^^^^^^^ 
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than  my  brother.  He  gav  -ne  no  account  of  his 
reply,  except  to  tell  me  that  he  had  not  acknowledged 
his  acquaintance  with  my  place  of  refuge,  but  rather 
left  It  to  be  inferred  that  it  was  quite  unknown  to  him, 
by  saymg  It  was  useless  to  apply  t(>  him,  or  any  other 
of  my  relations,  for  information  on  the  subject,  as  it 
appeared  I  had  been  driven  to  such  extremity,  that  I 
had  concealed  my  retreat  even  from  my  best  friends  ; 
but  that  if  he  had  known  it,  or  should  at  any  time  be 
made  aware  of  it,  most  certainly  Mr  Huntingdon  would 
be  the  last  person  to  whom  he  should  comm-inicate  the 
intelligence ;  and  that  he  need  not  trouble  ..mself  to 
bargain  for  the  child,  for  he  (Frederick)  fanci^^d  he 
knew  Ciiough  of  liis  sister  to  enable  him  to  declare;, 
that  wherever  she  might  be,  or  however  situatei,  no 
consideration  would  induce  her  to  deliv-    him  up. 

30th.— Alas!  my  kind  neighbours  v  i  not  let  me 
alone.  By  some  means  they  have  ferreted  me  out,  and 
J  have  had  to  sustain  visits  from  three  different  families, 
all  more  or  less  bent  upon  discovering  who  and  what  I 
am,  whence  I  came,  and  why  I  have  chosen  such  a 
home  as  this.  Their  society  is  unnecessary  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  and  their  curiosity  annoys  and  alarms 
™®  •  //  }  gratify  it,  it  may  lead  to  the  ruin  of  my  son, 
and  if  I  am  too  mysterious,  it  will  only  excite  their 
suspicions,  invite  conjecture,  and  rouse  them  to  greater 
exertions— and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  spreadi  g  my 
fame  from  parish  co  parish,  till  it  reach  the  ears  of 
some  one  who  will  carry  it  to  the  lord  of  Grassdale 
Manor. 

I  shall  be  expected  to  return  their  calls,  but  if,  upon 
"^quiry,  1  find  that  any  of  them  live  too  far  away  for 

*I?M^  *^o  accompany  me,  they  must  expect  ii>  vain  for 
-  while,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  him,  unless  it  be  to 
go  to  church  ;  and  I  have  not  attempted  that  yet,  for 
—it  may  be  foolish  weakness,  but  1  am  under  such 
constant  dread  of  his  being  snatched  away,  that  I  am 
never  easy  when  he  is  not  by  my  side  ;  and  I  fear  these 
nervous  terrors  would  so  e  itirely  disturb  my  devotions, 
that  I  should  obtain  no  benefit  from  the  attendance 
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in^SY  ^^^^^^Vr***  "^^^^  *^«  experiment  next  Sunday 
and  oblige  myself  to  leave  him  in  charire  of  Rachel  for 
a  few  hours.  It  will  be  a  hard  taskf  but^rily  no 
imprudence ;  and  the  vicar  has  been  to  scold  me  for 
my  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  reli^on  I  hS  no 
sufficient  excuse  to  offer,  and  I  promSed,  if  all  we?e 
r  L^  ?^«"W  see  me  in  my  pew  next  Sunday ;  for  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  and/besides 

InnZl'  ^^^^f^^r^  ^'^^  ««™^<>'t  ^°d  benefiffrom 
an  occasional  attendance  at  public  worshin  if  I  VonS 

only  have  faith  and  fortitude^to  compose  Sy  though  te 

m  conformity  with  the  solemn  occasion,  Tnd  fS 

them  to  be  for  ever  dwelling  on  my  absent  child  *mi 

on  the  dreadful  possibility  of  findi"^  Jim  gone  w£en  I 

return  ;  and  surely  God  in  His  mercy  will  preLrve  me 

from  so  severe  a  trial :  for  my  child's  own  E  i7^? 

for  mine  He  will  not  suffer  him  to  b^  tTnTwa^ 

November  3rd. -I  have  made  some  furtherTcquaint 

ance  with  my  neighbours.     The  fine  gentleman    and 

Sr  at  wr"^  ^"' '''  ^^""^*y  <^^  Wwresi' 

tion,  at  least),  is  a  young  .  . 

***** 

***** 

Here  it  ended.    The  rest  was  torn  away.     How  cruel 

-just  when  she  was  going  to  mention  me  !  forTcould 

not  doubt  It  was  your  humble  servant  she  was  about  In 

tXJTat'  t'''}\  r\r^  favourably^oftur-Uodd 
tell  that,  as  well  by  those  few  words  as  by  the  recoUec 
tion  of  her  whole  aspect  and  demeanour  towards  me  in 
the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance.    Well,  Uould 

thouijtl^n?'^  ^"'  P'^J"'^^^"  ^^«^°^t  °^«>  «°d  her  hard 
brmil„?«n!  • "'  '^l  '"  ^^°^'*^'  ^^'«°  J  «aw  to  what 

Rptni?     "^"u  ^^'  «^P«"ence  had  been  limited. 

Respecting  me,  however,  she  had  long  since  seen  her 

eZre°'fS:1;Pa\'f  r^*°  ^^^.^^^^  ^"  tre  opposite 

lower  thknf  Ll    T\^^'  **P'"'°"  °^  ™«  liarbeen 
lower  than  1  deserved,  I  was  convinced  that  now  mv 

deserts  were  lower  than  her  opinion  ;  and  if  the  foTTer 

part  of  this  continuation  had  been  toin  away  to  a^fd 

wounding  my  feelings,  perhaps  the  latter^ortion  had 
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been  removed  for  fear  of  ministering  too  much  to  mv 
self-conceit.  At  any  rate,  I  would  have  given  much  to 
have  seen  It  all— to  have  witnessed  the  gradual  change, 
and  watched  the  progress  of  her  esteem  and  friendship 
tor  me,— and  whatever  warmer  feeling  she  might  have 
—to  have  seen  how  much  of  love  there  was  in  her 
regard,  and  how  it  had  grown  upon  her  in  spite  of  her 

virtuous  resolutions  and  strenuous  exertions  to but 

no,  1  had  no  right  to  see  it :  all  this  was  too  sacred  for 
any  eyes  but  her  own,  and  she  had  done  well  to  keep 
it  from  me.  *^ 

CHAPTER  XLV 

Well,  Halford,  what  do  you  think  of  all  this.?  and 
while  you  read  it,  did  you  ever  picture  to  yourself 
what  my  feelings  would  probably  be  during  its  perusal.? 
Most  likely  not ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  descant  upon 
them   now :  I  will  only  make  this  acknowledgment, 
little  honourable  as  it  may  be  to  human  nature,  and 
especially  to  myself:— that  the  former  half  of  the 
narrative  was,  to  me,  more  painful  than  the  latter : 
not  that  I  was  at  all  insensible  to  Mrs  Huntingdon's 
wrongs  or  unmoved  by  her  sufferings,  but,  I  must 
confess,  I  felt  a  kind  of  selfish  gratification  in  watch- 
ing her  husband  s  gradual  decline  in  her  good  graces 
and  seeing  how  completely  he  extinguished  all  her 
affection  at  last.     The  effect  of  the  whole,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  my  sympathy  for  her,  and  my  fury  against 
him,  was  to  relieve  my  mind  of  an  intolerable"  burden, 
and  hll  my  heart  with  joy,  as  if  some  friend  had  roused 
me  trom  a  dreadful  nightmare. 

It  was  now  near  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for 
my  candle  had  expired  in  the  midst  of  my  perusal, 
leaving  me  no  alternative  but  to  get  another,  at  the 
expense  of  alarming  the  house,  or  to  go  to  bed  and 
wait  the  return  of  daylight.  On  my  mother's  account, 
I  chose  the  latter;  but  how  willingly  I  sought  my 
pillow,  and  how  much  sleep  it  brought  me,  I  leave  vou 
to  imagine.  ' 
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At  the  first  appearance  of  dawn,  I  rose,  and  brought 
the  manascript  to  the  window,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
read  it  yet.     I  devoted  half  an  hour  to  dressing,  and 
then  returned  to  it  again.    Now,  with  a  little  difficulty, 
I  could  manage ;  and  with  intense  and  eager  interest, 
I  devoured  the  remainder  of  its  contents.     When  it 
was  ended,  and  my  transient  regret  at  its  abrupt  con- 
clusion was  over,  I  opened  the  window  and  put  out  my 
head  to  catch  the  cooling  breeze,  and   imbibe  deep 
draughts  of  the  pure  morning  air.     A  splendid  morn- 
ing It  was  ;  the  half-frozen  dew  lay  thick  on  the  grass, 
the  swallows  were  twittering  round  me,  the  rooks 
cawing,  and  cows  lowing  in  the  distance  ;  and  early 
frost  and  summer  sunshine  mingled  their  sweetness  in 
the  air.     x»ut  I  did  not  think  of  that :  a  confusion  of 
countless  thoughts  and  varied  emotions  crowded  upon 
me  while  I  gazed  abstractedly  on  the  lovely  face  of 
nature.      Soon,  however,  this  chaos  of  thoughts  and 
passions  cleared  away,  giving  place  to  two  distinct 
emotions ;  joy  unspeakable  that  my  adored  Helen  was 
all  1  wished  to  think  her— that  through  the  noisome 
vapours  of  the  world's  aspersions  and  my  own  fancied 
convictions,   her  character  shone  bright,  and  clear 
and  stainless  as  that  sun  I  could  not  bear  to  look  on  ; 
and  shame  and  deep  remorse  for  my  own  conduct. 

^nmiediately  after  breakfast,  I  hurried  over  to  Wild- 
fell  Hall.  Rachel  had  risen  many  degrees  in  my 
estimation  since  yesterday.  I  was  ready  to  greet  her 
^ite  as  an  old  friend  ;  but  every  kindly  impulse  was 
checked  by  the  look  of  cold  distrust  she  cast  upon  me 
on  opening  the  door.  The  old  virgin  had  constituted 
herself  the  guardian  of  her  lady's  honour,  I  suppose, 
and  doubtless  she  saw  in  me  another  Mr  Hargrave, 
only  the  more  dangerous  in  being  more  esteemed  and 
trusted  by  her  mistress. 

"  Missis  can't  see  any  one  to-day,  sir— she's  poorly," 
said  she,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  for  Mrs  Graham. 

^  But  I  must  see  her,  Rachel,"  said  I,  placing  my 
hand  on  the  door  to  prevent  its  being  shut  against 
me. 
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"Indeed,  sir,  you  can't,"  replied  she,  settling  her 
countenance  in  still  more  iron  frigidity  than  before. 
Be  so  good  as  to  announce  me." 

T  x"if*  ®  no  manner  of  use,  Mr  Markham  ;  she's  poorly. 
1  tell  you.  *^       '' 

Just  in  time  to  prevent  me  from  committing  the 
impropriety  of  taking  the  citadel  by  storm,  and  pushing 
forward  unannounced,  an  inner  door  opened,  and  little 
Arthur  appeared  with  his  frolicsome  playfellow,  the 

%  r®,®®*^®*^  ™y  ^^"d  between  both  his,  and 
smilingly  drew  me  forward. 

"  Mamma  says  you're  to  come  in,  Mr  Markham," 

River '^'  "**  ^  ^"  ***  ^°  ''"^  "^^^  P^^  "^'^^ 
Rachel  retired  with  a  sigh,  and  I  stepped  into  the 
parlour  and  shut  the  door.  There,  before  the  fire- 
place, stood  the  tall,  graceful  figure,  wasted  with  many 
sorrows.  I  cast  the  manuscript  on  the  table,  and 
looked  in  her  face.  Anxious  and  pale,  it  was  turned 
towards  me ;  her  clear,  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine 
with  a  gaze  so  intensely  earnest  that  they  bound  me 
like  a  spell. 

"Have  you  looked  it  over  }  "  she  murmured.  The 
spell  was  broken. 

"  IVe  read  it  through,"  said  I,  advancing  into  the 
room,—"  and  I  want  to  know  if  you'll  forgive  me-if 
you  can  forgive  me?" 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  eyes  glistened,  and  a 
taint  red  mantled  on  her  lip  and  cheek.  As  I 
approached,  she  abruptly  turned  away,  and  went  to 
the  window.  It  was  not  in  anger,  I  was  well  assured, 
but  omy  to  conceal  or  control  her  emotion.  I  there- 
fore ventured  to  follow  and  stand  beside  her  there,— 
but  not  to  speak.  She  gave  me  her  hand,  without 
turning  her  head,  and  murmured  in  a  voice  she  strove 
m  vain  to  steady, — 

"  Can  you  forgive  me .'' " 

It  might  be  deemed  a  breach  of  trust,  I  thought,  to 
convey  that  lily  hand  to  my  lips,  so  I  only  gently 
pressed  it  between  my  own,  and  smilingly  replied,— 

2b 


I 


11*} 


/ 
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'*I   hardly  can 
before.     It  ^iiowg  a 


You  should  have  told   me  this 

"Oh  ««  -— .  -  -  want  of  confidence " 

was  not  Jhif  f "u  '^*'  ^^'^^  interrupting  me,  «  it 
W  if  {  w  1  1?  ''*^  "'^  '^^t  of  confiSenw  in  you  : 
hai«U/^  ***?  y«"  anything  of  my  history,!  iust 
have  told  you  all,  m  order  to  excuse  my  conduct  •  and 

LT^U'  T5"  '^"°^  ^'*»°»  «"^^  »  disclosure,  tOlnece^ 
sity  obliged  me  to  make  it.  But  you  for^ve  me  ?~^ 
have  done  verv,  very  wrong,  I  know ;  but,  as  Mual  I 
have  reaped  the  bitter  fruite  of  my  iwn  error  -aid 
must  reap  them  to  the  end."  ^  '      ^ 

Bitter,  indeed,  was  the  tone  of  anguish,  repressed 
by  resolute  firmness,  in  which  this  was  spoken^  Now 

L^^'ti"?  ^-^^^^^  ™5^  ^'^^  ^'^'^  fervenUy  kissed  Tt 
s£  i.,#    yT '  for  tears  prevented  any  other  reply 
f^ntoen'J'^  '^'"^  wild  caresses  without  resistance  «; 
resentment;   then,  suddenly  turning  from  me    she 

her  l^^T""  '""^  >"'  ^'r^  *^«  *•»»»*  compression  of 
violent  conflict  between  reason  and  passion  was  silentlv 

tTat  Li/^telf  5*^  *J"*°'°^  **»."»*'  «*id  calmly-if 
tt^e"^t'lf'a\?ol^^^^^^  "'^^^  --  -  -«*-*^y 

mnm^^rV^'^*'®'*'    ^^^   ™"st    leave    me -not    this 
°M5«i^*  «V«°-^"d  you  must  never  come  again.- 

than^ver!'^"'"'     '^'"-  J"''  '^^^'^  ^  ^«^«  y«^™0'« 

meet*aL?n^*  T/iT  ""Tr.'-^^  ^*  ^«  ««>  ^^  should  not 
Tt  wtf  T  '..  **!? "f  ^^  *^\'  interview  was  necessary- 
8ev«Si;Lf ""/ '^^'^  '^y'^^  ^*  ^^  ««-that  we  might 
Sir  b^ut  thP~  '"""^li  ^^'^  ""^^^''^  pardon  for  the 
8ha U  Wvl  Jhff  1*"^°  ^  °^  ^^^'^^^  '■«'*  another.  I 
!J!^IV  1  '®  PJ**^®' ««  800°  as  I  have  means  to  seek 
another  asylum  ;  but  our  intercourse  must  end  herl- 

siS,rrn:sfspo\in^^^^^^^  ™^^-^-<^  ^^^^ 
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"  You  must  not  come  again.' 
was  a  slight  tremor  in  her 


-continued  she.     T  ere 

o ."  "-ix       .ce,  but  I  thought  aer 

whole  manner  was  provokingly  composed,  considering 
the  dreadful  sentence  she  pronounced.  « You  must 
know  why  I  tell  you  so,"  she  resumed-  *^and  you 
muGt  see  that  it  is  better  to  part  at  once :— if  it  be 
hard  to  say  adieu  for  ever,  you  ought  to  help  me." 
She  paused.  I  did  not  answer.  «  Will  you  promise 
not  to  come  ?-If  you  won't,  and  if  you  do  come  here 
again,  you  will  drive  me  away  before  I  know  where  to 
tind  another  place  of  refuge— or  how  to  seek  it" 

Helen,"  said  I,  turning  impatientiy  towards  her. 

1  cannot  discuss  the  matter  of  eternal  separation! 

calmly  and  dispassionately  as  you  can  do.     It  is  no 

question  of  mere  expedience  with  me  ;  it  is  a  question 

of  life  and  death  ! 

She  was  silent.  Her  pale  lips  quivered,  and  her 
hngers  trembled  witL  agitation,  as  nhe  nervously  en- 
twined  them  in  the  hair  chain  to  which  was  appended 
her  small  gold  watch-the  only  thing  of  value  she  had 
permitted  herself  to  keep.  I  had  said  an  unjust  and 
cruel  thing ;  but  I  must  needs  follow  it  up  with  some- 
thing worse. 

'^But,  Helen  l»  I  began  in  a  soft,  low  tone,  not 
daring  to  raise  my  eyes  to  her  lace-"  that  man  is  not 
your  husband ;  in  the  sight  of  Heaven  he  has  forfeited 

all  claim  to She  seized  my  arm  with  a  grasp  of 

startling  energy.  8      F  "* 

"Gilbert  c. n't!"  she  cried,  in  a  tone  that  would 
have  pierced  a  heart  of  adamant     "For  God's  sake 
don  t  you  attempt  these  arguments  !     No  fiend  could 
torture  me  like  this  !  ' 

"I  won't,  I  won't ! "  said  I,  /;ently  laying  my  hand 
on  hers ;  almost  as  much  alarmed  at  h-jr  vehemence, 
as  ashamed  of  my  own  misconduct 

"InsUad  of  acting  like  a  true  friend/'  continued 
she,  breaking  from  me,  and  throwing  herself  into  the 
old  arm  chair -"and  h.  ping  me  with  all  your  might 
—or  rather  taking  youi  own  part  in  the  struggle  of 
nght  against  passion— you  leave  all  the  burden  to  me  •— 


II  I 
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and  not  satisfied  with  that,  you  do  your  utmost  to  fi»i,* 
««5'°«t  me-when  vou  know  that7^"  sh?^uS 
and  h,d  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  ^"'^^' 

torgive  me,  Helen!"  pleaded  I    "T  wHl   ««, 
utter  another  word  on  the  subSS    '  R..!  J       ^'^®'' 
stiU  meet  as  friends  ?  "  ''  "'  "^^  "^^  "«* 

her'Ld^^nd  ttCfJ'  '^P*!fl'  mournfully  shaking 

neaa  ,  and  then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine  wifh 

a  mildly  reproachful  look  that  seemed  to  Sy«Ynn 

muEt  know  that  as  well  as  I."  ^'      ^°" 


is  to  be  our  last.' 

makes  us  dearer  to  each  other  tha-  the  fast"  " 

X^ofste^fhrrh;  aTfea:t"\Jd"ffit'''t  *"» 

now  :  another  tir^ie  it  mi^ht  be  Erpnt  "    1  ^A"  ^°' 
not^base  enough  to  attem^p^t^^tafe^^f, J  ^ 

shot  tSL^rm^e"  s,ta'jz7r:fte  ^'^"^^ 

he  had  sustained  at  my  hand"-   an/  T  if  f^  'Tl^ 
courage  to  tell  her      «  Vn/,1  V   ??     '   m^*^  "°*  ^^^ 
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smilingsadly  at  my  manifest  discomposure,  "there  is 
little  chance  of  my  forffettinff  vou      RnV  i  a- a      ^ 
mean  that  Frederick  shSVShe  mil'oftans 
mitting  messages  between  us,  only  that^ch  mf^hl 

m  theT"'  ''""  "'"  ^™  ^''"■-  '■»''  '»  "e-I'll  -l^H 
the  death  of  another,  who,  if  unfit  for  this  Xld   w^ 

I'^tiA    I     ?f  *^**"^^  miserable  old  age;-" and  if 

destroys  him,  think,  if  he  ilL' tsfty  ^^^J'S? 
so,  would  you  wait  twenty  or  fifteen-in  vSu^^eer 

me,  Gi  bert;  in  this  matter  I  know  better  than  von 
You_th,nk  me  cold  and  stony  heartedffnd  you  ia"; 

;;i  don't,  Helen." 

I  ^3®'^^°®''^'"  '"'"'^ '  y°"  ™»^ht  if  you  would— but 
I  have  not  spent  my  solitude  in  utter  idlen^,  and  I 
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!f  ^°«***  J^¥°*^  now  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
as  vou  do  :  I  nave  thought  of  alf  these  matters  agafn 
and  again  ;  I  have  r.rgued  these  questions  with  mySlf 

^terlnd^i:]"  ""  ^'r^  P'^««*'  *°d  ftt 
career ,  and,  beheve  me,  I  have  come  to  the  riirht 

nwn  ?Z-"  '^^  ^  '^'^''  »y  '^O'd^  ~ther  than  ySur 
own  feelings,  now  and  in  a  few  years  you  witf  s^e 
??™LT?^.  "ffht-though  at  present  I  har^dly  can  s^e 
It  mjrself,  she  murmured  with  a  sigh  as  she  rested  her 
head"  on  her  hand.  "  And  don't  argue  againsfme  any 
™«'«;  "H  y«"  «»°  «ay  has  been  alreadf  J^id  W  mv 

whSpJ^,^??  ^*    ^^""^^  suggestions  as  they  were 

wiiispered  within  me ;   m  your  mouth  they  are  ten 

imes  wo«e,  and  if  you  knew  how  much  they  SS,  me 

present  feelmgs,  you  would  even  try  to^elieve  th"m 
at  the  exnense  of  your  own."  i^cxicve  mem 

"I  will  go— in  a  minute,  if  that  can  relieve  vou— 

'^Lrir.JT''-"  ^'^  ''  "^*^  bitter 'empCis. 
Ri^n  ';i*     "^^  °®''®''  ?®®*'  ^'^'^  °ever  hope  tS  meet 

K  not  l^nS'  *"  •".'*^"°«^"  ""  thoughts^y  letter  1 
iway  not  kindred  spirits  meet,  and  mingle  in  com- 
munion, whatever  be  the  fate  and  cireumstances^f 
their  earthly  tenements.?"  ^uuisiances  or 

Jnn^  r-"i?  ?  ?^*^  enthusiasm.  « I  thought  of  Tjat 
fL;.f  ^^'^^  T}  ^  ^^*'«^  '«  ™en«on  itf  because  I 
sStTfrr^?.""*  understand  my  viev/s  u^n  the 
subject— I  fear  it  even  now— I  fear  any  kind  friend 

S^  nf  *lf"  °.'  ^"  "'"  ^'^^^^  '^^^"^i"?  ourse^lve  with  the 
Idea  of  keeping  up  a  spiritual  intercourse  without  how 

vL^'Xl"!  'r?'^f  /"rther-without  fosterii^ 
KJf^fi?.*°J*    ?"'*^'^  aspirations,  and    feeding 

to^h  o?rn*air&^iJ?.  «*«"^^  -'^  ^'^^^^^ 

K  J-^®^5  "'""^  ^'*''  ^^°*^  friends :  if  they  can  part  our 

w  5  *  :  J*'"®**  ^'  *"  ^e^or  lest  she  should  deem  it 
her  duty  to  deny  us  this  last  remaining  consolatiS^ 
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«  "-S"*  f®  !®**®"  *^*°  pass' between  us  here,"  said  »he 
"without  giving  fresh  food  for  scandal Yandlihen  I 
denarted,  I  had  intended  that  my  new  ab^e  should  be 
^inlnown  to  vou  as  to  the  rest  of  the  worW  ;  no?  thS 

ii?  W  A?^*  ^^r  ''^"^  '^  y«"  promised  not  to  vLh 
me,  but  I  thought  you  would  be  more  tranquil  in  your 
own  mmd  if  you  knew  you  could  not  do  it^and  liCv 

^vou  c^lA^nr^-V"  «»»«*«^«ti»?  yourself  ?rom  m^ 
If  you  could  not  mcture  my  situation  to  your  mind 
But  listen,^  said  slie,  smilingly  putting  up^her  "nSw 
sw'l  wT^  impatient  repFy^  ^«i„  fi,  Unths^ou 
shall  hear  from  Frederick  precisely  where  1  am-  ind 
If  you  still  retain  your  wish*^to  write  to  me' and  thtnk 
you  can  maintain  a,  correspondence  all  thought  aU 
spint-such  as  disembodie/  suuls  or  unhSsiined 
fnends,  at  least,  might  hold,-write,  and  I  Xanswer 

"Six  months!" 

fr'J7h^\^,^''^  ^°'"'  P""®'®"*  "'^o"^  t™e  to  cool,  and 
mfno      i"i*^  ^°**  constancy  of  your  soul's  love  for 
mme.     And  now,  enough  has  be'en  said  between  us 
Why  cant  we  part  at  once?"  exclaimed  she  almosi 
7jlil\^^^\^-  moment's  pause,  as  she  suddenly  roi 

toZhif  '^.'J  ""'^  ^^'  ^*°^«  resolutely  cLped 
together.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  gh  withVut 
delay  ;  and  I  approached  and  half  extended  my  hand 

this  thouSft'nJrr^^"  ^^'^^  ''  '^  '^^^^  But 
this  thought  of  final  sepration  was  too  intolerable  •  it 
seemed  to  squeeze  the  filood  out  of  my  heart  i  and  my 
feet  were  glued  to  the  floor.  ' 

the  «tf  myrjf  ""**  '«'"■•  "  '  "■■'""°'-'' '" 

•J  T®  ?^*^^  ™®®*  ^°  heaven.     Let  us  think  of  that  " 
said  she^m  a  tone  of  desperate  calmness;  but  her  eyes 
glittered  wildly,  and  her  face  was  deadi;  pale.        ^ 
But  not  as  we  are  now,"  I  could  not  hSp  replying 

It  gives  me  little  consolation  to  think  I  shall  neft 
behold  you  as  a  disembodied  spirit,  or  an  altered  beW 
with  a  frame  perfect  and  glorious,  but  not  like  thS  !- 
and  a  heart,  perhaps,  entirely  estranged  from  me  " 
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'*  V  ^°K  '  ^**^®  *^^  earthly  then  ?  " 

of  Uppiness.  when  it  U  mSSL.l'dl^JeT  ZTu! 

80  •-»?/  ^oT*  =  '"."■*  "'  '■"'"'  »»'  tlia't  it  will  be 
jrovelL^^  eate;;ilU^tU°'L;emnrt^t' r„^^ 

and  we  «ndeX5  L^'i^SerinrUV^  ^^^^^ 
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that  men  and  women  do  not  play  with  toys,  and  that 
our  companions  will   one  day  weary  of    the  trivial 
sports  and  occupations  that  interest  them  and  us  so 
deeply  now,  we  cannot  help  heing  saddened  at  the 
thoughts  of  such  an  alteration,  because  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  as  we  grow  up,  our  own  minds  will  become 
so  enlarged  and  elevated  that  we  ourselves  shall  then 
regard  as  trifling  those  objects  and  pursuits  we  now  so 
fondly  cherish,  and  that,  though  our  companions  will 
no  longer  join  us  in  those  childish  pastimes,  thev  will 
dnnk  with  us  at  other  fountains  of  delight,  and  mingle 
their  souls  with  ours  in  higher  aims  and  nobler  occu- 
pations beyond  our   present  comprehension,  but  not 
leM  deeply  relished  or  less  truly  good  for  that,  while 
yet  both  we  and  they  remain  essentially  the  same  indi- 
viduals  as  before.     But  Gilbert,  can  you  really  derive 
no  cousolation  fron    the  thought  that  we  may  meet 
together  where  there  is  no  more  pain  and  sorrow,  no 
more  striving  against  sin,  and  struggling  of  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh ;   where  both  will  behold  the  same 
glorious  truths,  and  drink  exalted  and  supreme  felicity 
from  the  same  fountain  of  light  and  goodness— that 
Being  whom  both  will  worship  with  the  same  intensity 

W^ijiM       '■'•*vl'^^^'^  P"''^  ^°*^  ^*PPy  creatures 
both  will  love  with  the  same  divine  affection  ?     If  you 
cannot,  never  write  to  me  ! " 
Z  Helen,  I  can  !  if  faith  would  never  fail." 
Aow,  then,^'  exclaimed  she,  while  th'j  '  '. 

strong  withm  us " 

'/  We  will  part  "  I  cried.  «  You  shall  not  ha.  c  the 
gam  of  another  effort  to  dismiss  me :  I  will  go  at  once  ; 

I  did  not  put  my  request  in  words:  she  understood 
It  instinctively,  and  this  time  she  yielded  too-or 
rather  there  was  nothing  so  deliberate  as  requesting 
or  yielding  m  the  matter :  there  was  a  sudden  impulse 
that  neither  could  resist.  One  moment  I  stood  and 
looked  into  her  face,  the  next  I  held  her  to  my  heart, 
and  we  seemed  to  grow  together  in  a  close  embrace 
from  which  no  physical  or  mental  force  could  rend  us. 
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At  length,  however,  by  wme  h"!-^*''^  ****y«^  ^'W- 
ourselves  apart,  and  I  rJshS^L^T  u^"'*'  '^^  *«re 
.  I  have  a  con.ased  rim!l?  "  ^^  *»"««• 
Arthur  runniiuf  nTth/!?S°^"'"^  «^  ««eing  litUe 
of  bolting  ovef  tVtS'tlZfJ' ^^  "'eet  Se,''^?^' 
quenUv  running  downihe  sti?  1  S,""~,""*^  «"»»««- 
stone /encesanf  hedges  a?  thir;  ^®^.*'*'  *^^^ea""g  the 

,-^kS?"^"  o/the  hill     and  then  nf^"  t"**  ^^''^^  *« 
n  bitter  tears  and  laminSSnnp     ^  ^''°?  '**»""  spent 
««B  in  the  lonely  vaSSTJ^^h  tS^^^^^^^  merancholy  Tus. 
eaw,  of   the  west  wind  rn«l,^n    *i!™*^  ""«"  '«  my 
shadowing  trees,  «ndZ  bro^k  ?fhS~"«^^*»'«  «^«'- 
a^ong  its  stony  bed  —  rnr  -     ^^^W^g  and  gurglinir 
vacanUv  fixed  ^on^e  dL  'Th' J?'  5"  J»^  P^'t 
Je«8ly  playing  over  the  bSSt  sun^^'*^  '^'^^  'e**^ 
where  now  and  then  a  withf^  w?^^f^  **  "'X  ^et, 
dancing  to  share  the  revelrv  k!?   **'"  t^^'^ouW  come 
up  tiie  hUl  in  that  da/rS  ^^  my  heart  was  away 
desohite  and  alone--.she  whom  T  *'*  '*•*  ""^  keeping 
not  to  see  again,  UllyLnTJiT'^  °°u*  **»  ^^o^fort! 

assault  upon  Frederick  xiwrencp^  "Jt  forgotten  my 
to  apologise  for  the  unh^nv  S  ^'V^  ^  *","«*  '^  him 
P«t  It  off  till  the  mo^ow ?^but  1  /v?^*^  ^*'°  have 
nounce  me  to  his  sister  Tn  *i  ^**  '^  ^^  should  de- 
I  must  ask  his  naiSo?  *  ^  *^®  meantime?     No    no 

Wnt  in  h1:%rcS's:So^';?^k?'  '°V^'  ^^^  ^  be 
made.     I  deferred  it,  however  tfll  "fiT'^*"^"  '""^t  be 

.erms  Of  in«ro  -  ^.-^;:^;^ 
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I?"*A'  i*  u*  *****  A  »»»*ended  to  cherish  them  after  all 

he  for  a  while,  uncroshed  though  not  encouraged  till 
I  had  learnt  to  live  without  them.  "«""«««»,  till 

fe  T''^ii*i  ^^'«,"*'.*^«  y«»n«  squire's  abode,  I 
fo.  -d  no  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  iSmission  to  his 
presence.  The  servant  that  opened  the  door  told  me 
his  master  was  very  ill,  and  seemed  to  think  it  doubc- 

go  ng  to  be  balked  however.     I  waited  calmly  in  the 

no  d^n^  *"?hrSi  **"*  in'^'^rdly  determineLo  tii: 
no  aenial.  The  message  was  such  as  I  expected— a 
pohte  intimation  that^r  Lawrence  could  8*^0  one* 
he  was  feverish  and  must  not  be  disturbed. 

1  shaU  not  disturb  him  long,"  said  I,  "  but  I  must 
see  hmi  for  a  moment :  it  is  on  business  if  impor^n^ 
thati  wish  to  speak  to  him."  F^^uiuce 

f  Ilif'"  ^}  ^'^'  ^^^»'  ^^^  *^e  man.  AiiJ  I  advanced 
door^n'f  ?^  *^"  ?*"  and  followed  him  nearl^  to  ?he 
door  of  the  apartment  where  his  master  was-for  it 

tir  M^T^"^  °^^  \  ^k  "^^  »°«^«r  returoedVwi 
lii        La'^rence  hoped  I  would  be  so  good  L  to 

«  u       °®  business  at  present. 

"  He  may  as  well  see  me  as  you,"  said  1  •  and 
stepping  past  the  astonished  footman;  I  boldly  iapp 
at  the  door,  entered,  and  closed  it  lihind  me  The 
room  was  spacious  and  handsomely  furnished-very 
comfortably  too,  for  a  bachelor.  A  clear,  red  fire^ 
burning  in  the  polished  grate:  a  superaniu!id  gr^ 
hound,  given  up  to  idleness  and  goS  living  lay  baTk- 
mg  before  It  on  the  thick,  soft  rSg,  on  one  c^meTof 
which,  heside  the  sofa,  sat  a  smfrt  young  Sge? 
looking  wistfully  up  in  its  master's  face  ;  pe?haM,Tk: 
mg  permission  to  s We  his  couch,  or,  it  mightT/  o^ 
soliciting  a  caress  from  his  hand  or  k  kind*  word  f^m 
his  liDs.  The  invalid  himself  looked  very  interesting 
M  he  lay  reclining  there,  in  his  elegant  drLing.«,wn*^ 
with  a  silk  haiilkerchief  bound  icross  his  teffi 
His  usually  pale  face  was  flushed  and  fever^h  •    hii 


If 
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eyes  were  half  closed,  until  he  became  sensible  of  mv 
Sn?T'V^  !J'°  he  opened  them  wide  enough  r- 
«^f  A  iT^  *^™'^,'?  listlessly  over  the  back  of  the 
sofa  and  held  a  small  volume  with  which,  apparently 
houi«  ^«««;^»'ly/ttenipting  to  beguife  the  wearV 
hours.  He  dropped  it,  however,  in  his  start  of  in- 
S°k/"Pu'^  ^  I  advanced  into  the  room  and 
stood  before  him  on  the  rug.  He  raided  himself  on 
his  pillows,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  equal  degrees  of 
c^^=anr  ^'  ^°^^^^  ^"'  ^"-^"-*  SepicteToThL^ 

andJeSYeft^teet^^^^^^^^^ 

1  know  you  didn't,"  answered  I :  «  but  be  ouiPt  « 
mmute,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  I  cam;  for."     UnYhhik 
mgly  I  advanced  a  step  or  two  nearer.     He  Wed  at 
my  approach,   with   an   expression   of   aversion    and 

mf Tee^j'Tf  '*^^^  W^""^  ^"*  concSor/to 
^«1^  ,    ^®-     ^  stepped  hack  however.  ^ 

Make  your  story  a  short  one,"  said  he,  puttina-  his 
hand  on  the  small  silver  bell  that  stood  on  the  teUe 
an'ce  V"^  ""'  '  f  f"  \ohU,ea  to  call  for  as^^ 
ance.     I  am  m  no  state  to  bear  your  brutalities  now 

^f/rZT'T^  ^'^^'^'■"  A"*^  '»  t^"«'  the  moisture 
l£e  dew.'""     '  ^'''  ^"""^  ^'""'^  «"  ^'''  P^^«  forehead 

fV,f  "^^ffl""  reception  was  hardly  calculated  to  diminish 
the  difficulties  of  my  unenviable  task.  It  must  be 
perfornied,  however,  in  some  fashion  :  and  so  I  plunged 

'   "ThtVT-'^^  ^'^^^^'^^  through  itas  I %& 

The  truth  IS,  Lawrence,"  said  I,  '<  I  have  not  acted 
quite  correctly  towards  you  of  lateLespecSly  on  th's 
last  occasion  ;  and  I'm  come  to-in  short,  to  evDress 
my  regret  for  what  has  been  done,  and  Vo  beg^;ru 
pai  n.— If  you  dont  choose  to  grant  it/'  I  added 
hastily,  not  liking  the  aspect  of  his  face  *'i?«  n« 
matter-only,  I've^done  Jy  duty-t"at's  all.''  ''"  "" 
Its  easily  done,"  replied  he,  with  a  faint  smile 
bordering  on  a  sneer:  -to  abuse  your  frendlnd 
knock  him  on  the  head,  without  any  Lsignable  cauTe^ 
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and  theu  tell  him  the  deed  was  not  quite  correct,  but 
it's  no  matter  whether  he  pardons  it  or  not/' 

''1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a 
mistake/'  muttered  L  "1  should  have  made  a  very 
handsome  apology,  but  you  provoked  me  so  con- 
foundedly with   your .     Well,  I  suppose  it's  my 

fault.  The  fact  is,  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  Mrs 
Graham's  brother,  and  I  saw  and  heard  some  things 
respecting  your  conduct  towards  her,  which  were  cal- 
culated to  awaken  unpleasant  suspicions,  that,  allow 
me  to  fet^y.  a  little  candour  and  conHdence  on  your  part 
might  have  removed  ;  and  at  last,  I  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  part  of  a  conversation  between  you  and  her  that 
made  me  think  I  had  a  right  to  hate  you." 

"And  how  came  you  to  know  that  I  was  her 
brother.^'*  asked  he  in  some  anxiety. 

"  She  told  me  herself.  She  told  me  all.  She  knew 
I  might  be  trusted.  But  you  needn't  disturb  yourself 
about  that,  Mr  Lawrence,  for  Tve  seen  the  last  of 
her  ! " 

**  The  last !  is  she  gone  then  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  has  bid  adieu  to  me  ;  and  I  have  pro- 
mised never  to  go  near  that  house  again  while  she 
inhabits  it."  I  could  have  groaned  aloud  at  the  bitter 
thoughts  awakened  by  tliis  turn  in  the  discourse.  But 
1  only  clenched  my  hands  and  stamped  my  foot  upon 
the  rug.  My  companion,  however,  was  evidently 
relieved. 

''  You  have  done  right ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
qualified approbation,  while  his  face  brightened  into 
almost  a  sunny  expression.  "  And  as  for  the  mistake, 
I  am  sorry  for  both  our  sakes  that  it  should  have 
occurred.  Perhaps  you  can  forgive  my  want  of  can- 
dour, and,  remember,  as  some  partial  mitigation  of  the 
offence,  how  little  encouragement  to  friendly  confidence 
you  luive  given  me  of  late." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  all :  nobody  can  blame  me 
more  than  I  blame  myself  in  my  own  heart — at  any 
rate,  nobody  can  regret  more  sincerely  than  1  do  the 
result  of  my  brutality  as  you  rightly  term  it." 


?!!■ 
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deeds,  and  consign  to  cl.Hvfn„  »>otJ.  sides,  as  well  as 
cause  to  re^^t^  H°ve  vZ    *r?^'?^  ^^^  ^«  ^^^^ 

weakness,  as  hs  h»M  ;»«...  j  7  'femoled  tlirouirh 
time  toSteh  it  MdiriVVtt 'A"'' £"''•«''  l^forel  had 
k.d  «,t  the  .ti'eS^h'^to'mu™  «*ty  "'''~"'  "'■'«''  h' 

«idt".?7„:t.''",SlV  r'anTr\"'  ^T"»'" 
worse  by  aU  this  talk"  *  '"°''"  S""" 

"SWoi""^'  °"'^  •  ""  «»*  V  the  «ic." 
thil>'2Sf/t.°'iSySte;^'!."'  •»"  ■"»'  ■*">  yo"  "ention 

that  you  are  aware  Of  ?^  "*'*  ^'""*  ^^^^^^  ^"°«««  then! 
;^'I  think  not" 
"  I'm  glad  of  that,  for  I  have  bppn  nil  *;,•»  *• 

mittingSe  madness  Tca^'J'^'i^'  ^'  P^'^^P^  «««- 
contrive  to  leHe?  know  ,nS?  *°  u'^^  '"«•     ^  ™«st 

continued  h^elctiri  "'^/^JJ^ie^'^nVt^  ^^"'" 
some  such  story.  Many  would  be  dad  to  J?  .^'*""^ 
news  just  to  see  how  sL  would  X  it  and  tV'  '"? 
might  expose  herself  to  fresh  scandal  '   '    ^^  *^''"  '^" 

X  wish  I  had  told  her  "  said  1      '^  r*  •* 
my^promise,  I  would  teller  iow  "  """"'  ""'  ^""^ 

if  I  we're°r:rzTe-'a  'short  nl'"^"'"^  ''  *^«^  '"^"t 
vou,  Markham   but  if,  ?^."°*^'  now-not  mentioning 
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her,  and  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  any  exag- 
gerated reports  she  may  hear,— and  address  it  in  a 
disguised  hand — would  you  do  me  the  favour  to  slip 
it  into  the  post-office  as  you  pass  ?  for  I  dare  not  trust 
any  of  the  servants  in  such  a  case." 

Most  willingly  I  consented,  and  immediately  brought 
him  his  desk.  There  was  little  need  to  disguise  his 
hand,  for  the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  have  consider- 
able difficulty  in  writing  at  all,  so  as  to  be  legible. 
When  the  note  was  done,  I  thought  it  time  to  retire, 
and  took  leave  after  asking  if  there  was  anything  in 
the  world  I  could  do  for  him,  little  or  great,  in  the 
way  of  alleviating  his  su£ferings,  and  repairing  the 
injury  I  had  done. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  you  have  already  done  much 
towards  it ;  you  have  done  more  for  me  than  the 
most  skilful  physician  could  do  ;  for  you  have  relieved 
my  mind  of  two  great  burdens — anxiety  on  my  sister's 
account,  and  deep  regret  upon  your  own,  for  I  do 
believe  these  two  sources  of  torment  have  had  more 
effect  in  working  me  up  into  a  fever,  than  anything 
else ;  and  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  soon  recover  now. 
There  is  one  more  thing  you  can  do  for  me,  and  that 
is,  come  and  see  me  now  and  then — for  you  see  I  am 
very  lonely  here,  and  I  promise  your  entrance  shall 
not  be  disputed  again." 

I  engaged  to  do  so,  and  departed  with  a  cordial 
pressure  of  the  hand.  1  posted  the  letter  on  my 
way  home,  most  manfully  resisting  the  temptation  of 
dropping  in  a  word  from  myself  at  the  same  time. 


'■■« 


il 


CHAPTER  XLVI 


;  FELT  strongly  tempted,  at  times,  to  enlighten  my 
inother  and  sister  on  the  real  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persecuted  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  and 
at  first  I  greatly  regretted  having  omitted  to  ask  that 
lady's  permission  to  do  so ;  but,  on  due  reflection,  I 
considered  that  if  it  were  known  to  them,  it  could  not 


i 
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long  remain  a  secret  to  the  MiUwards  and  Wilsons 
and  such  was  my  present  appreciation  of  Eli^  MUl' 
ward  8  disposition,  that,  if  once  she  got  a  clufto  the 
^^vhJ  '^"1^  ^^^^  ^-^e  ^ould  sooif  find   meaSs  to 
enlighten  f  Huntingdon  upon  the  place  of  JTis'^  fi^^ 

wearv  six   ZTl    *^^'^^^'^  ^*^*  P^^'^^t^^  *"!  these 
weary  six   months  were   over,  and    then     wh^n    th^ 

fugitive  had  found  another  hoAie,  and  I  "as  permit  eS 

name  from  fhpi  "7^^  ^'^  ''^  '«  ^^^^^^^  toSr  W 
name  trom  these  vile  calumnies :   at  present  I  must 

content  myself  with   simply  asserting^  that   iw 
them  to  be  false   and  would    prove   it  some  day    to 
the  shame   of  those   who   slandered    her       I   don'? 
think    anybody    believed    me,    but    everybody    soon 
learned  to   avoid   insinuating  a  word  against  her   or 
even  mentioning  her  name  in    my  pres^e        TTiev 
thought  I  was  so  madly  infatuated  fy  the  Eductions 
blr^^  t^^'PP^^^^  *^^*  ^  '^^^  determined  to  support 
;„c       *^^  u?^y  ^^^^  °*  '«*«»«  i  and  meantime  I  S 
insupportably  morose  and  misanthropical  from  theW^ 
-nat  every  one  I  met  was  harbouring  unworthy  thouiht^ 

r/ie'a"^fv"no"'^"?r''^"^**  "^^^^^^^ 

u  ne  aared.  My  poor  mother  was  quite  distressed 
about  me;  but  I  couldn't  help  it-at  least  I  thought 
I  could  not,  though  sometimes  I  felt  a  panTof  remofse 
for  my  undut.ful  conduct  to  her,  and  made  an  S 
to  amend,  attended  with  some  partial  success  -and 
indeed  I  was  generally  more  humanizedTn  mV  de 
meanour  to  her  than  to  anyone  else,  Mr  Lawrence 

encr.    ■  /•?"  ^"^  ^f  ^"«  "«"«"y  shunned  my  pre- 
sence;  and  it  was  well  they  did,  for  I  was  not  X 

company  for  them,  nor  they  L  me,  under  The  present 
circumstances.  present 

Mrs  Huntingdon  did  not  leave  Wildfell  Hall  till 
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period  of  his  illness  and  convalescence;  not  only 
from  the  interest  I  took  in  his  recovery,  and  mv 
desire  to  cheer  him  up  and  make  the  utmost  possible 
amends  for  my  former  '^  brutality,"  but  from  mv 
growing  attachment  to  himself,  and  the  increasing 
pleasure  I  found  in  his  society-partly  from  his 
increased  cordiality  to  me,  but  chiefly  on  account  of 
his  close  connection,  both  in  blood  and  in  affection, 
with  my  adored  Helen.  I  loved  him  for  it  better  than 
1  liked  to  express ;  and  I  took  a  secret  delight  in 
pressing  those  slender  wliite  fingers,  so  marvellously 
like  her  own,  considering  he  was  not  a  woman,  and  in 
watching  the  passing  changes  in  his  fair  pale  features, 
r  id  observing  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  detecting 
resemblances  which  I  wondered  had  never  struck  ml 
betore.  He  provoked  me  at  times,  indeed,  by  his 
evident  reluctance  to  talk  to  me  ab.  ^  his  sister, 
though   I   did  not    question  the  frie  ess  of   his 

motives  m  wishing  to  discourage  ms      .membrance 
or  her. 

His  recovery  was  not  quite  so  rapid  as  he  had  ex- 
pected it  to  be ;    he  was  not  able  to  mount  his  pony 

!,^*u''!?"'^^*  ^?^'*  *^®  ^^*e  of  our  reconciliation  : 
and  the  first  use  he  made  of  his  returning  strenffth. 
was  to  ride  over  by  niglit  to  Wildfell  Hall,  to  see 
his  sister.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  both  for  him 
and  for  her,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  with 
her  on  the  subject  of  her  projected  departure,  if  not  to 
calm  her  apr-  >hensions  respecting  his  health,  and  the 
worst  resul  a  slight  relnpse  of  his  illness,  for  no 

one  knew  o  visit  buL  t  .    inmates  of  the  Old  Hall 

except  myseh  ;  and  I  believe  it  had  not  been  his  inten- 
tion to  mention  it  to  me,  for  when  I  came  to  see  him 
the  next  day,  and  observed  he  was  not  so  well  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  he  merely  said  he  had  caught  cold 
by  being  out  too  late  in  the  evening. 

"  You'll  never  be  able  to  see  your  sister,  if  you  don't 
take  care  of  youreelf,"  said  I,  a  little  provoked  at  the 
circumstance  on  her  account,  instead  of  commiserating 
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I  ve  seen  her  already/^  said  he,  quieUy. 
«  You  ye  seen  her  ! «  cried  I,  in  astonishment. 

1,-j  •       11  J  ^.  ***®°  ^®  *®^<^  ™e  what  considerations 
had  impelled  him  to  make  the  venture,  and  with  what 
precautions  he  had  made  it. 
;;  And  how  was  she  ?  "  I  eagerly  asked. 
As  usual     was  the  brief  though  sad  reply. 

siTont""'  *  "'^  ^^'  ^""^  ^^PPy  ^^^  ^"  *'■«•" 

"She  is  not  positively  ill,"  returned  he;  "and  she 

bit  snTf  ^^  t'"*'^^"  *  ""^^^^  ^  ^»^«  °«  doub?- 

How  fW»?  *"*^'  if "^^  ^^f'^  «^°»««*  *««  °»"«h  for  her. 
How  threatening  tliose  clouds  look,«  continued  he 
turning  towards  the  window.    «  We  shall  have  thunder 

tt^3«^??  t^^''  ^  ^^*^"«^  ^»d  they  are  just  in 
the^midst  of  stacking  my  corn.    Have  you  got  yours  aU 

mention  me  ?"   "^"""^'^  ^"^   ^^^'^^^  >'«-  ^^'-^ 
"  She  asked  if  I  had  seen  you  lately  " 
And  what  else  did  she  say  }  " 

^wJ,  *^".?«S*eil  y«"  all  jhe  said,"  replied  he  with  a 
slight  smile,  «  for  we  talked  a  good  deal,  thouirh  inv 
stoy  was  but  short ;  but  our  conversatio^wal  ch"f  fly  "^^^ 

?er  to  iff  'f-n%'  ^°*^"i!^^'^  ^«P^^*"^«^  whiS  I  begged 
her  to  delay  till  I  was  better  able  to  ««sist  her  in  her 
search  after  another  home." 

She  did  not  say  much  about  vou,  Markham       i 

tvlr'^:i:::rT^  ''^^  *«  ^^  so,  hi^'hTbeei 

inclined  ,  but  happily  she  was  not:  she  only  asked  a 
few  questions  concerning  you,  and  seemed  satisfied  with 
my  brief  answers,  wherein  she  showed  herself  wiser 

stmeS'to  bel'  ""'  '  "^^  *^"  ^^^  too? thatThe 
seemed  to  be  far  more  anxious  lest  you  should  think 

"  No,  it  is  not :  I  wish  her  to  be  happy  ;  but  1  don't 
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wish  her  to  forget  me  altogether.  She  knows  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  forget  her ;  and  she  is  right 
to  wish  me  not  to  remember  her  too  well.  I  should 
not  desire  her  to  regret  me  too  deeply ;  but  I  can 
scarcely  imagine  she  will  make  herself  very  unhappy 
about  me,  because  1  know  I  am  not  worthy  of  it,  excent 
m  my  appreciation  of  her.^' 

"  You  are  neither  of  you  worthy  of  a  broken  heart,— 
nor  of  aU  the  sighs,  and  tears,  and  sorrowful  thoughts 
that  have  been,  and  I  fear  will  be,  wasted  upon  you 
both  ;  but,  at  present,  each  has  a  more  exalted  opinion 
of  the  other  than,  I  fear,  he  or  she  deserves  ;  and  mv 
sister's  feelings  are  naturally  full  as  keen  as  yours,  and 
I  believe  more  constant ;  but  she  has  the  good  sense 
and  fortitude  to  strive  against  them  in  this  particular  • 
and  I  trust  she  will  not  rest  till  she  has  entirely  weaned 
her  thoughts "  he  hesitated. 

"  From  me,"  said  I. 

"And  I  wish  you  would  make  the  like  exertions," 
continued  he. 

1 5^*^  ^^®  *®^^  5"°"  *^**  *^**  ^^  ^er  intention  ?" 

"No;  the  question  was  not  broached  between  us- 
there  was  no  nece&sity  for  it,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that 
such  was  her  determination." 

"  To  forget  me  !  '* 

"  Yes,  Markham  !     Why  not }  " 

"  Oh,  well,"  was  my  only  audible  reply ;  but  I 
internally  answered,—"  No,  Lawrence,  you're  wrong 
there,  she  is  not  determined  to  forget  me.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  forget  one  so  deeply  and  fondly  devoted 
to  her,  who  can  so  thoroughly  appreciate  her  excel- 
lences, and  sympathise  with  al'  her  thoughts,  as  I  can 
do,  and  it  would  be  wrong  in  me  to  forget  so  excellent 
and  divine  a  piece  of  God's  creation  as  she,  when  I  have 
once  so  truly  loved  and  known  her."  But  I  said  no 
more  to  him  on  that  subject.  I  instantly  started  a  new 
topic  of  conversation,  and  soon  took  leave  of  my  com- 
I»nion,  with  a  feeling  of  less  cordiality  towards  him 
than  usual.  Perhaps  I  had  no  right  to"be  annoyed  at 
uim,  but  I  was  so  nevertheless. 


*  I 
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that  displeasf^  wh/cHs  r'clS^nK^'li.f  ^S"? 
those  who  rive  di«iaoTooaKU   .'"i"""^/  '««  reward  of 

their  advice*^  miasSrn,!,'"^^^^^^^         ^^  *«°^er 

with  one  so  nnworthv  of  fc  f '"■"'  '"J"  »  ""»■> 

J?Kr«fr"-tandT^^^^^^ 

tha   hil^hta^sllf  YiS.^:«-^i--PJ^^^^^^^^^ 

fn^hrk"m^^n"°bL"ae:'^r^'~"'""^^«^^^^^^^ 

so  very  particular  and  constan^  J^*!    -^   •        *'?®" 
*^^-fhout  the  whole  corfofn^y  ifc  "'"""^^ 
,;^*«/?]  Miss  Wilson's  doin^."^      ^''• 

blush^'i;'fhlVlr;%Ll  wri*\^  77  P^-'^P*^^^^ 
suitable  acknowled^ent'"^     '^°"^^  "*»*  '"^^^  « 
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It  is  a  reason  why  you  should  not  make  the 
ackuowledgment  she  looks  for." 

"  Let  us  drop  that  subject  if  you  please,"  said  he,  in 
evident  displeasure. 

"No,  Lawrence,  with  your  leave  we'll  continue  it  a 
while  longer ;  and  I'll  tell  you  something,  now  we're 
about  it,  which  you  may  believe  or  not  as  you  choose- 
only  please  t  remember  that  it  is  not  my  custom  to 
speak  falsely,  and  that  in  this  case,  I  can  have  no  motive 

for  misrepresenting  the  truth " 

"  Well,  Markham  1  what  now?" 
"  Miss  Wilson  hates  your  sister.  It  may  be  natural 
enough  that,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  relationship,  she 
should  feel  some  degree  of  enmity  against  her,  but  no 
good  or  amiable  woman  would  be  capable  of  evincing 
that  bitter,  cold-blooded,  designing  malice  towards  a 
fancied  rival  that  I  have  observed  in  her." 
"  Markham  ! ! " 

"Yes— and  it  is  my  belief  that  Eliza  Millward  and 
she,  if  not  the  very  originators  of  the  slanderous 
reports  that  have  been  propagated,  were  designedly 
the  encouragers  and  chief  disseminators  of  them.  She 
was  not  desirous  to  mix  up  your  name  in  the  matter, 
of  course,  but  her  delight  was,  and  still  is,  to  blacken 
your  sister's  character  to  the  utmost  of  her  power, 
without  risking  too  greatly  the  exposure  of  her  own 
malevolence  ! " 

"I  cannot  believe  it,"  interrupted  my  companion, 
his  face  burning  with  indignation. 

"Well,  as  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  must  content  myself 
with  asserting  that  it  is  so  to  the  best  of  my  belief;  but 
as  you  would  not  willingly  marry  IVIiss  \V'ilson  if  it 
were  so,  you  will  do  well  to  be  cautious,  till  you  have 
proved  it  to  be  otherwise." 

"  I  never  told  you,  Markham,  that  I  intended  to 
marry  Miss  Wilson,"  said  he,  proudly. 

"No,  but  whether  you  do  or  not,  she  intends  to 
marry  you." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  }  " 
"  No.  but " 
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na«4^w  Ti    J         .     Slightly  quickened   his  ponv's 
Kid  S^I^-^e^ ';»?."  •""  "^  "•"«'  -''tenninSt: 
'Wait  a  moment,  Lawrence    anH  ]a*  »,«         i  • 

^oa  are  mistaken  in  your  onintoi  '  ™,.  «Zt  T  '" 
«  V  **T **'  ^^'•J^^am*  enough/' 

"Y«  •  Tktl'-     I""."*  "y  companfon  quietly. 
"  IWllJ''  returned  he,  with  a  rather  wintry  smile- 

gjUj,ab„„ttheVa„eir„f|.S;Xir.rt'£:r; 
unproductive  of  the  desired  eCtT  irvlu  To  Ij 
.ers,  secretly  co£,pare^d  Sy'  /Cactj  ^^LtS  S 
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he  bad  himself  observed  and  r.-hat  he  heard  from 
others,  and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  had  much  better  remain  Miss 
Wilson  of  Ryecote  Farm,  than  be  transmuted  into 
Mrs  Lawrence  of  Woodford  Hall.  I  believe,  too, 
that  he  soon  learned  to  contemplate  with  secret  amaze- 
ment his  former  predilection,  and  to  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  lucky  esca{>e  he  had  made  ;  but  he  never 
confessed  it  to  me,  or  hinted  one  word  of  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  part  I  had  had  in  his  deliverance — but 
this  was  not  suiprising  to  any  one  that  knew  him  as 
1  did. 

As  for  Jane  Wilson,  she,  of  course,  was  disappointed 
and  embittered  by  the  sudden  cold  neglect  and  ulti- 
mate desertion  of  her  former  admirer.  Had  I  done 
wrong  to  blight  her  cherished  hopes }  I  think  not ; 
and  certainly  my  conscience  has  never  accused  me, 
from  that  day  to  this,  of  any  evil  design  in  the  matter. 


CHAPTER  XLVII 

One  morning,  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
while  I  was  inditing  some  business  letters,  shortly 
after  breakfast,  Eliza  xMillward  came  to  call  upon  my 
sister.  Rose  had  neither  the  discrimination  nor  the 
virulence  to  regard  the  little  demon  as  I  did,  and  they 
still  preserved  their  former  intimacy.  At  the  moment 
of  her  arrival  '  owever,  there  was  no  one  in  the  room 
but  Fergus  aii.d  myself,  my  mother  and  sister  being 
both  of  them  absent,  '^  on'  household  cares  intent "  ; 
but  I  was  not  going  to  lay  myself  out  for  her  amuse- 
ment, whoever  else  might  so  incline:  I  merely  hon- 
oured her  with  a  careless  salutation  and  a  few  words 
of  course,  and  then  went  on  with  my  writing,  leaving 
my  brother  to  b^  more  polite  if  he  chose.  But  she 
wanted  to  tease  me. 

"What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  find  you  at  home,  Mr 
Markham  ! "  said  she,  with  a  disingenuously  malicious 


i 
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you/' she  added  plaSl^  j2SwL  fn?''"^  K"^""  ^^^ 
an  impertinent  l&ug^aslh^^^^^^  i?^  ^*<^  '^'th 

and  hilf  before  my  desk  off  th      "^  *'^"*J^^  ^^^^  Reside 

difigent''  '"    I^rt'cularly  plodding   and 

me,  Mr  Jlarkham,  but  rau  l„^t     "'''^  '-"'"'.  e'-'^use 
and  have  been,  b?all  accom  t,  /°  "*?  *"• '™"»  "«", 

f  ■■  >.-IcoJld  aStSiryrh'a';e""'JS'?«'■' 
was,  au..  ^t  I  could  dn/i/"*  ^^^  J'O"  «^hat  it 
do  it  now."  ^^^  *^°  *"  ^°™^«rt  you  :  I  dare  not 

trouwS^^^^         '"PP°^^  '  °^^y»'t  8^"e«s  what  it  is  that 

young  Jy  sitting' afm3"elbowTn1  '*  ^"'^^"*^  ^«  " 
from  finishing  mv  letter  \nltT'  "1  preventing  me 
my  daily  business-  -  ^    "'^^  thereafter,  repairing  to 

Rofetn7eredVe'"r!fom"^^ 

her  thev  both  sLtTthen  ih^:^fir/h""     ''^'''' 
that    Idle    lad,    Fergus    w««!+    !^    *^^,  ^''^^  where 

shoulder  against  thf  corner  ot^tJ^'h'''""'"^  ^^^ 
with  his  legs  crossed  and  hL  han  j^  • '^™"?>'■P'«^«' 
pockets.  "**  ^^"ds  in  his   breeches 

"Now,  nose,  ru  teU  y„„  ,  pi^oe  of  news-I  hope 
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you've  not  heard  it  before,  for  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
one  always  likes  to  be  the  first  to  tell— It's  about  that 
sad  Mrs  Graham " 

"  Hush— sh— sh  ! "  whispered  Fergus,  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  import.  "  '  We  never  mention  her ;  her  name 
IS  never  heard." «  And  glancing  up,  I  caught  him  with 
his  eye  askance  on  me,  and  his  finger  pointed  to  his 
forehead;  then,  winking  at  the  young  lady  with  a 
doleful  shake  of  the  head,  he  whispered—"  a  mono- 
™ania— but  don't  mention  it— all  right  but  that." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  injure  any  one's  feelings," 
returned  she,  speaking  below  her  breath  ;  "  another 
time,  perhaps." 

"  Speak  out.  Miss  Eliza  ! "  said  I,  not  deigning  to 
notice  the  other's  buffooneries,  "  you  needn't  fear  to 
say  anything  in  my  presence." 

*u'l^}lf^^''A*",^'^®r®*^  ^^®'  *'  perhaps  you  know  already 
that  Airs  Grahams  husband  is  not  really  dead,  and 
that  she  had  run  away  from  him.^"  I  started,  and 
felt  my  face  glow  ;  but  I  bent  it  over  my  letter,  and 
went  on  folding  it  up  as  she  proceeded.  "  But  pe-liaps 
you  did  not  know  that  she  is  now  gone  back  to  him 
again,  and  that  a  perfect  reconciliation  has  taken  place 
between  them.?  Only  think,''  she  continued,  turning 
to  the  confounded  Rose,  "  what  a  fool  the  man  must 
be : 

vv  A.°?  ^^/*  &*^e  you  this  piece  of  intelligence,  iMiss 
u/u  A'}'  '"terrupting  my  sister's  exclamations. 
1  had  it  from  a  very  authentic  source,  sir." 
From  whom,  may  1  ask  ?  " 
^'  From  one  of  the  servants  at  ^Voodford." 
"  Oh  !     1    was   not  aware  that  you  were   on  such 
intimate  terms  with  Mr  ^awreuce's  household." 

"  It  was  not  from  the  man  himself,  that  I  heard  it ; 
but  he  told  it  in  coividence  to  our  maid  Sarah,  and 
Sarah  told  it  to  me." 

"  In  confidence,  I  suppose  ;  and  you  tell  it  in  con- 
fidence to  us  ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  but  a  lame 
iiru^  '  ^°"^  scarcely  one-half  of  it  true." 

While  I  spoke,  I  completed  the  sealing  and  direction 
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spite  of  my  ^rL  cStion  that°th"rr  "'"^  ^",^  '" 
one-that  the  supposed  Mrs  rLl  '^^''^  "^^^  *  ^^"^^ 
had  not  voluntarifv  tnn)^  K    if^i*"l'  *"««*  certainly, 

dreamtofa^ecSiaK  tost  Velv  shf '^"'^  '^ 
away  and  the  tale-bearing  servant  nnl^t  ^^^  «^?"^ 
was  become  of  her  had  rnniflf  i  ?^*  knowing  what 
case,  and  our  fair  visitor  had  irf^*-^*  '""^  ^^  *he 
deliffhted  with  c„«L  ^  detailed  it  as  a  certaintv 

pocketed  my  too  Ste,^  ^T  "'?  "?"«'  '  '■»'% 

mto  the  yard,  and  vociSy  SeJ  foT™,'  k*"' 
No  one  be  ns-  there   T  Hra„.„« 7 1.-  ™^  ™>  horse, 

myself,  strapVd  the  sadSf  l.''^r^*^^*^^  «*^We 
bridle  on  to  his  head   mn„«!  ?     ***.  ^'^  ^^^'^  and  the 

away  to  WooSford   ^^1^0^  i  T^  'P''^'^^  ^"°P«*^ 
ling  in  the  ground^  *^  *''^°*''  pensively  strol- 

"Is  your  sister  gone?"  werp  mt.  ««  * 

4mTtS?i«r{:ree''ir;j'^"-'"^ 
•s  1  dS?rte'd^"js\i- i7  ^"'j-'"  -■-<  I. 

terr  in£  Ixf F^"^^^^^^  ^" 

;;s  Ji.  .t  _4afe  JterilSjr"""  :- 

:;&t':;heiSc.o::,^'-»^--"-'" 

Impossible,    Uwrence  -     She  codd    not    be  so 
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frantic  !  "  exclaimed  I,  vehemently  grasping  his  arm, 
as  if  to  force  him  to  unsay  those  hateful  words." 

"  She  did,"  persisted  he  in  the  same  grave  collected 
manner  as  before ;  "  and  not  without  reason,"  he 
continued,  gently  disengaging  himself  from  mv  arrasD : 
"Mr  Huntingdon  is  ill."  ^^      ^ 

"  And  so  she  went  to  nurse  him  ? " 

"  Yes.'* 

"  Fool  ! "  I  could  not  help  exclaiming— and  Law- 
reuce  looked  up  with  a  rather  reproachful  fflance. 
"Is  he  dying,  then .>"  ** 

'•'I  think  not,  Markham." 

"  And  how  many  more  nurses  has  he  .>— how  many 
ladies  are  there  besides,  to  take  care  of  him  }  " 

"  None  :  he  was  alone,  or  she  would  not  have  gone." 

"  Oh,  confound  it !  this  is  intolerable  ! " 

"  What  is  ?  that  he  should  be  alone  >" 

I  attempted  no  reply,  for  I  was  not  sure  that  this 
circumstance  did  not  partly  conduce  to  my  distrac- 
tion. I  therefore  continued  to  pace  the  walk  in  silent 
anguish,  with  my  hand  pressed  to  my  forehead  ;  then 
suddenly  pausing  and  turning  to  my  companion,  I 
impatiently  exclaimed, — 

"Why  did  she  take  this  infatuated  step.>  What 
fiend  persuaded  her  to  it  ? " 

"Nothing  persuaded  her  but  her  own  sense  of 
duty." 

"  Humbug ! " 

"  I  was  half  inclined  to  say  so  myself,  Markham,  at 
first.  I  assure  you  it  was  not  by  my  advice  that  she 
went,  for  I  detest  that  man  as  fervently  as  you  can  do 
—except,  indeed,  that  his  reformation  would  give  me 
mucli  greater  pleasure  than  his  death  ;  but  all  I  did 
was  to  inform  her  of  the  circumstance  of  his  illness 
(the  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting), 
and  to  tell  her  that  that  unhappy  person,  Miss  Myers, 
had  left  him  some  time  ago." 

"  It  was  ill-done  !  Now,  when  he  finds  the  con- 
venience of  her  presence,  he  will  make  all  manner  of 
lying  speeches  and  false,  fair  promises  for  the  future. 
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and  she  will  believe  him,  and  then  her  condition  will 
be  ten  times  worse  and  ten  times  more  irremediable 
than  before. 

"There  does  not  appear  to  be  much  ground  for  such 
apprehensions  at  present/^  said  he,  producing  a  letter 
from  his  pocket :  "  from  the  account  I  received  this 
morning,  1  should  say  " 

It  was  her  wriMng !  By  an  irresistible  impulse,  1 
held  out  my  hani  and  the  words— "Let  me  see  it  " 
involuntarily  pas^.;  d  my  lips.  He  was  evidently  re- 
luctant to  grant  .^o  request,  but  while  he  hesitated,  I 
snatched  it  from  his  hand.  Recollecting  myself,  how- 
ever, the  minute  after,  I  offered  to  restore  it 

"Here,  take  it,'^  said  I,  "if  you  don't  want  me  to 
rcdiU  It* 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "you  may  read  it  if  you  like." 
1  read  it,  and  so  may  you. 

r.         T.  Grassdale,  Nov.  4tli. 

L»KAR   JbKEDERICK, 

T      n  l^^,?*^  y**"  ,T'l^  ^  anxious  to  hear  from  me,  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  I  can.     Mr  Huntingdon  is  very  ill, 
but  not  dying,  or  in  any  immediate  danger  ;  and  he  is 
rather  better  at  present  than  he  was  when  I  came. 
1  tound  the  house  in  sad  confusion :    Mrs  Greaves, 
Benson,  every  decent  servant  had  left,  and  those  that 
were  come  to  supply  their  places  were  a  negligent,  dis- 
orderly set,   to  say  no  worse— I  must  change  them 
again,  it  1  stay.     A  professional  nurse,  a  grim,  hard 
old  woman    had  been  hired  to  attend  the  wretched 
invalid.      He  suffers  much,  and  has  no  fortitude  to 
bear  him  through.     'J'he  immediate  injuries  he  sus- 
tained  from   the  accident,   however,   were    not  very 
severe,  and  would,  as  the  doctor  says,  have  been  but 
trifling  to  a  man  of  temperate  habits,  but  with  him  it 
is  very  different.     On  the  night  of  my  arrival,  when  I 
hrst  entered  his  room,  he  was  lying  in  a  kind  of  half 
delirium.     He  did  not  notice  me  till  I  spoke,  and  then 
he  mistook  me  tor  another. 

«irl%'^r"'  A^'*"®*  ^°™^  again.?"  he  murmured. 
"What  did  vou  leave  me  for.?" 
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"  It  is  I,  Arthur — it  is  Helen,  your  wife,"  I  replied. 

"  My  wife  ! "  said  he,  with  a  start.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,  don't  mention  her ! — I  have  none.  Devil  take 
her,'*  he  cried,  a  moment  after,  "  and  you  too  !  What 
did  you  do  it  for  ?  " 

I  said  no  more  ;  hut  observing  that  he  kept  gazing 
towards  the  foot  of  the  bed,  1  went  and  sat  there, 
placing  the  light  so  as  to  shine  full  upon  me,  for  I 
thought  he  might  be  dying,  and  I  wanted  him  to  know 
me.  For  a  long  time  he  lay  silently  looking  upon  me. 
first  with  a  vacant  p+are,  then  with  a  fixed  gaze  of 
strange  growing  i  *ty.     At  last  he  startled  me  by 

suddenly  raising  i  on  his  elbow  and  demanding 

in  a  horrified  whiij^^er,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
me,— "Who  is  it?" 

"  It  is  Helen  Huntingdon,"  said  I,  quietly  rising 
at  the  same  time,  and  removing  to  a  less  conspicuous 
position. 

"  1  must  be  going  mad,"  cried  he,  "  or  something — 
delirious  perhaps ;  but  leave  me,  whoever  you  are — I 
can't  bear  that  white  face,  and  those  eyes ;  for  God's 
sake  go,  and  send  me  somebody  else,  that  doesn't  look 
like  that ! " 

I  went  at  once,  and  sent  the  hired  nurse  ;  but  next 
morning  I  ventured  to  enter  his  chamber  again  ;  and, 
taking  the  nurse's  place  by  his  bed-side,  I  watched  him 
and  waited  on  him  for  several  hours,  showing  myself 
as  little  as  possible,  and  only  speaking  when  necessary, 
and  then  not  above  my  breath.  At  first  he  addressed 
me  as  the  nurse,  but,  on  my  crossing  the  room  to  draw 
up  the  window-blinds,  in  obedience  to  his  directions, 
he  said, — 

"  No,  it  isn't  nurse  ;  it's  Alice.  Stay  with  me — do  ! 
that  old  hag  will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  I  mean  to  stay  with  you,"  said  I.  And  after  that 
he  would  call  me  Alice,  or  some  other  name  almost 
equally  repugnant  to  my  feelings.  I  forced  myself  to 
endure  it  for  a  while,  fearing  a  contradiction  might 
disturb  him  too  much,  but  when,  having  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water,  while  I  held  it  to  his  lips,  he  murmured 
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Ilr^nf '"Yn.r''  u'  ""^"''^  "°*  ^^'P  'li^t-'^ctly  ob- 
serving—   You  would  not  say  so  if  vou  knew  m*.  " 

m??denfitv  '^0^^*  "^1^^*'^  anotherdecSioTof 
J^Dly  so  Tdrnnnp^  T'^^^-  ""^^f"^^  *"  incoherent 
wher'  i  I L;  ??v    'V?^^;°'  *•"  some  time  after, 

ffillf  ^T.u"''^  ^*'^"ff^  fancies-I  can't  get  rid  of 
them,  ard  they  won't  let  me  rest ;  and  the  most  sin 
gular  and  pertinacious  of  them  a  1    s  your  fece  and 

Teu  ^'.  *  „  *  s^®  ^*«  ^7  my  side. " 
bhe  is/'  Slid  I. 

£"£;t  e„;i3till  r,  -  '  ""''  ^"O  -="  "  -"- 
the'tru^hT  "'"  ""'"■'"  ^^"^  '•  ^'"''-"^y-  "for  it  i, 

reaSy  aT>"  '  "'°*''  *"  ^^J"  ""t  y""  »« 

"  I  do  ;  but  you  needn't  shrink  away  from  n,.  =•  ,f 
I  were  your  freatpot  <inon.» .  i  '  ^>  ^  " 

of  yo^Ld  |,:&oVth'erCK^^^^^ 

in  S1^&*'.°";''<'™»'™<'"0"'"  cried  l,e 

b.;in!»d'i^a  ™  taLTktrdi.!:,^'-^'  --^ 

m^r^^^-^n^-S;;;  '^'•'  -»-"•-'  ">ey  all  left 

brt  ™u'hrKr"H/f"  ■=»"![  you  want  them; 

them'^could,rw"„Ma»endT„r''  '^''"If'^  """^  "f 
do."  5^""  "  fiTetully  as  I  shall 

"  J  cao>t  understand  it  at  aU,"  »,id  he,  in  bewUder*! 
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perplexity.      "  Was   it  a   dream    that "    and    he 

covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  if  trying  to  unravel 
the  mystery. 

*'No  Arthur,  it  was  no+  a  dream,  that  your  conduct 
was  such  as  to  ohlige  me  to  leave  you  ;  but  I  heard 
that  you  were  ill  and  alone,  and  I  am  com*  back  to 
nurse  you.  You  need  not  fear  to  trust  me :  tell  me 
all  your  wants,  and  I  will  try  to  satisfy  them.  There 
is  no  one  else  to  care  for  you  ;  and  1  shall  not  upbraid 
you  now," 

"Oh  :  I  see,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "it's  an 
act  of  Christian  charity,  whereby  yen  hope  to  gain  a 
higher  seat  in  heaven  for  yourself,  and  scoop  a  (Jeeper 
pit  ia  hell  for  me." 

"  No  ;  1  came  to  offer  you  that  comfort  and  assist- 
ance your  situation  required ;  and  if  I  could  benefit 
your  soul  as  well  as  your  body,  and  awaken  some  sense 
of  contrition  and " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  if  you  could  overwhelm  me  with  remorse 
and  confusion  of  face,  now's  the  time.  What  have 
you  done  with  my  son  ! " 

"  He  is  well,  and  you  may  see  him  some  time,  if  you 
will  compose  yourself,  but  not  now." 

"Where  is  he  .>" 

"  He  is  safe." 

"Ishehere.>" 

"  Wherever  he  is,  you  will  not  see  him  till  j'ou  have 
promised  to  leave  him  entirely  under  my  care  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  let  me  take  him  away  whenever  and 
wherever  I  please,  if  I  should  hereafter  judge  it  necef=- 
sary  to  remove  hiin  again.  But  we  will  talk  of  that 
to-morrow  :  you  must  be  quiet  now." 

'^'No,  let  me  see  liim  now.  I  promise,  if  it  must  be 
so." 

"No " 

"  1  swear  it,  as  God  is  in  heaven  i  Now  then,  let 
me  see  him." 

"  But  I  cannot  trust  your  oaths  and  promises ;  I 
must  have  a  written  agreement,  and  you  must  sign  it 
in  presence  of  a  witness— but  not  to-day,  to-morrow." 
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[No,  to-day— now,"  persisted  he :   and  he  was  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  e^xcitement,  and  so  bent  upon 
he  immediate  grat  fication  of  his  wish,  that  I  thought 

It^  u  .  u  .^"*  ^  "^^^  determined  my  son's  interest 
should  not  be  forgotten  ;  and  having  clearly  written 
out  the  promise  I  wished  Mr  Huntingdon  to  g^ivl  unon 
a  slip  of  paper,  I  deliberately  read  it  over  to^him  and 
made  him  sign  it  in  the  presence  of  Rache  He 
begged  1  would  not  insist  u^n  this :   it  was  a  useless 

s'erCr  f  t7d  rS"'  ^'^^  ^"  ^'«  --d  *»  the 
servant.      1  told  him  I  was  sorry,  but  since  he  had 

forfeited  my  confidence  he  must  take  the  c^sequence 

He  next  pleaded  inability  to  hold  the  pen.     - '£  we 

must  wait  until  you  can  hold  it,"  said  I.     Upon  which 

he  said  he  would  try;   but  then  he  could  not  sTe  to 

rtd  /  t'^i.-'^  y  '^"^"^  ^^^'•^  th«  «i^"ature  was  to 
be,  and  told  him  he  might  write  his  nanfe  in  the  dark 
If  he  only  knew  where  to  put  it.      But  he  hll  nn^ 
power  to  form  the  letters       ''  In  +>..+  ^^^ 

he  too  ill  to  .ee  the  child  "  s^id  f  Inf'J^-  ™"'* 
inexorable  he  at  lengthrnagrd 'to'w'^fy  '"he'a^rr 
ment ;  and  I  bade  Rachel  send  the  boy      ^         ^ 

All  this  may  strike  you  as  harsh,  but  I  felt  I  must 
not  lose  my  present  advantage,  and  mv  son's  fuTnrp 
welfare  should  not    be    sacrificed    to    any  misteken 
tenderness  for  this  man's  feelings      1  \h]1  i  Ju       Z^ 
not  forgotten    his    father  luTthirt  en  1^'^.Vt 
absence,  during  which  he  had  seldom  been  permitted 
to  hear  a  word  about  him,  or  hardly  to  whSr  his 
name,  had  rendere.l  him  somewhat  shy  ;  and  when  he 
was  ushered  into  the  darkened  room  where  The  sick 
man  lay,  so  altered  from  his  former  selfTt"  h  fierceh!^ 
flushed    face    and   wildly-gleaming  eyes-he  instfnr 
tiyely  clung  to  me  and  'stood   loolinron   his  fother" 
;i^suV""*"""^^  ^^P'^^^^^«  «^  fa/more  a^e  than 

touched  that  burning  hand!  ff  aSt 'stlrJSln' 
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alarm,  when  his  father  suddenly  clutched  his  arm  and 
drew  him  nearer  to  his  side. 

"Do  you  know  me?"  asked  Mr  Huntingdon,  in- 
tently perusing  his  features. 

"  Yes." 

"Who  am  I?" 

"  Papa." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  see  me  ?  " 
*  Yes." 

"  You're  not ! "  replied  the  disappointed  parent,  re- 
laxing his  hold,  and  darting  a  vindictive  glance  at  me. 

Arthur,  thus  released,  crept  back  to  me,  and  pnt  his 
hand  in  mine.  His  father  swore  I  had  made  the  child 
hate  him,  and  abused  and  cursed  me  bitterly.  The 
instant  he  began  I  sent  our  son  out  of  the  room  ; 
and  when  he  paused  to  breathe,  I  calmly  assured  him 
that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  :  I  had  never  once 
attempted  to  prejudice  his  child  against  him. 

"I  did  indeed  desire  him  to  forget  you,'*  I  said, 
"  and  especially  to  forget  the  lessons  you  taught  him ; 
and  for  that  cause,  and  to  lessen  the  danger  of  dis- 
covery, I  own  I  have  generally  discouraged  his  inclina- 
tion to  talk  about  you  ;  but  no  one  can  blame  me  for 
that,  I  think." 

The  invalid  only  replied  by  groaning  aloud,  and 
rolling  his  head  on  a  pillow  in  a  paroxysm  of 
impatience. 

;*  I  am  in  hell,  already,"  cried  he.  "  This  cursed 
thirst  is  burning  my  heart  to  ashes  !  Will  no- 
body  " 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  I  had  poured 
out  a  glass  of  some  acidulated,  cooling  drink  that  was 
on  the  table,  and  brought  it  to  him.  He  drank  it 
greedily,  but  muttered,  as  I  took  awav  the  glass,— 

"  I  suppose  you're  heaping  coals  of  iire  on  my  head, 
you  think." 

Not  noticing  this  speech,  I  asked  if  there  was  any- 
thing else  I  could  do  for  him. 

"  ,*  '.  ^7^  8:>ve  you  another  opportunity  of  showing 
your  Christian  magnanimity,"  sneered  be  : — **  set  my 
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TdiTso^'^J^fc:!.^  *!»«««  confounded  bedclothes." 
«Inn  "    T        '^*^?'^e— now  get  me  another  glass  of  that 

Rnt?n/'^®^',^°"'''®  ^o°<J'-ous  gentle  and  obliging'- 

.Sir  ™4js  z""^  "'"■ " '" ' "  -po-^^fce, 

eicMt  fe^,  1-    ?  """■  "J'  P"'"'™™  ^»in  that  day, 
•nj  tft.°lf';'T'  "■*  ^°'^'  onle'ed  him  to  be  bled  • 

ana  8tupetaction-his  ill-nature  seemed  to  revive. 

Uh    this  sweet  revenge?"  cried  he  wli^n  V  i,-^ 

"It  IS  well  for  me  that  I  am  doing  mv  dutv  "  s*,v?  r 
wi  h  a  bitternP=s  I  could  not  repres™  «  for  if  1!  tJ* 

ma^'ir^'**  ''*^''  '"'•P^'^^^  ^'  *^«  earnestness  of  my 

"Ton^wmTvV'^  ^^^'"iM  for?"  he  asked. 
You  will  think  me  a  liar  if  I  tell  you-bit  I  did 
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hope  to  benefit  you :  as  well  to  better  your  mind,  as 
to  alleviate  your  present  sufferings  ;  but  it  appears  I 
am  to  do  neither — your  own  bad  spirit  will  not  let 
me.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned ,  I  have  sacrificed 
my  own  feelings,  and  all  the  little  earthly  comfort 
that  was  left  me,  to  no  purpose ; — and  every  little 
thing  I  do  for  you  is  ascribed  to  self-righteous  malice 
and  refined  revenge  I'* 

"  It's  all  very  fine,  I  dare  say,"  said  he,  eyeing  me 
with  stupid  amazement ;  "  and  of  course  I  ought  to  be 
melted  to  tears  of  penitence  and  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  so  much  generosity  and  superhuman  goodness, 
— but  you  see  1  can't  manage  it.  However,  pray  do 
me  all  the  good  you  can,  if  you  do  really  find  any 
pleasure  in  it ;  for  you  ])erceive  I  am  almost  as  miser- 
able just  nov.  as  you  need  wish  to  see  me.  Since  you 
came,  I  confess,  I  have  had  better  attendance  than 
before,  for  these  wretches  neglected  me  shamefully, 
and  all  my  old  friends  seem  to  have  fairly  forsaken 
me.  I've  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it,  I  assure  you :  1 
sometimes  thought  1  should  have  died — do  you  think 
there's  any  chance  }  " 

**  There's  always  a  chance  of  death  ;  and  it  is  always 
well  to  live  with  such  a  chance  in  view." 

"  Yes,  yes — but  do  you  think  there's  any  likelihood 
that  this  illness  will  have  a  fatal  termination  ?  " 

'*  I  cannot  tell ;  but,  supposing  it  should,  how  are 
you  prepared  to  meet  the  event.** ' 

"  Why  the  doctor  told  me  I  wasn't  to  think  about  it, 
for  I  was  sure  to  get  better,  if  I  stuck  to  his  regimen 
and  prescriptions.'' 

"  I  hope  you  may,  Arthur  ;  but  neither  the  doctor 
nor  I  can  speak  with  certainty  in  such  a  case  ;  there  is 
internal  injury,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  what 
extent." 

^'  There  now  !  you  want  to  scare  me  to  death." 

"  No  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  lull  you  to  false  security. 
If  a  consciousness  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  can  dispose 
you  to  serious  and  useful  thoughts,  I  would  not  deprive 
you  of  the  benefit  of  such  reflections,  whether  you  do 
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eventuaUy  recover  or  not.    Does  the  idea  of  death 
appal  you  very  much  ?  " 

if  y^uvVanV— ••  ^^  *^'°*  '  "*"'*  ^"^^  ^  *^'"^  '^^^  ^° 

"  But  it  must  come  some  time/'  interrupted  I ;  "  and 

if  It  be  years  hence,  it  wUI  as  certainly  ov^ertake  you  as 

If  It  came  -n-day,-and  no  doubt  be  as  unwelcome  then 

as  now,  un     3  you " 

"Oh,  hang  it !  don't  torment  me  with  your  preach- 
ments now,  unless  you  want  to  kill  me  outriffht— I 
can  t  stand  it,  I  tell  you,  I've  suffenngs  enough  Sou 
IfJ^  ^-^  *^'°^  ^i"^'^^  danger, lave  ml  from  it  ; 
tol    «°'  '°  gratitude,  I'll  hear  whatever  you  like 

I  accordingly  dropped  the  unwelcome  topic.     And 

?„5!^on?T*i^^'!  ?^^}^^  y**"  "'^y  ^o^-™  your  own 

judgment  of  the  state  of  my  patient,  and  of  my  own 
position  and  future  prospects.     Let  me  hear  from  yoS 
soon,  and  I  will  write  again  to  tell  you  how  we  get  bn  • 
but  now  that  my  presence  is  tolerated,  and  even  re- 
quired, m  the  sick-room,  I  shall  have  but  little  time  to 
spare  between  my  husband  and  my  son,— for  I  must 
not  entirely  neglect  the  latter :  it  wiuld  iot  do  to  keep 
him  always  with  Rachel,  and  I  dare  not  leave  him  fo? 
a  nioment  with  any  of  the  other  servants,  or  suffer  him 
to  be  alone,  lest  he  should  meet  them.     If  his  fathw 
get  worse,  I  shall  ask  Esther  Hargrave  to  take  charge 
hllS  ?.  ?'  %  ^Tl  ?^^  ^  ¥^^  re-organized  the  house 
my  own  Ij'e    '  ^"'  ^  ^''"'^^  ^''^''  ^^'^^^  ^'™  "°der 
I  find  myself  in  rather  a  singular  position  :  I  am 
exerting  my  utmost  endeavours  to  promote  tiie  recovery 

«W1  iTf  °"Af^°]y  ^"'^^"*^'  ^"d  if  I  succeed,  what 
shall   I  do.?*      My   duty,   of  course,-but  how?_No 

T^  cJa  "^ -n  P^'^''""'  *^^  ^^^  *^^*  '«  I'efore  me  now, 
ana  God  will  give  me  strength  to  do  whatever  he 
requires  hereafter. -Good  bye,  dear  Frederick 

HfiUEN  Huntingdon. 
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"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  Lawrence,  as  I 
silently  refolded  the  letter. 
^°  "  It  seems  to  me,"  returned  I,  "  that  she  is  casting 

her  pearls  before  swine.  May  they  be  satisfied  with 
trampling  them  under  their  feet,  and  not  turn  again 
and  rend  her  !  But  I  shall  say  no  more  against  her : 
I  see  that  she  was  actuated  by  the  best  and  noblest 
motives  in  what  she  has  done ;  and  if  the  act  is  not  a 
wise  one,  may  Heaven  protect  her  from  its  conse- 
quences !  May  I  keep  this  letter,  Lawrence  .>— you 
see  she  has  never  once  mentioned  me  throughout— or 
made  the  most  distant  allusion  to  me  ;  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  or  harm  in  it," 

"And,  therefore,  why  should  you  wish  to  keep  it?" 

"  Were  not  these  characters  written  by  her  hand  ? 
and  were  not  these  words  conceived  in  her  mind,  and 
many  of  them  spoken  by  her  lips  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  he.  And  so  I  kept  it;  otherwise, 
Halford,  you  could  never  have  become  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  contents. 

"And  when  you  write,"  said  I,  "will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  ask  her  if  I  r  .ly  be  permitted  to  enlighten 
my  mother  and  sister  on  her  tCu.'i  historv  and  circum- 
stance, just  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  neigh- 
bourhood sensible  of  the  shameful  injustice  they  have 
done  her?  1  want  no  tender  messages,  but  just  ask 
her  that,  and  tell  her  it  is  the  greatest  favour  she 
could  do  me ;  and  tell  her— no,  nothing  more.— You 
see  I  know  the  address,  and  I  might  write  to  her 
myself,  but  I  am  so  virtuous  as  to  refrain." 

*J  Well,  ril  do  this  for  you,  Markham." 

"  And  as  soon  as  you  receive  an  answer,  you^ll  let 
me  know  ?  " 

"  If  all  be  well,  I'll  come  myself  and  tell  you  imme- 
diately." 

CHAPTER  XLVni 

Five  or  six  days  after  this,  Mr  Lawrence  paid  us  the 
honour  of  a  call ;  and  when  he  and  I  were  alone  to- 
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gether— which  1  contrived  as  soon  as  possible^  by 
bringing  him  out  to  look  at  my  cornstacks— he  showed 
me  another  letter  from  his  sister.     This  one  he  was 

?uite  willing  to  submit  to  my  longinggaze  ;  he  thought, 
suppose,  it  would  do  me  good      The  only  answer  it 
gave  to  my  message  was  this : — 

"  Mr  Markham  is  at  liberty  to  make  such  revelations 
concerning  me  as  he  judges  necessary.  He  will  know 
that  I  should  wish  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
I  hope  he  is  well ;  but  tell  him  he  mu:,t  not  think  of 
me.^' 

I  can  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  rest  of  the 
letter,  for  I  was  permitted  to  keep  this  ;ilso— perhaps, 
as  an  antidote  to  all  pernicious  hopes  and  fancies. 

*♦*♦♦* 

He  is  decidedly  better,  but  very  low  from  the  de- 
pressing effects  of  his  severe  illness  and   the  strict 
regimen  he  is  obliged  to  observe    so  opposite  to  all 
his  previous  habits.     It  is  deplorable  to  see  how  com- 
pletely his  past  life  has  degenerated  his  once  noble 
constitution,   and   vitiated   the  whole  system  of  his 
organization.      But  the  doctor  says  he  may  now  be 
considered  out  of  danger,  if  he  will  only  continue  to 
observe  the  necessary  restrictions.     Soma  stimulating 
cordials  he  must  have,  but  they  should  be  judiciously 
diluted  and  sparingly  used  ;  and  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  keep  him  to  this.     At  first,  his  extreme  dread  of 
death  rendered  the  task  an  easy  one  ;  but  in  propor- 
tion as  he  feels  his  acute  suffering  abating,  and  sees 
the  danger  receding,  the  more  intractable  he  becomes. 
Now,  also,  his  appetite  for  food  is  beginning  to  return  ; 
and  here,  too,  his  long  habits  of  self-indulgence  are 
greatly  against  him.     I  watch  and  restrain  him  as  well 
as  I  can,  and  often  get  bitterly  abused  for  my  rigid 
severity;   and  sometimes  he  contrives   to  elade  mv 
vigilance,  and  sometimes  acts  in  opposition  to  my  will. 
But  he  is  now  so  completely  reconciled  to  ray  attend- 
ance in  general  that  he  is  never  satisfied  when  I  am  not 
by  his  side.     I  am  obliged  to  be  a  little  stiff  with  him 
sometimes,  or  he  would  make  a  complete  slave  of  me  ; 
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and  I  know  it  would  be  uw  aable  weakness  to  give 
up  all  other  interests  f  r  hu  .  I  have  the  servants  to 
overlook,  and  my  i'lt.,  Arthur  to  attend  to, — and  my 
own  health  too,  all  of  which  would  be  entirely  ne- 

Slected  were  I  to  satisfy  his  exorbitant  demands.  I 
o  not  generally  sit  up  at  ni^ht,  for  I  think  the  nurse 
who  has  made  it  her  business,  is  better  qualified  for 
such  undertakings  than  I  am  ;  but  still,  an  unbroken 
night's  rest  is  what  I  but  seldom  enjoy,  and  never  can 
venture  to  reckon  upon ;  for  my  patient  makes  no 
scruple  of  calling  me  up  at  any  hour  when  his  wants 
or  his  fancies  require  my  presence.  But  he  is  mani- 
festly afraid  of  my  displeasure  ;  and  if  at  one  time  he 
tries  my  patience  by  his  unreasonable  exactions,  and 
fretful  complaints  and  reproaches,  at  another  he 
depresses  me  by  his  abject  submission  and  deprecatory 
self-abasement  when  he  fears  he  has  gone  too  far.  But 
all  this  I  can  readily  pardon  ;  1  know  it  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  his  enfeebled  frame  and  disordered  nerves — 
what  annoys  me  the  most,  is  his  occasional  attempts 
at  affectionate  fondness  that  I  can  neither  credit  nor 
return ;  not  that  I  hate  him :  his  sufferings  and  my 
own  laborious  care  have  given  him  some  claim  to  my 
regard — to  my  affection  even,  if  he  would  only  be 
quiet  and  sincere,  and  content  to  let  things  remain  as 
they  are  ;  but  the  more  he  tries  to  conciliate  me,  the 
more  I  shrink  from  him  and  from  the  future. 

*'  Helen,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  when  I  get 
well  ? "  he  asked  this  morning.  "  Will  you  run 
away  again  }  " 

*'  It  entirely  depends  upon  your  own  conduct." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  very  ^cou.^' 

"  But  if  I  find  it  necessary  to  leave  you,  Arthur,  I 
shall  not  '  run  away ' :  you  know  I  have  your  own 
promise  that  I  may  go  whenever  I  please,  and  take  my 
son  with  me." 

"  Oh,  but  you  shall  have  no  cause."  And  then 
followed  a  variety  of  professions,  which  I  rather  coldly 
checked. 

'*  Will  you  not  forgive  me  then  ? "  said  he. 
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rJ!Z^\7^  ^*''*  forgiven  you;  but  I  know  you 
cannot  love  me  as  you  once  did-and  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  vou  were  to,  for  I  could  not  pretend  to 
return  ,t:  so  let  us  droo  the  subject,  and  nSver  recur 
to  It  ai^ain  By  what  1  have  done  for  you,  you  mav 
iSf^ht  ^^^*/  7^^  ^""-'^'^  ^'  °ot  incompatfbTe  S 

nevertrLte^bVT*"  "^f?  (higher,^because  he 
mn?/  forfeited  his  claims,  and  because  I  hope  to  do 
more  pood  to  him  than  1  can  ever  do  to  you) ;  and  if 
you  wish  me  to  feel  kindly  towards  you,  it  i.  deedf 
estee^"  "'^^^  "'"'^  P"''^^^  "^y  affection  and 
His  sole  reply  to  this  was  a  slight  grimace,  and  a 
Tjf^  Pf  ceptible  shrug.  Al^,  u^ihTpp^  man* 
words,  with  him,  are  so  much  cheaper  than  deeds 

buvTh/*  1'  \  ^^^  "^'^^  ';  Pounds,  ,Vot  pence,  must 
buy  the  article  you  want."     And  then  £e  sighed  a 

t^t  ft'f  TT^  ^"*'"^  '^«^>  ^'  if  i»  puriregret 
»t     u  'u'^®  ^°''®'^.*"'^  ^*'"'t«'^  «f  80  many  worshipt^rs 
should  be  now  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  a  Eh' 

Stt%'"  '^"^^I^^  "°"'*"  l'k«  that,  and  even  g^' 
of  what  kindness  she  chose  to  bestow.  ^ 

Its  a  pity,  isnH  it?"  said  I ;  and  whether  I  rightly 

helDed  "  iifh^^'  /*!'■  ^^,  answered-"  It  can't  be 
helped,    with  a  rueful  smile  at  my  penetration. 

I  have  seen  Esther  Hargrave  twice.    She  is  a  charm 

JTe?  "I^yV  ^"'  ^'^^^"'^'^  ^P'"*  ^«  almost  broken,  aTd 
her  sweet  temper  almost  spoiled,  by  the  still  unTe- 

rX  S  P^^?r"^'°n8  «f  her  mother  in  behalf  ofMier 
rejected  suitor -not  violent,  but  wearisome  and 
unremitting  like  a  continual  dropping.  The  uTatur^l 
parent  seems  determined  to  make  he?  daugLS  life  a 
burden,  if  she  will  not  yield  to  her  desires^ 

Mamma  does  all  she  can,''  said  she,  "  to  make  me 

Inlr-'''^^/  ^"'•^^".  ?"^  '"cumbrance^o  th^Lmir 
?W  .!""'*  "7'ateful,8elH8l,,and  undutiful  dInXli 
that  ever  was  born  ;  and  Walter,  too,  is  as  stern  and 
cold  and  haughty  as  if  he  hated  m^  outright.    I  believe 
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I  should  have  yielded  at  once  if  I  had  known^  from  the 
beginning,  how  much  resistance  would  have  cost  me  ; 
but  now,  for  very  obstinacy's  sake,  I  will  stand  out" 

"  A  bad  motive  for  a  good  resolve,"  I  answered. 
''But,  however,  I  know  you  have  better  motives, 
really,  for  your  perseverance  ;  and  I  counsel  you  to 
keep  them  still  in  view.** 

"  Trust  me  I  will.  I  threaten  mamma  sometimes, 
that  1*11  run  away,  and  disgrace  the  family  by  earning 
my  own  livelihood,  if  she  torments  me  any  more ;  and 
then  that  frightens  her  a  little.  But  I  will  do  it,  in 
good  earnest,  if  they  don't  mind.** 

"  Be  quiet  and  patient  awhile,**  said  i,  "  and  better 
times  will  come." 

Poor  girl !  I  wish  somebody  that  was  worthy  to 
possess  her  would  come  and  take  her  away — don't  you, 
Frederick  ? 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  the  perusal  of  this  letter  filled  me  with  dismay 
for  Helen's  future  life  and  mine,  there  was  one  greaL 
source  of  consolation :  it  was  now  in  my  power  to  clear 
her  name  from  every  foul  aspersion.  'I'he  Mill  wards 
and  the  Wilsons  should  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
bright  sun  bursting  from  the  cloud — and  they  should 
be  scorched  and  dak^led  by  its  beams ;— and  my  own 
friends  too  should  see  it — they  whose  suspicions  had 
been  such  gall  and  wormwood  to  my  soul.  To  effect 
this,  1  had  only  to  drop  the  good  seed  into  the  ground, 
and  it  would  soon  become  a  stately  branching  herb  :  a 
feyr  words  to  my  mother  and  sister,  I  knew,  would 
suffice  to  spread  the  news  throughout  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, without  any  further  exertion  on  my  part. 

Rose  was  delighted  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  told  her 
all  I  thought  proper — which  was  all  I  affected  to  know 
— she  flew  with  alacrity  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  and  hasten  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
Millwards  and  VVilsons— glad  tidings,  I  suspect,  to 
none  but  herself  and  Mary  Millward — that  steady, 
sensible  girl,  whose  sterling  worth  had  been  so  quickly 
perceived    and    duly  valued    by  the    supposed    Mrs 
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uiat    ladys  true   character  and  qualities    tZn    tilf 
brightest  genius  among  them         '*''*^"'®«    ^^^^^    t^e 

student  w«  ro7^.TL'b '•/^"'l^^^-V  ^^^"wo^hy 
Plary  condUict  nd  9ff  ^"^g^^here  his  most  exem- 
pur^it  of  lfL„-         '^  *^'^!'^^°*  perseverance  in   the 

of  the  little  world  thTyhvedln'  fw  t^'*?"''*'°?®°* 
that  the  pSn  look  L    „lLt 'J^-''"*''''  ™P»«iWe 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  after-fate  oi'  that  lady's 
sister,  I  can  only  tell  you — what  perhaps  you  have 
heard  from  another  quarter — that  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  ago  she  relieved  the  happy  couple  of 
her  presence  hy  marrying  a  wealthy  tradesman  of 

L ;  and  I  don't  envy  him  his  bargain.      I  *jar  she 

leads  him  a  rather  uncomfortable  life^  though,  happily, 
he  i?  too  dull  to  perceive  the  extent  of  his  misfortune. 
I  have  little  enough  to  do  with  her  myself:  we  have 
not  met  for  many  years  ;  but,  I  am  well  assured, 
she  has  not  yet  forgotten  or  forgiven  either  her  former 
lover,  or  the  lady  whose  superior  qu<ilities  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  folly  of  his  boyish  attachment. 

As  for  Richard  Wilson's  sister,  she,  having  been 
wholly  unable  to  re-capture  Mr  J  avvrence,  or  obtain 
any  partner  rich  and  elegant  enough  to  suit  her  ideas 
of  wnat  the  husband  of  Jane  Wilson  ought  to  be,  is 
f  r  -n  single  blessedness.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
ve)  ..other,  she  withdrew  the  light  of  her  presence 
T  <  Ryecote  Farm,  finding  it  impossible  any  longer 
*'.  ndure  the  rough  manners  and  unsophisticated 
habits  of  her  honest  brother  Robert,  and  his  worthy 
wife,  or  the  idea  of  being  identified  with  such  vulgar 
people  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,— and  took  lodgings  in 

the  county  town,  where  she  lived,  and  still  lives, 

I  suppose,  in  a  kind  of  close-fisted,  cold,  uncomfortable 
gentility,  doing  no  good  to  others,  and  but  little  to 
herself ;  spending  her  days  in  fancy-work  and  scandal ; 
referring  frequently  to  her  "  brother  the  vicar,"  and 
her  '*  sister,  the  vicar's  lady,"  but  never  to  her 
brother,  the  farmer,  and  her  sister,  the  farmer's  wife ; 
seeing  as  much  company  as  she  can  without  too  much 
expense,  but  loving  no  one  and  beloved  by  none — a 
cold-hearted,  supercilious,  keenly,  insidiously  cen- 
sorious old  maid.' 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 


Though    Mr  Lawrence'R    h^ouu 

established,  my  visite  to  wi^J^"^^  "°^  ^"ite    re- 

«s  ever ;    though  oftpn  \7*'*^^«^<*  ^ere  as  unfemittinl 

W^e  seldom  talkfd  about  feKr^^^^  ^^^  »>«Sr« 
never  met  without  men^onZgCfS^f '  ^"*  ^^^  ^'« 
his  conpany  but  with  the  SL !>/  1 J  ^.  °®^®'  nought 
about  her,  and  he  never  sout^^n?  T'?,«^  something 
saw  „e  often  enough  wUho/t  T.H^V^^'  ^^^^'^^^  ^^ 
talk  of  other  thingf,  and  w^ted  W  .^^^''^^.'^^^  *« 
introduce  the  subject     If  ha  ?li      ^  *?  ^  ^^^e  would 


burning  to  ta««.;  becauMl  h,d  „nt  ?k^V  ""«'"  >>« 

race  to  express  any  desin*  fn  ^  ^i  ^  °^^  not  the 
I  any  such  desire^-Ij  fear  I  m.'«f  ^T^/^"^*-  «^ 
since  you  have  heard  mv  confer"  *  ^^^  ^""*y  J  but 
justification  as  wSlI-TfX  7^^  ^°"  ""«*  ^«^r  my 
wherewith  I  sought  to  n^jf!?^  *^^"«««'  ^t  least, 
conscience.  ^       "*    P**'^^^'  niy    own    accusing 

anJ°elwentl^  no  So^d7oT  ^'^i•'*  ^'^  h-"»  to  others 

it  to  termiuIteTl^^^ldn^tTl^i^''^  though  I  ^ShS 

by  the  lifting  of  aSerTcn.tM?^*^°^^  '^  close  h? 

spirit  had  whVred  fnVy^r  thir.^  •"^^°^  °^  ^^  « 
the  will  would  be  enough    ^!.,    ''^*/'»^le  effort  or 

power  to  exchange  S?mfnrc^'''  '^^^^^^  ^  bad  the 
grave,  whose  life^mi  jhi  hi  T^  *^*^^'  ^'^t'™  of  the 
whose  death  would  b^laLentedbThrfr^  5"  '''^'  ^'^ 
there  any  harm  in  wishing  thT,^"  ^'^°*'«-  -^^twas 
thousands  whose  soul!  would  l^rk-  1"?*^  *^«  ^^nj' 
them  before  the  year  w^  over  t^-"^-^^  ^  f^^^^'ed  of 
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still,  to  take  him  oat  of  this  ;  for  if  he  were  unfit  to 
answer  the  summons  now,  after  a  warning  sickness, 
and  with  f  ach  an  angel  by  his  side,  it  seemed  but  too 
certain  that  he  never  would  be— that,  on  the  contrary, 
returning  health  would  bring  returning  lust  and 
villany,  and  as  he  grew  more  certain  of  recovery,  more 
accustomed  to  her  generous  goodness,  his  feelings 
would  become  more  callous,  his  heart  more  flinty  and 
impervious  to  her  persuasive  arguments — but  God 
knew  best.  Meantime,  however,  I  could  not  but  be 
anxious  for  the  result  of  his  decrees ;  knowing,  as  I 
did,  that  (leaving  myself  entirel"  out  of  the  question) 
however  Helen  might  feel  interested  in  her  husband's 
welfare,  however  she  might  deplore  his  fate,  still  while 
he  lived  she  must  be  miserable. 

A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  my  inquiries  were 
always  answered  in  the  negative.  At  length  a  wel- 
come "yes"  drew  from  me  the  second  question. 
Lawrence  divined  my  anxious  thoughts,  and  appre- 
ciated my  reserve.  I  feared,  at  first,  he  was  going  to 
torture  me  by  unsatisfactory  replies,  and  either  leave 
me  quite  in  the  dark  concerning  what  I  wanted  to  know, 
or  force  me  to  drag  the  information  out  of  him,  morsel 
by  morsel,  by  direct  inquiries — *'  and  serve  you  right," 
you  will  say ;  but  he  was  more  merciful ;  and  in  a 
little  while,  he  put  his  sister's  letter  into  my  hand.  I 
silently  read  it,  and  restored  it  to  him  without  com- 
ment or  remark.  This  mode  of  procedure  suited  him 
so  well,  that  thereafter  he  always  pursued  the  plan  of 
showing  me  her  letters  at  once,  when  I  inquired  after 
her,  if  there  were  any  to  show — it  was  so  much  less 
trouble  than  to  tell  me  their  contents  ;  and  I  received 
such  confidences  so  quietly  and  discr»,etly  that  he  was 
never  induced  to  discontinue  them. 

But  1  devoured  those  precious  letters  with  my  eyes, 
and  never  let  them  go  till  their  contents  were  stamped 
upon  my  mind  ;  and  when  I  gov  home,  the  most  im- 
portant passages  were  entered  in  my  diary  among  the 
remarkable  events  of  the  day. 

The  first  of  these  communications  brought  intelli- 
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eSly^'th^'ir^uTofSroi^^f' «^^^^^  illness, 

in  the  indulgence  of  h.Wn«^/°?*"*V«n  '«  Persisting 

in    vain    ha^^sL    remoK^J"' ?*^°^"^.**''^  •*"'»^ 
mingled  his  wine  witrwaterfl^^^    "*    "^^'^    '^«    h'^d 
treaties  were  a  nuSncr  W  •  I^^'r  "^°»ente  and  en- 

80  intolerable,  tC    ft  len^i^'^^'T!,^**  **"  ^"^"l* 
covertly  diluted  the  pale  noS^.i  ?   ^"l''^^  «»»«  had 
he  threw  the  bottle  orof^m^dow  «-^  •'""f*'*  *»''"' 
not  be  cheated  like  a  bahv  TJf  !J\  J^^"°«"  he  would 
of  instant  disinisiltofe'.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wme  in  the  cellar  nnH  oAr  ^  •        ,  ®  ®'  'he  strongest 
been  well  W  ^^  ?f  he  h^JT*^    \**  '^^  should  have 
way,  but  shei^S^'t"  teeJiSm  1*2  !^«^*J«  o'^n 
she  might  have  him  nnSorif^  ?i™  T®**^  *°  order  that 

Harryfhe  would  h^ven„J^'rpV^"",^^       ^y  *he  Lord 
in  one  hand  and  the  botT^    T^'^r'*''^*^  » ^^ass 

rested  till  he  had  drunk  Ud'  Jt  ^**^.*''  *°^  °«^«' 
were  the  immediate  result  oTf>.-^^«^'°«^  symptoms 
she  mildly  termed  i^-!!«ill  *^'*  "imprudence "  as 
increased  than  dlmiiUed  ?^T.  ''^'i^  .^''^  '^'her 
cause  of  her  delay  in  writinir?^!,'  *?^  ?'«  ^»«  'he 
former  feature  of  his  mluA^  i^^^*""  **'^*her.  Every 
mented   virulence  •    th^  cl^^i,?*'*  returned  with  auS- 

healed    had  brXn  ol't'afS*  imeS^T"''  "^'^^ 
had  taken  place,  which  mitht '  '"'^^fl  inflammation 
soon  removed/   Of  coSisf  fhf"'°^  */^**"y  »^  "o* 
temper  was  not  improved  bv  »bl   T*"-^'^^  ^"^^^^r's 
suspect   it  was  well   mvl  ^     '^  calamity-in  fact,  I 
kinS  nurse  did  nol^om^  J^Cst^^^  -^^"/^  ^- 
been  obliged  at  last  to  give  her' son  L^  '^'^  ^^®  had 
Hargrave,  as  her  presence  tZ  o      °  ''^"^^  *«  Esther 
in  the  sick  room  thatZeouId  nofJ^'^K.^^^'^^'  '^^^'''ed 
herself ;  and  though  the  child  had^'^'^^X  ^^^P"*^  ^  him 
to  continue  with  her  there  and  f^b^l^^f"*  *^  *^  ^"^'^^d 
papa,  and  though  sh^^ad  nn  1  k?  t*' ***  ""'^e  his 
Been  very  good  and    qS      shl  ^^*  u^  '^""^^  have 
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he  was  wont  to  use  in  his  paroxysms  of  pain  or 
irritation. 

"  The  latter,"  continued  she,  "  most  deeply  regrets 
the  step  that  has  occasioned  his  relapse, — but,  as  usual, 
he  throws  the  blame  upon  me.  If  I  had  reasoned  with 
him  like  a  rational  creature,  he  says,  it  never  would 
have  happened  ;  but  to  be  treated  like  a  baby  or  a  fool, 
was  enough  to  put  any  man  past  his  patience,  and 
drive  him  to  assert  his  inJependence  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  own  interest— he  forgets  how  often  I  had 
reasoned  him  'past  his  patience'  before.  He  appears 
to  be  sensible  of  his  danger ;  but  nothing  can  induce 
him  to  behold  it  in  the  proper  light.  The  other  night 
while  I  was  waiting  on  him,  and  just  as  I  had  brought 
him  a  draught  to  assuage  his  burning  thirst— he 
observed,  with  a  return  of  his  former  sarcastic 
bitterness,  — 

"Yes,  you're  mighty  attentive  now !— I  suppose 
there's  nothing  vou  wouldn't  do  for  me  now  ?" 

"You  know,'  said  I,  a  little  surprised  at  his 
manner,  "  that  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  to  relieve 
you." 

"  Yes,  now,  my  immaculate  angel ;  but  when  once 
vou  have  secured  your  reward,  and  find  yourself  safe  in 
heaven,  and  me  howling  in  hell-fire,  catch  vou  lifting 
a  finger  to  serve  me  then  !— No,  you'll  look  com- 
placently on,  and  not  so  much  as  dip  the  tip  of  your 
finger  in  water  to  cool  my  tongue  ! " 

"  If  so,  it  will  be  because  of  the  great  gulf  over 
which  I  cannot  pass ;  and  if  I  could  look  complac- 
ently on  in  such  a  case,  it  would  be  only  from  the 
assurance  that  you  were  being  purified  from  your 
sins,  and  fitted  to  enjoy  the  happiness  I  felt. — But 
are  you  determined,  Arthur,  that  I  shall  not  meet 
you  in  heaven  ?  " 

"  Humph  !  What  should  I  do  there,  I  should  like 
to  know  j* 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell ;  and  I  fear  it  is  too  certain 
that  your  tastes  and  feelings  must  be  widely  altered 
before  you  can  nave  any  enjoyment  there.     But  do 
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L?2nf  •'  "°!'i"«^'  ''^*^°°*  '^  «^ort,  into  the  slat*  of 
torment  you  picture  to  yourself?  « 

;;  Oh,  it's  all  a  fable;*  said  he,  contemptuously 

"Are  you  sure,  Arthur  ?  are  you  quite  sure?  Because 

L*  r  "S"^  ^^T^h  *"«*  ^^  y°"  «h""ld  find  yourself 
mistaken  after  aU,  when  it  is  too  late  to  turn—" 

-  but  dZ^  Wi."'**^!''  awkward,  to  be  sure,"  said  he  ; 

di«   *  t       T  ^^^'!^  ^^^'^^  "^«  now-I'm  not  poin^  to 

tj'AJ  f^°*  *°*^  ^o°'t/'  l>e  added  vehemeutlv 

fw  /"^ff"^^  '*""^*^    ^'^*»    t^«   appalling  aspect  of 
that  terrible  event     "Helen,   you   must  live  Sli" 

my'fat  ^^rslJ^i'^'  -/ hLd,  r/Cked^L^o 
hilrt  bl«d  fo^  >f  ^  ;mplonug  eagerness  that  my 
heart  bled  for  him,  and  1  could  not  sjeak  for  tears. 

»,  J^®  f  ®^*  ^®"?''  brought  intelligence  that  the*maladv 
was  fast  increasing:  and  the  poJr  sufferer^  hoTror  of 

M  Iv'^n  \?lT  t*^« Wi^-n  his  impatience  of 
ooaiiy  pam.     All  his  friends  had  not  forsaken  him   fnt 

mm  Jrom  his  distant  home  in  the  north.  His  wife 
had  accompanied  him,  as  much  for  the  pleSnre  if 
seeing  her  dear  friend  from  whom  she  had  Kn  Mrf./ 
so  long  „  to  visit  her  mother  and  sister.  ^^^ 

Mrs  Huntingdon  expressed  herself  elad  to  see  Mili 
anSwel?  %T'?°''  '^'^  '»  behofd  her  so  happy 

feuerbut  shl'Xn"°erto'te^r '  Sr"^r  f 
spends  much  of  his  time  at  Arthur's"  bifsi^e      w'f^ 
more  good   feeling  than  I  gave  him  cTedft    for    hi 
evinc™  considerable  sympath|  for  C  unhappy  ffi'end 
wJr  '"  J"""^  """"«  than  able  to  coSt Tm 
tharwurnot'd*;"',*"  'f''"^  ^"^^  wSh  hL,tai 

S  :;!it,k''"Vborrni^r"td";jr±„': 

or  saZh/uX  ^at^Shef  i/''w*r  H  ^^ 

him    into    d/eper' melanctir  tha„"'"be7or^'''3 

wy,    unless    it    be    a    timid    suggestion    that 
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the  clergyman  might  be  sent  for.  But  Arthur  will 
never  consent  to  that :  he  knows  he  has  rejected  the 
clergyman's  well-meant  admonitions  with  scoffing 
levitjr  at  other  times,  and  cannot  dream  of  turning 
to  him  for  consolation  now, 

Mr  Hattersley  sometimes  offers  his  services  instead 
of  mine,  but  Arthur  will  not  let  me  go :  that  strange 
whim  still  increases,  as  his  strength  declines— the  fancy 
to  have  me  always  by  his  side.     I  hardly  ever  leave 
him,  except  to  go  into  the  next  room,  where  I  some- 
times snatch  an  hour  or  so  of  sleep  when  he  is  quiet ; 
but  even  then,  the  door  is  left  ajar  that  he  may  know 
me  to  be  within  call.     I  am  with  him  now,  while  I 
write  ;  and  I  fear  my  occupation  annoys  him  ;  though 
I  frequently  break  off  to  attend  to  him,  and  though 
Mr  Hattersley  is  also  by  his  side.     ITiat  gentleman 
came,  as  he  said,  to  beg  a  holiday  for  me,  that  I  might 
have  a  run   in  the  park,  this  fine,  frosty  morning, 
with  Milicent,  and  Esther,  and  little  Arthur,  whom 
he  had  driven  over  to  see  me.      Our  poor  invalid 
evidently  felt  it  a  heartless  proposition,  and  would 
have  felt  it  still  more  heartless  in  me  to  accede  to  it 
I  therefore  said  I  would  only  go  and  speak  to  them  a 
minute,  and  then  come  back.     I  did  but  exchange  a 
few  words  with  them,  just  outside  the  portico— inhaling 
the  fresh,  bracing  air  as  I  stood— and  then,  resisting 
the  earnest  and  eloquent  entreaties  of  all  three  to  stay 
a  little  longer,  and  join  them  in  a  walk  round  the 
garden,  1  tore  myself  away  and  returned  to  mv  patient. 
I  had  not  been  absent  five  minutes,  but  he  reproached 
me  bitterly  for  my  levity  and  neglect.      His  friend 
espoused  my  cause : — 

"  Nay,  nay,  Huntingdon,"  said  he,  "  you're  too  hard 
upon  her— she  must  have  food  and  sleep,  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  fresh  air  now  and  then,  or  she  can't  stand  it,  I 
tell  you.  Look  at  her,  man,  she's  worn  to  a  shadow 
already." 

"Vv hat  are  her  sufferings  to  mine?"  said  the  poor 
invalid.  *'  You  don't  grudge  me  these  attentions,  do 
you,  Helen  .^" 


^ 
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you  think  yourself  more  fit  to 


I  r^5'  A'^hur,  if  I  could  really  serve  you  bv  them 

,,  I;  0"W  you,  indeed  ?— No  ! " 
«  Ai?f  ^»lli*»»ly,  I  would.« 
die  I "  *'*  because  you  think 

BuwSl^ir.'k  "'*'''  """^  '"''"'  had  been  por- 
.u  DK^ost  the  ume  course,  broke  silence  withJ 

soJ"S-I?;a3°n5uirert.r''  '"  'H».of 
could  have  bis'Lrt^.VrilJilliS^iy^.^ijr  ''-'^-'  '"'•' 
»«  ii® '  °°"®  **^  ^^^"^  <^^»  benefit  me  if  sh    can't  " 

f^tpZy  etll-'er-VbTtlfn-Vf" C 

i««  hfaTanT  """'  "■™'  '''*'""'"  »"  I'  K"-".-  Pre^- 

•'t^r''LT'.^trZL^^  o?  ^fP^-^'-S'^     And 
iben  his  „,in„  Wo" r„dtr.nd  "T 'feSJei  "t 

Sev  i;«,"eft  W".^"  '"'*'*'  "n«e;  and  now  Hat- 
find  |Xtf  iS  reS"tllt-;  *'"'*  '"'  "■"» 

ans^weTfe?  te^>''™'  '  ^™."'«  "««»  «l""ing 
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There  is  a  change.  Suddenly  he  called  me  to  his 
side,  with  such  a  strange^  excited  manner  that  I  feared 
he  was  delirious — but  he  was  not.  ''That  was  the 
crisis,  Helen  ! "  said  he  delightedly — "  I  had  an 
infernal  pain  here — it  is  quite  gone  now  ;  I  never  was 
so  easy  since  the  fall — Quite  gone,  by  heaven  ! "  and 
he  clasped  and  kissed  my  hand  in  the  very  fulness  of 
his  heart ;  but,  finding  I  did  not  participate  his  joy, 
he  quickly  flung  it  from  him,  and  bitterly  cursed  my 
coldness  and  insensibility.  How  could  I  reply  .^ 
Kneeling  beside  him,  I  took  his  hand  and  fondly 
pressed  it  to  my  lips — for  the  first  time  since  our 
separation — and  told  him  as  well  as  tears  would  let  me 
speak,  that  it  was  not  that  that  kept  me  silent ;  it 
was  the  fear  that  this  sudden  cessation  of  pain  was  not 
so  favourable  a  symptom  as  he  supposed.  I  immedi- 
ately sent  for  the  doctor.  We  are  now  anxiously 
awaiting  him  :  I  will  tell  you  what  he  says.  There  is 
still  the  same  freedom  from  pain — the  same  dead- 
ness  to  all  sensation  where  the  suffering  was  most 
acute. 

My  worst  fears  are  realized — mortification  has  com- 
menced. The  doctor  has  told  him  there  is  no  hope — 
no  words  can  describe  his  anguish.     I  can  write  no 

more. 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

The  next  was  still  more  distressing  in  the  tenor  of 
its  contents.  Tlie  sufferer  was  fast  approaching  dis- 
solution— dragged  almost  to  the  verge  of  that  awful 
chasm  he  trembled  to  contemplate,  from  which  no 
agony  of  prayers  or  tears  could  save  him.  Nothing 
could  comfort  him  now ;  Hattersley^s  rough  attempts 
at  consolation  were  utterly  in  vain.  The  world  was 
nothing  to  him :  life  and  all  its  interests,  its  petty 
cares  and  transient  pleasures  were  a  cruel  mockery. 
To  talk  of  the  past,  was  to  torture  him  with  vain 
remorse  ;  to  refer  to  the  future,  was  to  increase  his 
anguish  ;  and  yet  to  be  silent,  was  to  leave  him  a  prey 
to  his  own  regrets  and  apprehensions.  Often  he  dwelt 
with  shuddering  minuteness  on  the  fate  of  his  perish^ 


I 
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.ecemeal  dissoJution  already  in- 
" -  shroud,  the  coffin,  the  /ark. 


inff  clay— t,  it-  pi  aw 

f  If  I  *-_ ''.      .J  L .    **  "orrors  of  corruption 
then,,     it  i.  nf  b«tte"-<w"ri  ."fn"  *"  '','>''«'• 

clinp  to  me  with  unrelentin/rilS^  ^^  '  ^"'^  ^^t  he 
of  cSildish  desperation  T.fi/S^^iT'''*^'-^'*^  »  kind 
fate  he  dread^  He  CJ^i.r"?\f  ^'^him  from  the 

him.  He  is  holding  myTeft^L?/^^*  ""I,.?*^'  beside 
he  has  held  it  thus  for  hout  so^ii"""'  "'^^  *  \  ^'^t«  ' 
his  pale  face  upturned  to  mine  so 'T  ^"'*V^^  ^^'^ 
my  arm  with  violence— tLKj'  ®°™«t"nes  clutching^ 
fofehead,  at  thrthru7ht  of  ^wt?r'^'*'°'f  ^'°"»  hif 
he  sees  before  him  If  i  LT^^^*  ^'^  "^^^  «'  think, 
moment,  it  distre^es  him  L""''^^'^''  ^^  ^-"d  ^r  h 

'  'Stay  with  me,  Helen,'  he  savs  •  '  Im  mo  i,  i^ 
so :  It  seems  as  if  harm  could  nn+ll    1    ™®  ^"^*^  ^o" 
are  here.     But  death  will  ""^      ^^      "^  "^  ^^  ^*'" 

laugh.^^^f j^ttVoftudifd  ^■'"'^!i^-'°^  ^^«  ^ 

deeds  done  in  the  body?  WherXl'*"'^'*^'?^  *°  ^^e 
tionary  existence,  ?man  mav«,i  ^-.''"^  of  a  proba- 
just  contrary  to  God  L  Xcr"es^^"?) ''  ^  ^"  P^^^^ 
with  the  blest-if  the  vilest  tfn'n  ^'®".«^°  *°  ^^^aven 

of  the  holiest  ^int   t  r^!t  smner  may  win  the  reward 
'' '  R..f  V  .'    '  merely  say  uff,  ''  I  renpnf  ?  '  " 

«  . ,  "*  'i  y«"  smcerely  repent— '  P^"*  • 

«/v^°*pPent;  I  only  fear.' 
*  ou  only  rearret  the  p«ist  fnr  i* 
yourself.? '      -      ^        '"^  "-"^^t  tor  its    onsequent **  to 

7.;  Ne,,!  KiTu'^t^r^^.^^-  -'  '•- 
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vo     cannot 


Him  ? 


"  *  Think  of  the  g:oodnese  o^  Gofi    and 
but  be  jn^eved  to  have  offende    Htn 

*'  'What  is  God — I  cannot  see  Hin.  or  he; 
God  is  only  an  iiiea/ 

"'l.(>d  is  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  Power,  and  Good- 
ness— and  Love  :  but  if  this  idea  is  too  vast  for  your 
hnman  faculties — if  your  mind  loses  itself  in  its  over- 
whelming infinitude,  fix  it  on  Him  who  condescended 
to  take  our  nature  upon  Him,  who  was  raised  to  heaven 
even  in  His  glorifi^  human  body,  in  whom  the  fulne.<*> 
of  the  godhead  shines.' 

"But  he  only  shook  his  head  aud  sighed.  Fher  in 
another  paroxysm  of  shuddering  horror,  he  tight  netl 
his  grasp  on  my  hand  and  arm.  and  groaning  md 
lamenting,  still  clung  to  me  with  hat  wild,  desperat 
earnestness  so  harrowing  i  my  ^>ul,  because  I  kn^^ 
I  cannot  help  him.  I  did  my  best  to  soothe  and  <  >m- 
fort  him. 

"'Death  is  so  terrible,'  he  cried,  'I  cfean<  bear 
it !  You  don't  know,  Helen — you  can't  im  igin  what 
it  1^,  because  you  h.tven't  it  before  you  ;  and  v  en  I'm 
buried,  you'l)  ret  jrn  to  your  old  ways  '  'i^  be  as  happy 
as  ever,  and  all  tbt?  world  will  go  on  ]Uir 
merry  as  if  I  hau  never  been  ;  while  I — 
into  tears. 

"  *  You  needn't  let  that  distress 
shall  all  follow  "ou  soon  enough.' 

"  '  I  wish  t  i  God  I  coulc   take  you  wit 
he  exclaimed.  '  you  ?^hould  plea/1  for  me.' 

"  '  No  man  can  deiive^  his  brothe'-.  nor  i 
ment  unto  God  for  him/  I  replied  . 
redeem  their  souls — it  cost  the  blood  of  an  incarnate 
God,  perfect  and  sinless  in  Himself,  to  redeem  us  from 
the   bondage  of   the  evil   one  : — let    Him   plead   for 


as  \  ssy  and 
He  nur«t 


you, 


I 


we 


aow 


\' 


aK    agree- 
it  cost  n  ore  to 


you. 

"  But  I  seem  to  sp 
as  formerly,  laugh  tf 
still  he  cannot  trust, 


ak  in  vain.  Ht  uv-es  not  now, 
se  blessed  truths  to  -com  :  but 
or  will  not  comprehend  them. 
He  cannot  linger  long.  He  suffers  dreadfully,  and  so 
do  those  that  wait  upon  him — but  I  will  not  harass 


I 


» 
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you  with  further  detail  •  t  ».-«^      j 

to  convince  you  thati'ldl^ip^^  '  ^^^' 

harr^srSiioufrd^^^^^^^^^     *"^*  -«* 

nay,  it  almost  s^mS  «  ff  I  h'l'"/  ***  i'^'l"  **'«™- 
her  mvself,  by  my  o^  ^rp*  5*"^.  ^""""S^^*,  them  upon 
looked  at  her"uslSSd?^K?.ff^-''^'  ''•**  whether  f 
seemed  almost  like  a  iud^mpnf""*^  ''  ?«^  "'^"^  it 
cherished  su^  a  wifh    ^^°*  "P°"  myself  for  having 

^^i^Vo'was'p^ut^•^^^^^^ 

and  these  ar^ircontentef-'*"^'  ^'*^'*"*  *  '^^"k. 

He  is  ifone  at  lasf      i  «»+  i     -j    , .  ^^^'  ^th. 

my  hand  fast  locked  in  S-  ^^'^f  ^im  all  night,  with 
his  features  and  lSeSniVJ^^;"f.  *h«  ^Wes  of 
had  been  silent  a  lon^tfme  anS  fjr'«^  ^^*h*  He 
never  speak  again  when  h«  °^  '  *^°'i^^t  ^e  would 
distinctiyll-  ^      '  ^®"  *'®  murmured,  faintly  but 

lootbtmruttJr;,^^^^^^^^^^^^  his 

engSgedS^y  Snd  fro!n  his'  lir",-*''^"^^  ^  ifeutly  dit' 
a  breath  of  fresh  S  for  /  '"**°f '°^  *«  steal  awiv  for 
but  a  convuJvTmoveme^^   „7f -^l^"'*  ^"^^J'  *«  f^'nt ; 

whispered  "  DouT  We  '  «  ,  J''  "^*?'  ^'J**  *  ^"'"*^y 
me:  I  took  his  haidl^a^n   „.  .    '"/T'^d'ately  recalled 

more-and  then  I  fffl^  t  w  '  '.  ''^^'  T  "««  "« 
exhaustion,  that,  till  thpn  i  »,  /i  "°'  ^"«^"  »t  was 
fully  to  combat  Oh,  Fr^eL^i  .^^^^  """"^  «"*'*=^«- 
the  miseries,  bodilv  anrl  m7  I  i  ^°".®  *^*°  imagine 
How  could  I  endure  to  think  ?ha/  thJ^''  ^'^'^-^'^  ' 

^-  a  vague  <lepenlte^^^  J  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tence  and  pardon  might  have  reached  him  at  the  last, 
but  from  the  blessed  confidence  that,  through  whatever 
purging  fires  the  erring  spirit  may  be  doomed  to  pass  — 
whatever  &te  awaits  it,  still,  it  is  not  lost,  and  God, 
who  hateth  nothing  that  he  hath  made,  will  bless  it  in 
the  end ! 

His  body  will  h(  consigned  on  Thursday  to  that  dark 
grave  he  so  much  dreaded  ;  but  the  coffin  must  be 
closed  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  will  attend  the 
funeral  come  quickly,  for  I  need  help. 

Helen  Huntingdon. 


CHAPTER  L 


On  reading  this,  I  had  no  reason  to  disguise  my  joy 
and  hope  from  Frederick  Lawrence,  for  1  had  none  to 
be  ashamed  of.  I  felt  no  joy  but  that  his  sister  was  at 
length  released  from  her  afflictive,  overwhelming  toil — 
no  hope  but  that  she  would  in  time  recover  from  the 
effects  of  it,  and  be  suffered  to  rest  in  peace  and  quietness, 
at  least,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  I  experienced 
a  painful  commiseration  for  her  unhappy  husband 
(though  fully  aware  that  he  had  brought  every  particle 
of  his  sufferings  upon  himself,  and  but  too  well  deserved 
them  all),  and  a  profound  sympathy  for  her  own  afflic- 
tions, and  deep  anxiety  for  the  consequences  of  those 
harassing  cares,  those  dreadful  vigils,  that  incessant 
and  deleterious  confinement  beside  a  living  corpse — for 
I  was  persuaded  she  had  not  hinted  half  the  sufferings 
she  had  had  to  endure. 

**  You  will  go  to  her,  Lawrence  }  "  said  I,  as  I  put  the 
letter  into  his  hand. 

**  Yes,  immediately." 

"  That's  right !  I'll  leave  you,  then,  to  prepare  for 
your  departure." 

"  I've  done  that  already,  while  you  were  reading  the 
letter,  and  before  you  came  ;  and  the  carriage  is  now 
coming  round  to  the  door." 

Inly  approving  his  promptitude,  I  bade  him  good 
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corning,  and  withdrew       Ha 

glance  as  we  preased^^h  2S  Tl  "«  «  searching 

But  whatever  ^e^gS lu'Sl"':^^  ^V"^'  **  Parting^ 

n^/^^rJinSi"  hoZ°'"i/L^P^i*^°'>^  ««Jent  love 
revert  to  them  nowXt  I  hL^^?!-^  ^'''«  sacrilege  to 
^a«,  however,  with  a  irJonJ?     "°*  '^'gotten  themf    I? 
those  prospe^tsT^he  tef  "S  "'  ?^  ^^'^"e^«  of 
vanity  of  th7taffection7thaTlr^fl?!i^  '^"^  the 

«  i  remounted  my  hor^e  and  SnT"^  **"  *^°««  things 
wards.  Mrs  HunLgdTn  ;l'fr:^J''""«>'«d  h^^^^ 
ionger  a  crime  to  thing  of  hl^fe^^^         it  was  no 

b"^^^dle?w^ls^tr7^^^^^^^ 

ri^^entioiedt^ffJJ^::^^^ 


♦k  "  »°a«'on  to  this.  J  had  «  ^C^  ^'"*  to  forget 
the  awful  realities  she  h.S  ^^^°^y  conviction  that 
ciliation  with  thelJn  «hl  ?  !f ^°  *°^  ^^^t,  her  recon 
•ufferin«  and  deaTmust  Pv  ^f  i^^^**'  ^"  drSSl" 
amd  alf  traces  of  her  Sssfn^I?*"?"^  "*^««  fromher 
recover  from  these  hS^o 'ft /°^  T  ^^^'"'Vht 
to  her  former  heaJfh    l^    ^       ^^'^  ^  to  be  restorpH 


i^ess  even--but  never'  to  tho'^^ffepH  *^'  ^''l  ""^'^'^^i- 

to  her,  henceforth,  as  !  flp!  -"^'7^'^^  "'ould 

•  i-m;   especiali;^%?  !  '"l?->\-  vain. 


appear 


;n..„-  1  "*'*  "cucerorth.  as  «  ««»*•  °- _'"•*'"  woma 
Illusive  dream  ;  especiali;  L  thprl'"*"  ^*°*^>''  ^  ^ain, 
remind  her  of  my  existenrf  ®  "^^^  "»  one  to 

her  of  my  fervent  consUnev^"^  "^T'  °^  '^^""ng 

^-  could  X  engage  hT ^Xirm;^  fef ,  j^«,^ 
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could  I  break  that  icy  crust  of  shy  reserve  ?  Perhaps 
he  would  disapprove  of  my  attachment  now,  as  highly 
as  before  ;  perhaps  he  would  think  me  too  poor — too 
lowlv  born,  to  match  with  his  sister.  Yes,  there  was 
another  barrier  :  doubtless  there  was  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  rank  and  circumstances  of  Mrs  Hunting- 
don, the  lady  of  Grassdale  Manor,  and  those  of  Mrs 
Graham  the  artist,  the  tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall ;  and 
it  might  be  deemed  presumption  in  me  to  offer  my 
hand  to  the  former— by  the  world,  by  her  friends — if 
not  by  herself— a  penalty  I  might  brave,  if  I  were 
certain  she  loved  me ;  but  otherwise,  how  could  I  ? 
And,  finally,  her  deceased  husband,  with  his  usual 
selfishness,  might  have  so  constructed  his  will  as  to 
place  restrictions  upon  her  marrying  again.  So  that 
you  see  I  had  reasons  enough  for  despair  if  I  chose  to 
indulge  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  with  no  small  degree  of  im- 
patience that  I  looked  forward  to  Mr  Lawrence's  return 
from  Grassdale — impatience  that  increased  in  propor- 
tion as  his  absence  was  prolonged.  He  stayed  away 
some  ten  or  twelve  days.  All  very  right  that  he 
should  remain  to  comfort  and  help  his  sister,  but  he 
might  have  written  to  tell  me  how  she  was, — or  at 
least  to  tell  me  when  to  expect  his  return ;  for  he 
might  have  known  1  was  sufFering  tortures  of  anxiety 
for  her,  and  uncertainty  for  my  own  future  prospects. 
And  when  he  did  return,  all  he  told  n^e  about  her  was, 
that  she  had  been  greatly  exhausted  and  worn  by  her 
unremitting  exertions  in  behalf  of  that  man  who  bad 
been  the  scourge  of  her  lite,  and  had  dragged  her  with 
him  nearly  to  the  portals  of  the  grave,— and  was  still 
much  shaken  and  depressed  by  his  melancholy  end 
and  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  it ;  but  no  word 
in  reference  to  me — no  intimation  that  my  name  had 
ever  passed  her  lips,  or  even  been  spoken  in  her  pre- 
sence. To  be  sure,  I  asked  no  questions  on  the 
subject :  i  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  do  so,  believ- 
ing, as  I  did,  that  Lawrence  was  indeed  averse  to  the 
idea  of  my  union  with  his  sister. 


J"  'i 
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perception^  of  awakened  iia.'"'"  ^^'^^  ^ith\h1  JSel 
esteem-or  by  whatever  J^l77'  .?  ^^^^"'ed  Til 
he  rather  shrank  from  thf*  ®  °"^^*  *»  e^ll  it-that 
^vas  no  Jess  please  I  tTanf  '"^P^nding  scrutiny,  and 

owiged  me  to  sunnress  mi  i  *^-  *"  *"«^er,  but  pride 
smooth  face-or  at  W  ^L  ^^'^^'^^^^  *nd  preswve  a 
the  interview.  It  w^s  Ltn*T^'^^'"°«««-tLouXut 
matter  in  my  sober  j?dU^^^^^  d.d  for,  reviewinf  tTe 
been  highly  absurd  an?^?mi  '""^'  ^^  it  would  have 
;^'th  h^n,  on  such  an  o?cJio?'T'  *^  ^*^«  quarrel 

more  terrible  to  hfm  dfrect/d'"  ''^""""^  '^^"W  be  S? 

h;mse]f.     Had  he  bSieved  that?"'"?*  '""^  sister  than 

to  the  happiness  of  both  or  nf   •!u"'"''"  '''^s  necessary 

entlJ'Tfy  '  ^- ed  W7,f ^^ther  or  ..^  hoknT;^ 

ently  ;  but  seeing  me  so  r-^  X,       i^  ^'^^'®  ^cted  differ- 

for  the  world  dfst™  b  mv  ™bn       T^'  ^«  would  not 

reframmg  entirely  from  anv^aor'''^^'^' '   ^^^   though 

match,  he  would  vpt  ,j«  .    ./•  **^*"'^  opposition  to  tfo 

-ould  much  ralhe'rtt  t te 'paTt  nf  '"^^  '*  ^^""t?  and 

us  to  overcome  our  muLal  S?  P^"'^^"*^^'  i"  a  din^ 

r^^laS'noTus];!^^^^^^^  iJ; 

fdtlition  to  those  reS.w     '"J"/«^   friendship    ?« 
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assist  her — forbidden  even  to  assure  her  of  my  sym- 
pathy, for  the  transmission  of  any  such  message  through 
Mr  Lawrence  was  now  completely  out  of  the  question. 

But  what  should  I  do  ?  I  would  wait,  and  see  if  she 
would  notice  me.  which  of  course  she  would  not, 
unless  by  some  kind  message  intrusted  to  her  brother, 
that,  in  all  probability,  he  would  not  deliver,  and  then 
^-dreadful  thought ! — she  would  think  me  cooled  and 
changed  for  not  returning  it,  or,  perhaps,  he  had 
already  given  her  to  understand  that  I  had  ceased  to 
think  of  her.  I  would  wait,  however,  till  the  six 
months  after  our  parting  were  fairly  passed  (which 
would  be  about  the  close  of  February),  and  then  1 
would  send  her  a  letter  modestly  reminding  her  of  her 
former  permission  to  write  to  her  at  the  close  of  that 
period,  and  hoping  I  might  avail  myself  of  it,  at  least 
to  express  my  heart-felt  sorrow  for  her  late  afflictions, 
my  just  appreciation  of  her  generous  ccnduct,  and  my 
hope  that  her  health  was  now  completely  re-established, 
and  that  she  would,  some  time,  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
those  blessings  of  a  peaceful  happy  life,  which  had 
been  denied  her  so  long,  but  which  none  could  more 
truly  be  said  to  merit  than  herself, — adding  a  few  words 
of  kind  remembrance  to  my  little  friend  Arthur,  with 
a  hope  that  he  had  not  forgotten  me,  and,  perhaps,  a 
few  more  in  reference  to  by-gone  times,  to  the  delight- 
ful hours  I  had  passed  in  her  society,  and  my  unfading 
recollection  of  them,  which  was  the  salt  and  solace  of 
my  life,  and  a  hope  that  her  re  •  at  troubles  had  not 
entirely  banished  me  from  her  mind.  If  she  did  not 
answer  this,  of  course  I  should  write  no  more  :  if  she 
did  (as  surely  she  would,  in  some  fashion),  my  future 
proceedings  should  be  regulated  by  her  reply. 

Ten  weeks  was  long  to  wait  h\  such  a  miserable  state 
of  uncertainty,  but  courage  !  it  must  be  endured  ;  and 
meantime  I  would  continue  to  see  Lawrence  now  and 
then,  though  not  so  often  as  before,  and  1  would  still 

Imrsue  my  habitual  inquiries  after  his  sister,  if  he  had 
ately  heard  from  her,  and  how  she  was,  but  nothing 
more. 


f 

V 


Ui 


™^  ^^"^  °^  '^I^Fm  HAIX 


»vitii  him  when  It-  j- 'v      "'™  as  a  narent      cv      ' 

^Vhere  is  StamWlev  ? "  r  o  i,  ^ 

''In shire/'  wS  fh„  /.asked  at  last. 

somethinir  so  nnU      j  i'®  ^"^f  replv  •  anri  *i. 

vvas  effect  iVdeterred  f''  '"  ^^«  ^aS^erof * t7h T^ 
account.         ^""'"''''^  ^o^n  requesting  a  more'^,'*';jf J 
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"  When  will  she  return  to  Grassdale?"  was  my  next 
qaestion. 

"I  don't  know." 

"Confound  it ! "  I  muttered. 

"  Why,  Markharo  }  "  asked  my  companion,  with  an 
air  of  innocent  surprise.  But  I  did  not  deign  to 
answer  him,  save  by  a  look  of  silent  sullen  contempt, 
at  which  he  turned  away,  and  contemplated  the  carpet 
with  a  slight  smile,  half  pensive,  half  amused ;  but 
quickly  looking  up,  he  began  to  talk  of  other  subjects, 
trying  to  draw  me  into  a  cheerful  and  friendly  con- 
versation, but  I  was  too  much  irritated  to  discourse 
with  him,  and  soon  took  leave. 

You  see  Lawrence  and  I  somehow  could  not  manage 
to  get  on  very  well  together.  The  fact  is,  I  believe, 
we  were  both  of  us  a  little  too  touchy.  It  is  a  trouble- 
some thing,  Halford,  this  susceptibility  to  affronts 
where  none  are  intended.  I  am  no  martyr  to  it  now, 
as  you  can  bear  me  witness:  I  have  learned  to  be 
merry  and  wise,  to  be  more  easy  with  myself  and  more 
indulgent  to  my  neighbours,  and  I  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  both  Lawrence  and  you. 

Partly  from  accident,  p;irtly  from  wilful  negligence 
on  my  part  (for  I  was  really  beginning  to  dislike  him), 
several  weeks  elapsed  before  1  saw  my  friend  again. 
When  we  did  meet,  it  was  he  that  sought  me  out. 
One  bright  morning,  early  in  June,  he  came  into 
the  field  where  I  was  just  commencing  my  hay 
harvest. 

"It  is  long  since  I  saw  you,  Markham,"  said  he, 
after  the  first  (ew  words  had  passed  between  us.  "  Do 
you  never  mean  to  come  to  Woodford  again  ?  " 

*' I  called  once,  and  you  were  out." 

"  I  was  sorry,  but  that  was  long  since  ;  I  hoped  you 
would  call  again,  and  now  I  have  called,  and  you  were 
out,  which  you  generally  are,  or  I  would  do  myself 
the  pleasure  of  calling  more  frequently ;  but  being 
determined  to  see  you  this  time,  I  have  left  my  pony 
in  the  lane,  and  come  over  hedge  and  ditch  to  join 
you ;  for  I  am  about  to  leave  Woodford  for  a  while, 
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woute^tei^^^^^^^^  he 

'«'■«,  if  I  had  had  the  """?*  ^"7  »»*«"'»'  object 
«.u«e  he  would  not  offer  to  dS  ^  Tl  ""■'  ^''^^  "f 
jet  It  alone.  But  1  coiiH  \w  t'-  '  '  '™«  content  to 
the  request ;  and  i   Z  not  U^g  "T"  *«  ™ke 

:^-3h  pnde,  but  i?  L^X'-Cr^l^n.Sj  ."^J 

hut  his  lette,     ».e™  mr'':'?„!!r";ricefron.p"'' 


hut>»'  letter  Te™"r  l"'™  ??  *>"'»  f™"  P^" 
^eneramfes""  „SL' h^^,''°'^'«««tory; 

-p;eto.ithfan';iS'"ar''r"/.l^„~^-'4 


aS!;t?„^^;;3rwS?r;anc>"'''^/*"''j"^"3^^^ 

"nweJcome  to  me  at  tl.r.-'*'  '"''  "-eflections  equaul 
ahout  his  sisterand     ttl^L^^"'?  »e«  to  ,?S 
"ould  wait,  however    Uil  h™"™  »''.'""  h^self.      f 
e"""  get  something  more  L,"T^  >''' ''  Pe^aps  I 
events  I  would  not  wriL  t  °kl°' ''"»  then"  At*^.! 
with  him  and  her  \u«t  «i.    S*',"""'  "hile  she  wa, 
"ore  hostile  to  mv  L' T'""'"'''"''^  »ould  Z Mm 
himself.      M'C  X  C?i; ,"""'.  "'f'-tions  tS 
«nd  solitude  of  her  ow^^   returned    to    the    siience 
opportunity.  "»"  '■ome  ,t  would  be  m/S 

a.  -eron'^STutjrcr'f ';7S  J«  »-  as  reserved 

my  Keen  anxiety.     He  told 
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me  that  his  sister  had  derived  considerable  benefit 

from  her  stay  at  F ,  that  her  son  was  quite  well, 

and— alas !  that  both  of  them  were  gone,  with  Mrs 
Maxwell,  back  to  Staniugley,  and  there  they  stayed  at 
least  three  months.  But  instead  of  boring  you  with 
my  chagrin,  my  expectations  and  disappointments, 
my  fluctuations  of  aull  despondency  and  flickering 
hope,  my  varying  resolutions,  now  to  drop  it,  and  now 
to  persevere— now  to  make  a  bold  push,  and  now  to 
let  things  pass  and  patiently  abide  my  time,— I  will 
employ  myself  in  settling  the  business  of  one  or  two 
of  the  characters,  introduced  in  the  course  of  this 
narrative,  whom  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  mention 
again. 

Some  time  before  Mr  Huntingdon's  death.  Lady 
Lowborough  eloped  with  another  gallant  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where,  having  lived  awhile  in  reckless  gaiety 
and  dissipation,  they  quarrelled  and  parted.  She 
went  dashing  on  for  a  season,  but  years  came  and 
money  went :  she  sunk,  at  length,  in  difliculty  and 
debt,  disgrace  and  misery  ;  and  died  at  last,  as  I  have 
heard,  in  penury,  neglect,  and  utter  wretchedness. 
But  this  might  be  only  a  report:  she  may  be  living 
yet  for  anything  I  or  any  of  her  relatives  or  former 
acquaintances  can  tell ;  for  they  have  all  lost  sight  of 
her  long  years  ago,  and  would  as  thoroughly  forget 
her  if  they  could.  Her  husband,  however,  upon  this 
second  misdemeanour,  immediately  sought  and  ob- 
tained a  divorce,  and  not  long  after,  married  again. 
It  was  well  he  did,  for  Lord  Lowborough,  morose  and 
moody  as  he  seemed,  was  not  the  man  for  a  bachelor's 
life.  No  public  interests,  no  ambitious  projects,  or 
active  pursuits,— or  ties  of  friendship  even  (if  he  had 
had  any  friends),  could  compensate  to  him  for  the 
absence  of  domestic  comforts  and  endearments.  He 
had  a  son  and  a  nominal  daughter,  it  is  true,  but  they 
too  painfully  reminded  him  of  their  mother,  and  the 
unfortunate  little  Annabella  was  a  source  of  perpetual 
bitterness  to  his  soul.  He  had  obliged  himself  to 
treat  her  with  paternal  kindness  :  he  had  forced  him- 
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seJf  not  to  hate  Hai.       j  i 

decree  of  kiudly  re^rd "1??°/  ^'f*P^'  ^°  ^^^  «ome 
Jer  artless  and  unsus^ct^'^  'A**J*st,  ^°  return  for 
bat  the  bitterness 7hr8elfU*i*"^"^«!^*  to  himself; 
ward  feelin«  towardafW  •     °°*^**™"*t'on  for  his  in 
.struggles  to'luM:e1Ve':lirp?rnt'^^°^'  his 'constant 
(for  ,t  was  not  a  generous  onfw^^T  ^^  ^«  nature 

and  his  own  heart  alone  -    L    i       °®  ^^^"^^  to  God 
h.s  conflicts  with  thrtemptotion^/^/^«  hardnej^f 

«nH  J*  ^**"'^'  *nd  seek  SSivion  ?  '®'"™  *«  the  vice 
and  deadness  to  the  present  m^i      ^^5  P^t  calamities 
^joyless,  friendleL^mandT'Z  «[«  lighted  heS 

apparent  than  his.  Ae  Tadl  S  t'"  ^^^^^  ^«^  Ce 
'.e.  between  thirty  and  fort/  ^  *^?"*  ^^  o^n  ag^ 
beauty,  nor  weafth,  nor  bS.w"^"^^*  neither^^ 
nor  any  other  thinxr  that  **'«0'nplishment8  • 

genuine  good  sense  .Tnc         •    ®^®''  beard  of    Jv^ol*' 
-armheaf ted   wCCe'TnS  '°*^?'*^'  acti^e'pTe^?* 


.'  ""«*rtea   Oenevolencp    «»,^  — "ff*"-/*  active  pietv 
«P»nt8.      These  qualities   h'n  *    ^""'^   ^^  cheerfoj 

^agine  combined  tL''"renSerr'''  ^  ^°°  "'-X  Suy 
to  the  children,  and  an TnvaTuablp  ""/^'^^[^^"t  mother 
He    with  his  usual  self-dentt  •  *^'^®  *°  ^'^  lordship 
veorld  too  good  fo.  him  ateT^'  *^°"ffbt  her^a 
Jmdness  of  Provide" ™i„  "ITo  '^?  ^«  wondered  at  the 
bim,  and  even  at  hertlL    •   '''""^  ^"cb  a  gift  unnn 
"en,  he  did  his  best  t^^tln  ^'"^^^'"'"^  ^i"»  to  o^ 
h^m,  and  so  far  succeeded  thrs^.'^^  ^°°^  ^^^e  rifd 

J2^.  their  preferencfwTar;?^^^^^ 
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If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  the  fate  of  that  low 
scoundrel,  Grimsby,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  sir  king  from  bathos  to  bathos  of  vice 
and  villany,  consorti  ^  only  with  the  worst  members 
of  his  club  and  the  lo.vest  dregs  of  society— happily  for 
the  rest  of  the  world— and  at  last  met  his  end  in  a 
drunken  brawl  from  the  hands,  it  is  said,  of  some 
brother  scoundrel  he  had  cheated  at  play. 

As  for  Mr  Hattersley,  he  had  never  wholly  forgotten 
his  resolution  to  'come  out  from  among  them,'  and 
behave  like  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  the  last  illness 
and  death  of  his  once  jolly  friend  Huntingdon  so 
deeply  and  seriously  impressed  him  with  the  evil  of 
their  former  practices,  that  he  never  needed  another 
lesson  of  the  kind.  Avoiding  the  temptations  of  the 
town,  he  continued  to  pass  his  life  in  the  country, 
immersed  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  a  hearty,  active, 
country  gentleman ;  his  occupations  being  those  of 
farming,  and  breeding  horses  and  cattle,  diversified 
with  a  little  hunting  and  shooting,  and  enlivened  by 
the  occasional  companionship  of  his  friends  (better 
friends  than  those  of  his  youth),  and  the  society  of  his 
happy  little  wife  (now  cheerful  and  confiding  as  heart 
could  wish),  and  his  fine  family  of  stalwart  sons  and 
blooming  daughters.  His  father,  the  banker,  having 
died  some  years  ago  and  left  him  all  his  riches,  he  has 
now  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  prevailing  tastes, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  Ralph  Hattersley,  Esq., 
is  celebrated  throughout  the  country  for  his  noble 
breed  of  horses. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

We  will  now  turn  to  a  certain  still,  cold,  cloudy  after- 
noon about  the  commencement  of  December,  when  the 
first  fall  of  snow  lay  thinly  scattered  over  the  blighted 
fields  and  frozen  roads,  or  stored  more  thickly  in  the 
hollows  of  the  deep  cart-ruts  and  footsteps  of  men  and 
horses^  impressed  in  the  now  petrified  mire  of  last 
month's  drenching  rains.     I  remember  it  well,  for  I 
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~"aSweUro^.a^"?J'%r^«>  -ith  no  less 
my  side.  1  C  SIm  tn  1  "'  ^^  ^"^'^^'d  ^ 
sacrifice  to  civJIUv  ^LL  T°,  *'^''  father,-i 
mother,  not  myself  for T hiS  !°*"*'j'  **»  please'my 
not  merely  on  Snt  of  ml^  ♦***  ^u  "**''  *^«  »•«"««; 
bewitching  Elia    but  W.^  %nt'Pathy  to  the  once  so 

Huntingdon  ;  for  thoaJSf  L  *  »J1.  opinion  of  Mrs 
led«  himself  Z.UkeSh^Z.T'^'^'^'^^  *«  -cknow- 
rtilf  maintained  that  .he  hll  hJ°""*'  J"'^^«°t,  he 
husband  ;  it  was  a  violatio^nf  S*  wrong  to  leave  her 
wife,  and  a  ternpLgTZyTdetlTf  ^"*T  ^  » 
open  to  temptation  •  and  nnM,-         i.**^  ^*^'°^  herself 

usage  (and  tLo?nitrl„TnaTuV^•;    ^^^y  '^^■ 
a  step-nor  even  that  for^5"?.T^  could  excuse  such 

appeal  to  the  laws  for  pU^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  >  "  ""^^'  *« 

him  I  intended  to  sneak -TLoo;  u-}  '*  ^*«  °ot  of 

Just  as  I  was  takinileav'e  ofZ  °-  ^''  ^'*"«^^*«'  *^ii«»- 

room   ready  equip^  forVwSk     "*''  '^^*  '°*«'^^  '»»« 

said  shTf  ^'^aX' if^t'lr'  ''\*?''  ^'  Markham," 
Pany  voi  home  i  C  com^**  "^'•'l?*'^"' ^'^^  ^^'^o™- 
out-ion't  you  ?  ••  company  when  Im  walking 

'^£>?  r/?-^' -1-^^^^^^^^^  '"'^'  """'"* 

towa.-ds  Unden-car      ^  ^^'  ""'  ««'  •>"■  &ces 

"I  believe  so." 

-5frS/eS^t^;{;r,'J»«<''>''  Of  new,  r„.  ,„ 
evil  should  ha™  befellef  h"r        '  '"  "'"'  '«»'  ^"^ 
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^Oh,  Mr  Markham,  how  you  bluah  !  "  cried  she 
with  a  tormenting  laugh.     "  Ha.  ha,  vou  have  not 
forgotten  her  yet !     But  you  had  ht  iter  Uq  qui,     about 
It,  I  can  tell  you,  for- alas,  alas  I-she     goin^  to  he 
married  next  Thursday  ! "  n      ?.         n, 

"  No,  Miss  Eliza  '  that^s  false." 

*'  Do  you  charge  me  with  a  falsehood,  sir  >" 
You  are  misinformed." 

"  Am  1 1     Do  you  know  better  then  ?  " 

"I  think  I  do." 

"What  makes  vou  look  so  pale,  then.?«  said  she. 
smiling  witn  delight  at  my  emotion.  '^  Is  it  anger  at 
poor  me  for  telling  such  a  fib .?  Well,  1  only  '  tell  the 
tale  as  twas  told  to  me  ^  I  don't  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  It ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  see  what  reason 
Sarah  should  have  for  deceiving  me,  or  'ler  informant 
for  deceiving  her ;  and  that  was  what  she  told  me  the 
footman  told  her:— that  Mrs  Huntingdon  was  goinjr 
to  be  married  on  Thursday,  and  Mr  Lawrence  was 
gone  to  the  wedding.  She  did  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  gentleman,  but  Pve  forgotten  that.  Perhaps  you 
can  assist  me  to  remember  it.  Is  there  not  some  one 
that  lives  near-or  frequently  visits  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  ha.-  long  been  attached  to  her  }  a  Mr— oh 
dear  ! — Mr " 

"  Margrave  >"  sug^^ested  I,  with  a  bitter  smile. 
You're  right !  "  cried  she,    « that  was  the   very 
name.  ' 

"Impossible,  Miss  Eliza!"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
that  made  her  start. 

"Well,  you  know,  that's  v^Ut  they  told  me,"  said 
she,  composedly  staring  me  in  the  face.  And  then 
she  broke  out  into  a  long  shrill  laugh  that  put  me 
to  my  wits  end  with  fury. 

"  Really  you  must  excuse  me,"  cried  she :  "  I  know 
It  s  very  rude  but  ha,  ha,  ha  !~  did  you  think  to  marry 
her  yourself.?  Dear  dear,  what  a  pity  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !- 
Gracious,  Mr  Markham  !  are  you  going  to  faint.?  O 
niercy  !  shall  I  call  this  man  }  Here,  Jacob—"  But 
checking  the  word  on  her  lips,  I  seized  her  arm  and 
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gave  it,  I  think,  a  pretty  severe  squeeze,  for  she 
shrank  into  herself  with  a  faint  cry  of  pain  or  terror ; 
but  the  spirit  within  her  was  not  subdued  :  instantly 
rallying,  she  continued,  with  well-feigned  concern,— 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Will  you  have  some 
waiter;  some  brandy  ?— I  dare  say  they  have  some  in 
the  public  house  down  there,  if  you'll  let  me  run." 

"Have  done  with  this  nonsense  !"  cried  1,  sternly. 
She  looked  confounded — almost  frightened  again,  for  a 
moment,     "  You  know  I  hate  such  jests,"  1  continued. 

"  Jests  indeed  !     I  wasn't  jesting  ! " 

"  You  were  laughing,  at  all  events ;  and  I  don't  like 
to  be  laughed  at,"  returned  1,  making  violent  efforts 
to  speak  with  proper  dignity  and  composure,  and  to 
say  nothing  but  what  was  coherent  and  sensible. 
"  And  since  you  are  in  such  a  merry  mood.  Miss 
Eliza,  you  must  be  good  enough  company  for  your- 
self; and  therefore  I  shall  leave  you  to  finish  your 
walk  alone — for,  now  1  think  of  it,  I  have  business 
elsewhere  ;  so  good  evening." 

With  that  1  left  her  (smothering  her  malicious 
laughter)  and  turned  aside  into  the  fields,  springing 
up  the  b^nk,  and  pushing  through  the  nearest  gap 
in  the  hedge.  Determined  at  once  to  prove  the 
truth— or  rather  the  falsehood— of  her  story,  I  has- 
tened to  Woodford  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry 
me— first,  veering  round  by  a  circuitous  course,  but 
the  moment  1  was  out  of  sight  of  my  fair  tormentor, 
cutting  away  across  the  country,  just  as  a  bird  might  fly 
— over  pasture-land  and  fallow,  and  stubble,  and  lane — 
clearing  hedges  and  ditches,  and  hurdles,  till  I  came 
to  the  young  squire's  gates.  Never  till  now  had  I 
known  the  full  fervour  of  my  love— the  full  strength 
of  my  hopes,  not  wholly  crushed  even  in  my  hours  of 
deepest  despondency,  always  tenaciously  clinging  to 
the  thought  that  one  day  she  might  be  mine— or  if 
not  thatj  at  least  that  something  of  my  memory, 
some  slight  remembrance  of  our  frieiulHhip  and  our 
love  would  be  for  ever  cherished  in  her  heart.  J 
marched  up   to   the   door,  determined,  if  I   saw  the 
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master,  to  question  him  boldly  concerning  his  sister, 
to  wait  and  hesitate  no  longer,  but  cast  false  delicacy 
and  stupid  pride  behind  my  back,  and  know  my  fate 
at  once. 

"  Is  Mr  Lawrence  at  home  ?  "  I  eagerly  asked  of  the 
servant  that  opened  the  door. 

**  No,  sir,  master  went  yesterday,"  replied  he,  look- 
ing very  alert. 

"Went  where.?" 

"To  Grassdale,  sir— wasn't  you  aware,  sir .5*  He's 
i^ery  close,  is  master,"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  foolish, 
simpering  grin.     "1  suppose,  sir " 

But  I  turned  and  left  him,  without  waiting  to  hear 
what  he  supposed.  I  was  not  going  to  stand  there  to 
expose  my  tortured  feelings  to  the  indolent  laughter 
and  impertinent  curiosity  of  a  fellow  like  that. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  now  ?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  had  left  me  for  that  man  }  1  could  not  believe 
it.  Me  she  might  forsake,  but  not  to  give  herself  to 
him  !  Well,  I  would  know  the  truth — to  no  concerns 
of  daily  life  could  I  attend,  wliile  this  tempest  of  doubt 
and  dread,   of  jealousy  and  rage,  distracted  me.       I 

would  take  the  morning  coach  from  L (the  evening 

one  would  be  already  goue),  and  fly  to  Grassdale — I 
must  be  there  before  the  marriage.  And  why.-*  Be- 
cause a  thought  struck  me,  that  perhaps  I  might 
prevent  it— that  if  I  did  not,  she  and  I  might  both 
lament  it  to  the  latest  moment  of  our  lives.  It  struck 
me  that  some  one  might  have  belied  me  to  her : 
perhaps  her  brother,~yes,  no  doubt  her  brother  had 
persuaded  her  that  I  was  false  and  faithless,  and 
taking  advantage  of  her  natural  indignation,  and 
perhaps  lier  desponding  carelessness  about  her  future 
life,  had  urged  hor,  artfully,  crueily  on  to  this  other 
marriage  in  onlor  to  secure  her  from  me.  If  this 
was  the  case,  and  if  she  should  only  discover  her 
mistake  when  too  late  to  repair  it— to  what  a  life  of 
misery  and  vain  regret  might  she  be  doomed  as  well  as 
me  !  and  what  remorse  for  me,  to  think  my  foolish 
scruples  had  induced  it  all !    Oh,  I  must  see  her — 
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she  must  know  my  truth  even  if  I  told  it  at  the  church 
door  !  I  might  pass  for  a  madman  or  an  impertinent 
fool,  even  she  might  be  offended  at  such  an  interrup- 
tion, or  at  least  might  tell  me  it  was  now  too  late— 
but  if  I  could  save  her  !  if  she  might  be  mine— it  was 
too  rapturous  a  thought ! 

Winged  by  this  hope,  and  goaded  by  these  fears,  1 
hurried  homewards  to  prepare  for  my  departure  on  the 
niorrow.  I  told  my  mother  that  urgent  business  which 
admitted  no  delay,  but  which  I  could  not  then  explain, 
called  me  away. 

My  deep  anxiety  and  serious  pre- occupation  could 
not  be  concealed  from  her  maternal  eyes ;  and  I  had 
much  ado  to  calm  her  apprehensions  of  some  disastrous 
mystery. 

That  night  there  came  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  so 
reUrded  the  progress  of  the  coaches  on  the  following 
day,  that  I  was  almost  driven  to  distraction.  I  travelled 
all  night,  of  course,  for  this  was  Wednesday :  to-morrow 
morning,  doubtless,  the  marriage  would  take  place. 
But  the  night  was  long  and  dark  :  the  snow  heavily 
clogged  the  wheels  and  balled  the  horses'  feet ;  the 
animals  were  consumedly  lazy  ;  the  coachmen  most  ex- 
ecrably cautious ;  the  passengers  confoundedly  apathetic 
in  their  supine  indifference  to  the  rate  of  our  progres- 
sion. Instead  of  assisting  me  to  bully  the  several 
coachmen  and  urge  them  forward,  thev  merely  stared 
and  grinned  at  my  impatience :  one  fellow  even  ven- 
tured to  rally  me  upon  it— but  I  silenced  him  with  a 
look  that  quelled  him  for  the  rest  of  the  jouri\ey  ;— and 
when,  at  the  last  stage,  I  would  have  taken  the  reins 
into  my  own  Iniul,  they  all  with  one  accord  opposed  it. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  we  entered  M and 

drew  up  at  the  Rose  and  Crown.  I  alighted  and  called 
aloud  for  a  post-chaise  to  Grassdale.  There  was  none 
to  be  had  :  the  only  one  in  the  town  was  under  repair. 
"A  gig  then— a  fly— car— anything— only  be  quick  ! " 
Oiere  was  a  gig,  but  not  a  horse  to  spare.*  I  sent  into 
the  town  to  seek  one  ;  ".ut  they  were  such  an  intolerable 
time  about  it  that  I  could  wait  no  longer :  I  thought 
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my  own  feet  could  carry  me  sooner ;  and  bidding  them 
send  the  conveyance  after  me,  if  it  were  ready  within 
an  hour,  I  set  off  as  fast  as  I  could  walk.  The  distance 
was  little  more  than  six  miles,  but  the  road  was  strange, 
aL  i  I  had  to  keep  stopping  to  inquire  my  way — hallooing 
to  carters  and  clod-noppers,  and  frequently  invading 
the  cottages,  for  there  were  few  abroad  that  winter's 
morning, — sometimes  knocking  up  the  lazy  people  from 
their  beds,  for  where  so  little  work  was  to  be  done — 
perhaps  so  little  food  and  iire  to  be  had,  they  cared  not 
to  curtail  their  slumbers.  I  had  no  time  to  think  of 
them,  however :  aching  with  weariness  and  despera- 
tion, I  hurried  on.  The  gig  did  not  overtake  me :  and 
it  was  well  I  had  not  waited  for  it — vexatious,  rather, 
that  I  had  been  fool  enough  to  wait  so  long. 

At  length,  however,  I  entered  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grassdale.  I  approached  the  little  rural  church — but 
lo  !  there  stood  a  train  of  carriages  before  it — it  needed 
udt  the  white  favours  bedecking  the  servants  and  horses, 
nor  the  merry  voices  of  the  village  idlers  assembled  to 
witness  the  show,  to  apprise  me  that  there  was  a  wedding 
within.  I  ran  in  among  them,  demanding,  with  breath- 
less eagerness,  had  the  ceremony  long  commenced? 
They  only  gaped  and  stared.  In  my  desperation,  I 
pushed  past  them,  and  was  about  to  enter  tne  church- 
yard gate,  when  a  group  of  ragged  urchins,  that  had 
been  hanging  like  bees  to  the  windows,  suddenly  dropped 
off  and  made  a  rush  for  the  porch,  vociferating  in  the 
uncouth  dialect  of  their  country,  something  which 
signified,  '*  It's  over — they're  coming  out ! " 

If  Eliza  Millward  )iad  seen  me  then,  she  might  in- 
deed have  been  delighted.  I  grasped  the  gate  post  for 
support,  and  stood  intently  gazing  towards  the  door  to 
take  my  last  look  on  my  soul's  delight,  my  first  on  that 
detested  mortal  who  had  torii  her  from  my  heart,  and 
doomed  her,  I  was  certain,  to  a  life  of  misery  and  hollow, 
vain  repining — for  what  happiness  could  she  enjoy  with 
him  }  I  did  not  wish  to  snock  her  with  my  presence 
now,  but  I  had  not  power  to  move  away.  Forth  came 
the  bride  and  bridegroom.    Him  I  saw  not ;  I  had  eyes 
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for  none  but  her.     A  long  veil  shrouded  half  her 
graceful  form,  but  did  not  hide  it;  I  could  see  that 
while  she  earned  her  head  erect,  her  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  ground,  and  her  face  and  neckwere  suffused 
with  a  cninson  blush  ;  but  every  feature  was  radiant 
mth  smiles,  and  gleaming  through  the  misty  whiteness 
of  her  veil,  were  clusters  of  golden  ringlets  !    Oh, 
Heavens  !  it  was  not  my  Helen  !     The  rtrst  glimps^ 
made  me  start-but  my  eyes  were  darkened  with  ex- 
liaustion  and  despair— dare  1  trust  them  ?     Yes— it  is 
not  she  !     It  was  a  younger,  slighter,  rosier  beauty- 
lovely,  indeed,  but  with  far  less  dignity  and  depth  of 
soul -without   that   indefinable    ^ace,    that   feenly 
spiritual   yet  gentle  charm,  that  ineffable  power  to 
attract  and  subjugate  the  heart-my  heart  at  least.     I 
looked  at  the  bridegroom— it  was  Frederick  Lawrence  ' 
I  wiped  awa,v  the  cold  drops  that  were  trickling  down 
my  forehead,  and  stepped  back  as  he  approached  ;  but 
his  eyes  fell  upon  me,  and  he  knew  mef  altered  a^  mv 
appearance  must  have  been.  ' 

owi'  ^A^i  you    Markham.?"   said  he,  startled  and 

Sit^of  m;  tkr^^''^^--^^^'^^^^  ^-'  ^'  *»- 

prlle^croteViU';*  '^"^   '   ""'^^^'   ^'^ 
He  smiled  and  coloured,  as  if  half-proud  and  half- 
ashamed  of  his  identity  ;  and  if  he  hid  reason  to  be 
proud  oi  the  sweet  lady  on  his  arm,  he  liad  no  less 

fortl^so'^^^^^^^  ^^  '-^^"^  ^°--^«^  ^'^  ^-S 
"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  bride,"  said  he 
endeavouring  to  hide  his  embarrassment  by^n  assump' 
tion  of  careless  gaiety.  -  Esther,  this  is  Mr  Markham^; 
my  friend  Markham,  Mrs  Lawrence,  late  Miss  Har- 
grave. 

brL';::m's^:'5.'"'^^  "^'  ^"'""^"''^  ^-"^  '^- 

fi.n??^'^'^^*'"  ""^^^^^  "'^  of  this.?"  I  said  reproach- 
;S  f  ^**"^'"^  »  resentment  I  did  not  feel  (for  in 
truth  7  was  almost  wild  with  joy  to  find  myself  so 
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happily  mistaken,  and  overflowing  with  affection  to 
him  for  this  and  for  the  base  injustice  I  felt  that  I  had 
done  him  in  my  mind — he  might  have  wronged  me, 
but  not  to  that  extent ;  and  as  1  had  hated  him  like  a 
demon  for  the  last  forty  hours,  the  reaction  from  such 
a  feeling  was  so  great,  that  I  could  pardon  all  offences 
for  the  moment — and  love  him  in  spite  of  them  too). 

"  I  did  tell  you,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  guilty  con- 
fusion ;  **  you  received  my  letter?" 

*^  What  letter?" 

"The  one  announcing  my  intended  marriage." 

"  I  never  received  the  most  distant  hint  of  such  an 
intention." 

*'  It  must  have  crossed  you  on  your  way  then — it 
should  have  reached  you  yesterday  morning — it  was 
rather  late,  I  acknowled^^e.  But  what  brought  you 
here  then,  if  you  received  no  information?" 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  confounded ;  but  the 
young  lady,  who  had  been  busily  patting  the  snow  with 
her  foot  during  our  short,  sotto  voce  colloquy,  very 
opportunely  came  to  my  assistance  by  pinching  her 
companion's  arm  and  whispering  a  suggestion  that  his 
friend  should  be  invited  to  step  into  the  carriage  and 
go  with  them  ;  it  being  scarcely  agreeable  to  stand 
there  among  so  many  gazers,  and  keeping  their  friends 
waiting,  into  the  bargain. 

"  And  so  cold  as  it  is  too ! "  said  he,  gazing  with 
dismay  at  her  slight  drapery,  and  immediately  handing 
lier  into  the  carriage.  "  Markham,  will  you  comer 
We  are  going  to  Paris,  but  we  can  drop  you  anywhere 
between  this  and  Dover." 

"  No,  thank  you.  Good-bye — I  needn't  wish  vou  a 
pleasant  journey  ;  but  I  shall  expect  a  very  handsome 
apology,  some  time,  mind,  and  scores  of  letters,  before 
we  meet  again.'' 

He  shook  my  hand,  and  hastened  to  take  his  place 
beside  his  lady.  I'his  was  no  time  or  place  for  ex- 
planation or  discourse :  we  had  already  stood  long 
enough  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  village  sight- 
seers, and  perhaps  the  wruth  of  the  attendant  bridal 
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party;  though,  of  course,  all  this  passed  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  I  have  taken  to  reW,  or  even  ™h an 
you  will  take  to  read  it.  I  stood  beside'  the  ca^riaT 
?o.?Hll  ^!°1«\^eing  down,  I  saw  my  happy  fr3d 
whUe^shT^SL^'i'  companion's  waist Vith^^h^is  am, 
CkfnftL  ■  ^^'*  ^^'"^'"^^  ""^^^^  «n  his  shoulder 
In  tl^o^  J  ^^u'^P*'*""**'""  of  loving,  trusting  bliss 
i^d  t^?**'?  between  the  footman's  dosing  th^e  d^^ 

Drown  face  to  his  eyes,  observing,  playfully,- 

.,     '   /«*••  /ou    must    think    me    verv    insenaihl^ 

Frederick;   /know  it  is  the  custom  LSest<^ 

?o?my  hfeT"""^'""'  '"*  '  ^«"^^«'*  squeel:'rtei; 

clot  roteom'  "'''  ^  ''"^  ^"^  P--*^  ^-r  «*'" 
you'r^et^Jjfg  "^^n  " '-  -"— ^-  "  ^hy,  Esther, 
and  S.p'djll"*'*^i!!5r't''*  ""^y  **^  ™"ch  happiness- 

tl,r        •  ''''"  ^?f  *.^^*  ^'^h  •"  J  inwardly  responded  as 

I  thought  a  cloud  had  suddenly  darkened  her  hus 
band's  face  as  she  spoke.     M'hat  did  he  tS  >    C'culd 
he  grudge  such  happiness  to  his  dear  sister  ai  I  his 

was  impossible,  j-he  contrast  between  her  fate  and 
his  must  darken  his  bliss  for  a  time.  Perhaps,  too  he 
thonght  of  me :  perhaps  he  regretted  the  pS  he  had 
had  in  preventing  our  union,  Ey  omitting  to  he  d  us 

f  om  th*.?"r"^  P^°"'"^  *^^"'«*  "«-I  exo^ne  atK 
from  that  charge,  now,  and  deeply  lamented  my  former 
ungenerous  suspicions  ;  but  he'had  wronged  us  stiH- 

to  c'tfk  th^"''^  '''''\^'  ^^?-  "«  h«^  ««'  '^"emp  ed 
to  cl  eck  the  course  of  our  love  by  actually  dammin.? 

Tlderl '^%':.?;?r^"^  wandering  through  life's  ari^ 
wuaernesfi,  declining  to  clear  away  the  obstructions 
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that  divided  them,  and  secretly  hoping  that  both  would 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand  before  they  could  be 
joined  in  one.  And  meantime,  he  had  been  quietly 
proceeding  with  his  own  aifairs :  perhaps,  his  heart 
and  head  had  been  so  full  ot  his  fair  lady  that  he  had 
had  but  little  thought  to  spare  for  others.  Doubtless 
he  had  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  her — his  first 
intimate   acquaintance    at    least  —  during    his    three 

months'  sojourn  at  F ,  for  I  now  recollected  that 

he  had  once  casually  let  fall  an  intimation  that  his 
aunt  and  sister  had  a  young  friend  staying  with  them 
at  the  time,  and  this  accounted  for  at  least  one-half 
his  silence  about  all  transactions  there.  Now,  too,  I 
saw  a  reason  for  many  little  things  that  had  slightly 
puzzled  me  before ;  among  the  rest,  for  sundry  de- 
partures from  Woodford,  and  absences  mr.re  or  less 
prolonged,  for  which  he  never  satisfactorily  accounted, 
and  crncerning  which  he  hated  to  be  questioned  on 
his  return.  Well  might  the  servant  say  his  master 
was  "very  close."  But  why  this  strange  reserve  to 
me?  Partly,  from  that  remarkable  idiosyncrasy  to 
which  1  have  before  alluded  ;  partly,  perhaps,  from 
tenderness  to  my  feelings,  or  fear  to  disturb  my 
philosophy  by  touching  upon  the  infectious  theme  of 
love. 
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CHAPTER   LII 


Thk  tardy  gig  had  overtaken  me  at  last.  I  entered  it, 
and  ba«Ie  the  man  who  brought  it  drive  to  Grassdale 
Manor — I  was  too  busy  with  my  own  tlioughts  to  care 
to  drive  it  myself.  I  would  see  Mrs  Huntingdon — 
there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  that  now  that  tier 
husband  had  been  deud  above  a  year — and  by  her  in- 
difference or  her  joy  at  my  unexpected  arrival,  I  could 
soon  tell  whether  her  heart  was  truly  mine.  But  my 
companion,  a  loquacious,  forward  fellow,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  leave  me  to  tlie  indulgence  of  my  private 
cogitations. 
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"  i  know  them  by  report." 

"Humph  !    There's  the  best  of  'em  irone  anvhnw 
And  J  suppose  the  old  missis  is  agoing  ?o  leC  aftT; 

^^  Is  Mr  Har^rave  married,  thea  ?  " 
wed  aw'^i^*  few  months  since.     He  should  a  been 

^Itingon  to  forty  or  past,  and  sS,  you  know  ^'f  °Se 

uever  get  a  oetter.  I  guess  she  thoueht  such  »  h»n,i 
some  young  husband  las  worth  all  ^at  ever  she  had 
and  he  might  take  it  a,.d  welcome ;  but  I  lav  .hp'll 

observed.  '^^"^   '^  ^  ^'"  acquainted  with  him/'   I 

"lam,  sir;  I've  known  him  since  he  was  nnifA  n 

youn.  gentleman  ;   and  a  proud   'un  he  was,\^'  a 

wilful.     I  was  servant  yonder  for  several  years  •  bnt  I 
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"  Are  we  not  near  the  house  ?  "  said  I,  interrupting 
him. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  yond's  the  park." 

My  heart  sank  within  me  to  behold  that  stately 
mansion  in  the  midst  of  its  expansive  grounds — the 

Eark  as  beautiful  now,  in  its  wintry  garb,  as  it  could 
e  in  its  summer  glory  :  the  majestic  sweep,  the  un- 
dulating swell  and  fall,  displayed  to  full  advantage  in 
that  robe  of  dazzling  purity,  stainless  and  printless — 
save  one  long,  winding  track  left  by  the  trooping  deer 
-the  stately  timber-trees  with  their  heavy  laden 
branches  gleaming  white  against  the  dull,  grey  sky  ; 
the  deep,  encircling  woods  ;  the  broad  expai.se  of 
water  sleeping  in  frozen  quiet ;  and  the  weeping  ash 
and  willow  drooping  their  snow-clad  boughs  above  it — 
all  presented  a  picture,  striking,  indeed,  and  pleasing 
to  an  unenctimbered  mind,  but  by  no  means  eiicourag- 
to  me.  There  was  one  comfort,  however — all  this  was 
entailed  upon  little  Arthur,  and  coult'  not  under  any 
circumstances,  strictly  speaking,  be  liis  mother's.  But 
how  was  she  situated.''  Overcoming  with  a  sudden 
effort  my  repugnance  to  mention  her  name  to  my 
garrulous  companion,  I  asked  him  if  he  k.iew  wliether 
her  late  husband  had  left  u  will,  and  how  the  property 
had  been  disposed  of.  Oh,  yes,  he  knew  all  about  it ; 
and  I  was  quickly  informed  that  to  her  had  been  left 
the  full  control  and  management  of  the  estate  during 
her  son's  minority,  besides  the  absolute,  uuconilitional 
possession  of  her  own  fortune  (but  1  knew  tliat  her 
father  had  not  given  her  much),  and  the  small  addi- 
tional sum  that  liad  been  settled  upon  her  before 
marriage. 

Before  the  cloise  of  the  explanation,  we  drew  up  at 
the  park  gates  Now  for  the  trial — if  I  should  tind 
her  within— but  alas  !  she  miglit  be  still  at  Staningley  : 
her  brother  had  given  me  no  intimfvtion  to  the  con- 
trary. 1  inquwod  at  the  porter's  lodge  if  Mrs  Hun- 
tingdon were  at  home.     No,  she  was  with  her  aunt  in 

shire,  but  was  expected  to  r»'fcurn  before  Christrnns. 

She  usually  spent  most  of  her  time  at  Stan-'  gley,  only 
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™l°?;/**i^™'"^*^*  occasionally,  when  the  manage- 

dLn^nrf/nf      "'•'*''^*?*  '""^^^^  *»^  *>«'  tenants  ^d 
F.  M  required  her  presence. 

*  Near  what  town  is  Stanin^ley  situated  ?  "  I  asked 

me  requisite  information  was  soon  obtained.     "  Now 

then,  my  man,  give  me  the  reins,  and  «re*ll  return  to 

rwT*  A^^  ^*''®  ^°"®  breakfast  at  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  and  then  away  to  Staningley  by  the  first  coach 

i^^!„^i, \  ^***  *'"?®  ^^^^^  *^e  coach  started  to 

rh?ifn''fV.  "^  ?'T  '''^^  *  ^**rty  breakfast,  and  to 
lu»tn«  ^  rf^^^^^"??"t  of  my  usual  morning's  ah- 
^tions  and  the  amelioration  of  some  slight  change  in 

^Li?°'^f '~  n"^  ^^'**  ***  '^'■^I'^t^^  a  short  note  tfmy 

was  stn/fn ?  '?*  '*'"  ^Y  ^  ^"'^'^  *«  ^^^"'•e  J'er  that  I 
was  still  m  existence,  and  to  excuse  my  non-appearance 
at  the  expected  time.  It  was  a  long  journey  toStan- 
ingley  for  those  slou  travelling  days ;  bSt^llid  nSi 
deny  myself  needful  refreshment  in  .he  road  nSr 
even  a  night  s  rest  at  a  way-side  inn  ;  choosing  rkther 
to  brook  a  htte  delay  than  to  present  myseff  worn 
w  Id  and  weatlierbeaten  before  my  mistreL  and  h"; 
out  tCt  r"^^  ^^  astonished  enough  to  see  me  with- 
out that.  Next  morning,  therefore,  1  not  only  fortified 
myself  with  as  substantial  a  breakfast  as  my  exched 

little  more  than  usual  time  and  care  upon  my  f^dlet  • 

cate^^Ja^'^iri^'  I  '\''T.'''  ^'"^  ^^^    ' '  ^ 
cayet-bag,  well  brushed  clothes,  well  polisiieu  boots. 

and  neat  new  gloves, -I  mounted  "  iL  LiirhtninJ" 
and  resumed  my  journey.  I  had  nearly  two  sCes  f ^t 
before  me,  but  the  coach,  1  was  informed  nL^ed 
through  the  neighbourhood'of  Staningley,™nd,  hX^ 
desired  to  be  set  down  as  near  the  Hall  as  nSssible  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  with  folded  S  aid 
speculate  upon  the  coming  hour.  ' 

It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning.      Tlie  very  fact  of 
sitting  exalted  aloft,  surveving  the  snowy  landscanl 
and  sweet  sunny  sky,  inhaling^  the  pure,  facing  a^' 
and  crunching  away  over  the  crisp,  Wn  snow^,  wa^ 
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exhilarating  enough  in  itsel'';  but  add  to  this  the  idea 
of  to  what  goal  I  was  hastening,  and  whom  I  expected 
to  meet,  and  you  may  have  some  faint  conception  of 
my  frame  of  mind  at  the  time — only  a  famt  one, 
though,  for  my  heart  swelled  with  unspeakable  de- 
light, and  my  spirits  rose  almost  to  madness,  in  spite 
of  my  prudent  endeavours  to  bind  them  down  to  a 
reasonableplatiijide  by  thinking  of  the  undeniable 
difference  belween  Helen's  rank  and  mine  ;  of  all  that 
she  had  passed  through  since  our  partinjr ;  of  her  long, 
unbroken  silence ;  and,  above  all,  of  her  cool,  cautious 
aunt,  whose  counsels  she  would  doubtless  be  careful 
not  to  slight  again.  These  considerations  made  my 
heart  flutter  with  anxiety,  and  my  chest  heave  with 
impatience  to  get  the  crisis  over,  but  they  could  not 
dim  her  image  in  my  mind,  or  mar  the  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  what  had  been  said  and  felt  between  us — or 
destroy  the  keen  anticipation  of  what  was  to  be — in 
fact,  I  could  not  realise  tlieir  terrors  now.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  journey,  however,  a  couple  of  my  fellow 
passengers  kindly  came  to  my  assistance,  and  brought 
me  low  enough. 

"  Fine  land  this,"  said  one  of  them,  pointing  with 
his  umbrella  to  the  wide  fields  on  the  right,  conspicuous 
for  their  compact  hedge-rows,  deep,  well-cut  ditches, 
and  fine  timber-trees,  growing  sometimes  on  the 
borders,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  enclosure  ; 
— "  very  fine  land,  if  you  saw  it  in  the  summer  or 
spring." 

"Aye,"  responded  the  other— a  gruff  elderly  man, 
with  a  drab  great  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and 
a  cotton  umbrella  bettveen  his  knees.  "  It's  old 
Maxwell's,  I  suppose." 

"  It  was  his,  sir,  but  he's  dead  now,  you're  aware,  and 
has  left  it  all  to  his  niece." 

"All.?" 

"  Every  roo<l  of  it, — and  the  mansion-house  and  all, 
— every  hatom  of  his  worldly  goods ! — except  just  a 
trifle,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  nephew  down 
in shire  and  an  annuity  to  his  wife." 
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"  It's  strange,  sir  I  " 

"  }*  'f  ^  sir.  And  she  wasn't  his  own  niece  neither  ; 
but  he  had  no  near  relations  of  his  own-none  but  a 
nephew  he  d  quarrelled  with-and  he  always  had  a 
partiality  for  this  one  And  then  his  wife  adWsed  him 
to  It  they  say:  shed  brought  most  of  the  property, 
and  It  was  her  wish  that  this  lady  should  have  it> 

..  ci""P.,,'~^^®'^^  ^  ^  ^"e  catch  for  sombody." 
She  will  so.     She's  a  widow,  but  quite  young  yet, 
and  uncommon  handsome -a  fortune  of  her  own 
.  J  jP  Resides  and  only  one  child-and  she's  nursing  a  fine 

estate  for  him  in  _-.  There'll  be  lots  to  speak  for 
lierl— fraid  there's  no  chance  for  uz"— (facetiously 
jogging  me  with  his  elbow,  as  well  as  his  companion) 
-  ha,  ha  ha!  No  offence,  sir,  I  hope?"  (to  me) 
"Ahem  !-I  should  think  she'll   marry  none  bu?  a 

tn  bU°;?^  ™^''^^V  ^^^  yf'  ''''"  ^««"™^d  he,  turning 
to  his  other  neighbour,  and  pointing  past  me  with  his 
umbrella,  «  that's  the  hall-^rand  ?a?k,  you  sli^and 
all  them  woods-plenty  of  timber  there,  and  lots  of 
game— hallo  !  what  now  ?  " 

This    exclamation  was    occasioned    by  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  the  coach  at  the  park  gates. 

Gen  leman  for  Staningley  fiall  ?  "  cried  the  coach- 
man and  I  rose  and  threw  my  carpet  bag  on  to  the 
ground  preparatory  to  dropping  myself  down  after  it. 

m«  •    *t  ^i^^""/T  ^^^e^^y  talkative  neighbour,  staring 

«  VT*^®  SJ*^®  (^  ^^'®  s^y  >t  "'as  white  enough). 

"No.     Here,  coachman."  ^^ 

"Thank'ee,  sir.— All  right." 

The  coachman  pocketed  his  fee  and   drove  away 
InTf^  me  not  walking  up  the  park,  but  pacing  to 
and  fro  before  its  gates,  with  folded  arms  and  lyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground -an   overwhelming  force  of 
images,  thoughts,  impressions,  crowding  en  my  mind 
and  nothing  tangibly  distinct  but  this  :-My  lov^had 
been  cherished  m  vain  ;  my  hope  was  gone  for  ever  •  I 
must  tear  myself  away  at  once,  and  banish  or  suppress 
all  thoughts  of  her  like  the  remembrance  of  a  wild 
mad  dream.     Gladly  would  1  have  lingered  round  the 
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place  for  hours,  in  the  hope  of  catching,  at  least  one 
distant  glimpse  of  her  before  I  went,  but  it  must  not 
be:  I  must  not  suffer  her  to  see  me;  for  what  could 
have  brought  me  hither  but  the  hope  of  reviving  her 
attachment,  with  a  view,  hereafter  to  obtain  her  hand  ^ 
And  could  I  bear  that  she  should  think  me  capable  of 
such  a  thing?— of  presuming  upon  the  acquaintance— 
the  love  if  you  will,  ace  lentally  contracted,  or  rather 
forced  upon  her  against  lier  will,  when  she  was  an 
unknown  fugitive,  toiling  for  her  own  support,  appar- 
ently without  fortune,  family  or  connections— to  come 
upon  her  now,  when  she  was  reinstated  in  her  proper 
sphere,  and  claim  a  share  in  her  prosperity,  which, 
had  it  never  failed  her,  would  most  certainly  have  kept 
her  unknown  to  me  for  ever?  and  this  too,  when  we 
had  parted  sixteen  months  ago,  and  she  had  expressly 
forbidden  me  to  hope  for  a  re-union  in  this  world— 
and  never  sent  me  a  line  or  a  message  from  that  day 
to  this  ?    No  !    The  very  idea  was  intolerable. 

And  even  if  she  should  have  a  lingering  affection  for 
nrie  still,  ought  I  to  disturb  her  peace  by  awakening 
those  feelings?  to  subject  her  to  the  struggles  of  con- 
flicting duty  and  inclination— to  whiclisoever  side  the 
latter  might  allure,  or  the  former  imperatively  call 
her— whether  she  should  deem  it  her  duty  to  risk  the 
slights  and  censures  of  the  world,  the  sorrow  and  dis- 
pleasure of  those  she  loved,  for  a  romantic  idea  of  truth 
and  constancy  to  me,  or  to  sacrifice  her  individual 
wishes  to  the  feelings  of  her  friends  and  her  own  sense 
of  prudence  and  the  fitness  of  things?  No— and  I 
would  not !  I  would  go  at  once,  and  she  should  never 
know  that  I  had  approached  the  place  of  her  abode ; 
for  though  I  might  disclaim  all  idea  of  ever  aspiring 
to  her  hand,  or  even  of  soliciting  a  place  in  her 
friendly  regard,  her  peace  should  not  be  broken  by  my 
presence,  nor  her  heart  afflicted  by  the  sight  o*f  mv 
fidelity. 

"  Adieu   then,   dear   Helen,  for  ever  !      For  ever 
adieu  !  '* 

So  said  I-— and  yet  I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

2o 
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I  moved  a  few  paces,  and  then  looked  back,  for  on< 
last  view  of  her  stately  home,  that  I  migftt  have  it 
outward  form,  at  least,  impressed  upon  my  mind  m 
mdehbly  as  her  own  image,  which  alas!  I  must  nol 
see  agam-then,  walked  a  few  steps  further;  and 
then,  lost  m  melancholy  musings,  paused  again  and 

SeTh'e  S.  '^""^*  *  '^^^'  ^'^  *'^^  *^^*  ^-- 
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CHAPTER  LIIl 

While  standing  thus,  absorbed  in  my  gloomy  reverie, 
a  genUeman  s  carriage  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
road.  I  did  not  look  at  it ;  and  had  it  rolled  quietly 
by  me,  I  should  not  have  remembered  the  fact  of  its 
appearance  at  all ;  but  a  tiny  voice  from  within  it 
roused  me  by  exclaiming,— 

"  5*amma,  mamma,  here's  Mr  Markham  •  " 
1  did  not  hear  the  reply,  but  presently  the  same 
voice  answered,—  ^ 

'i  !fi^'  indeed,  mamma— look  for  yourself  " 
IooWpH     /'''*  ""^'f  "^  ^r^  ^"*  ^  ^'^PP^^e  mamma 
thS  fr  ^  ^^^""^  melodious  voice,  whose    tones 
thrilled  through  my  nerves,  exclaimed,— 

Oh,  aunt  .'here's  Mr  Markham -Arthur^s  friend  ! 
— fetop,  Richard  ! " 

There  was  such  evidence  of  joyous  though  suppressed 
excitement  m  the  utterance  of  those  few  words- 
especially  that  tremulous,  «  Oh,  aunt  "-that  it  threw 
me  almost  off  my  guard.  The  carriage  stopped  im- 
mediately and  I  looked  up  and  met  the  eye  of  a  pal^, 
^■^n^^J^^^i}^  ^}'^L  surveying  me  from  the  Spei 
T^tT  v,^*'?  ^T?*^  rl'^  ^'^  ^'  ^°d  then  she  with- 
drew  her  head,  while  Arthur  screamed  to  the  footman 

aJaT  **"t'  u""*  h^^°^«  th«t  functionary  could 
descend  from  his  box,  a  hand  was  silently  put  forth 
from  the  carriage  window.  I  knew  that  hand,  though 
a  black  glove  concealed  its  delicate  whiteness  and  half 
Its  fair  proportions,  and  quickly  seizing  it  I  pressed  it 
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in  my  own— ardently  for  a  moment,  but  instantly 
recollecting  myself,  I  dropped  it,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately withdrawn. 

*'  Were  you  coming  to  see  us,  or  only  passing  by  ?  " 
asked  the  low  voice  of  its  owner,  who,  I  felt,  was 
attentively  surveying  my  countenance  from  behind  the 
thick,^  black  veil  which,  with  the  shadowing  panels, 
entire;^y  concealed  her  own  from  me. 

"}—^  came  to  see  the  place,''  faltered  I. 
Ihe  place,"   repeated   she,  in  a  tone  which  be- 
tokened  more   displeasure    or    disappointment    than 
surprise. 

"  Will  you  not  enter  it  then  ?  " 

"If  you  wish  it." 

*'Can  you  doubt  .^" 

''  Yes,  yes !  he  must  enter,"  cried  Arthur,  runnintr 
round  from  the  other  door;  and  seizing  my  hand  in 
both  his,  he  shook  it  heartily. 

''Do  you  remember  me,  sir.^"  said  he. 

"Yes,  full  well,  my  little  man,  altered  though  you 
are,  replied  I,  surveying  the  comparatively  tall,  slim 
young  gentleman  with  his  mother's  image  visibly 
stamped  upon  his  fair,  intelligent  features,  in  spite  of 
the  blue  eyes  beaming  with  gladness,  and  the  briffht 

locks  nlliafAriiicr  Kotiai-I'li   "Uic,  »„«  ° 
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locks  clustering  beneath  his  cap. 

.   ?  A"?  h  ?°*  ^^^'^^  •  "  s*^d  he,  stretching  himself 
to  his  full  height. 

"Grown  !  three  inches,  upon  my  worcl ! " 
"I  was  seven  last  birthday,"  was  the   proud   re- 
joinder.    "In  seven  years  more,  I  shall  be  as  tall  as 
you,  nearly. 

"Arthur  "  said  his  mother,  "tell  him  to  come  in. 
Go  on,  Richard." 

There  was  a  touch  of  sadness  as  well  as  coldness  in 
her  voice,  but  I  knew  not  to  what  to  ascribe  it  The 
carriage  drove  on  and  entered  the  gates  before  us. 
My  little  companion  led  me  up  the  park,  discoursing 
merrily  all  the  way.  Arrived  at  the  hall  door,  I 
paused  on  the  steps  and  looked  round  me,  waiting  to 
recover  my  composure,  if  possible— or,  at  any  rate,  to 
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remember  my  new  formed  resolutions  and  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  founded  ;  and  it  was  not  till  Arthu 
had  been  for  some  time  gently  pulling  my  coat,  an( 
repeatmg  his  invitations  to  enter,  that  fat  length  con 
sented  to  accompany  him  into  the  apartment  where  th 
ladies  awaited  us. 

Helen  eyed  m.  as  I  entered  with  a  kind  of  gentle 
serious  scrutiny,  and  politely  asked  after  Mrs  iMarkhan 
and  Kose.  I  respectfully  answertd  her  inquiries.  Mn 
Maxwell  begged  me  to  be  seated,  observing  it  wa' 
rather  cold,  but  she  supposed  I  had  not  travelled  fai 
that  morning. 

"Not  quite  twenty  miles,"  I  answered. 
"Not  on  foot!" 
"  No,  madam,  by  coach." 

"  Here's  Rachel,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  the  only  trulv 
happy  one  amongst  us,  directing  my  attention  to  that 
worthy  individual,  who  had  just  entered  to  take  her 
mistrets  s  things.  She  vouchsafed  me  an  almost  friendly 
smile  of  recognition— a  favour  that  demanded,  at  least, 
a  civil  salutation  on  my  part,  which  was  accordingly 
given  and  respectfully  returned-she  had  seen  the  error 
ot  her  former  estimation  of  my  character 

When  Helen  was  divested  of  her  lugubrious  bonnet 
Stl  T'  ,^/^,,»>fYy  winter  cloak,  &c.,  she  looked  so 
like  herself  that  I  knew  not  how  to  bear  it.  J  was 
particular  V  glad  to  see  her  beautiful  black  hair  un- 
stinted still  and  unconcealed  in  its  glossy  luxuriance. 

Mamma  has  left  off  her  widow's  cap  in  honour  of 
uncles  marriage,  observed  Arthur,  reading  my  looks 
with  a  child  s  mingled  simplicity  and  quickness  of 
observation.  Mamma  looked  grave  and  Mrs  Maxwell 
shook  her  head.  *^  And  aui.t  Maxwell  is  never  going 
to  leave  off  hers,  persisted  the  naughty  boy  ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  his  pertness  was  seriously  displeasing  and 
painful  to  his  aunt,  he  went  and  silently  put  his  arm 
round  her  neck,  kissed  her  cheek,  and  withdrew  to  the 
recess  of  one  of  the  great  bay  windows,  where  he 
quietly  amused  himself  with  his  dog  while  Mrs  Max- 
well gravely  discussed  with  me  the  interesting  topics 
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'^•^j*^^^®**^®'"'  *^®  season,  and  the  roads.  I  con- 
sidered her  presence  very  useful  as  a  check  upon  my 
natural  impulses— an  antidote  to  those  emotions  of 
tumultuous  excitement  which  would  otherwise  have 
carried  me  away  against  my  reason  and  my  will,  but 
just  then  I  felt  the  restraint  almost  intolerable,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  forcing  myself  to  attend 
to  her  remarks  and  answer  them  with  ordinary  polite- 
ness ;  for  1  was  sensible  that  Helen  was  standing  within 
a  few  feet  of  me  beside  the  fire.  I  dared  not  look  at 
her,  but  1  felt  her  eye  was  upon  me,  and  I'rom  one 
hasty,  furtive  glance,  I  thought  her  cheek  «as  slightly 
flushed,  and  that  her  fingers,  as  she  played  with  her 
wateh-cham,  were  agitated  with  that  resti.^ss,  trembling 
motion  -vhich  betokens  high  excitement. 

"Tell  me,''  said  she,  availing  herself  of  the  first 
pause  in  the  attempted  conversation  between  her  aunt 
and  me,  and  speaking  fast  and  low  with  her  eyes  bent 

'^".Jh?,^  ?^"~^°^  ^  °^^  ventured  another  glance. 

—  leli  me  how  you  all  are  at  Lindenhope— has 
nothing  happened  since  I  left  you.?'' 

'' I  believe  not." 

"Nobody  dead.?  nobody  married.?" 

'^No." 

"  Or— or  expecting  to  marry .?— No  old  ties  dissolved 
or  new  ones  formed.?  no  old  friends  forgotten  or  sup- 
She  dropped  her  voice  so  low  in  ;he  last  sentence 
that  no  one  could  have  caught  the  concluding  words 
but  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  her  eyes  upon 
me  with  a  dawning  smile,  most  sweetly  melancholy, 
and  a  look  of  timid  though  keen  inquiry  that  made  my 
cheeks  tingle  with  inexpressible  amotions. 

"  I  believe  not,"  I  answered—"  Certainly  not,  if 
others  are  as  little  changed  as  1."  Her  face  glowed  in 
fe>mpat»  y  with  mine. 

"And  you  really  did  not  mean  to  call.?"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  feared  to  intrude." 

"  To  intrude  !  '  cried  she  with  an  impatient  gesture. 
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— "  What  "—but  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  her  aunt' 
presence,  she  checked  herself,  and,  turning  to  tha 
lady,  continued—"  Why,  aunt,  this  man  is  my  brother'] 
close  friend  and  was  my  own  intimate  acquaintance  (fo; 
a  few  short  months  at  least),  and  professed  a  grea 
attachment  to  my  boy— and  when  he  passes  the  house 
so  many  scores  of  miles  from  his  home,  he  declines  t( 
look  in  for  fear  of  intruding  ! " 

"Mr  Markham  is  over  modest,"  observed  Mrs 
Maxwell. 

"  Over  ceremonious,  rather,"  said  her  niece—"  ovei 
—well,  it'c  no  matter."  And  turning  from  me,  she 
seated  herself  in  a  chair  beside  the  table,  and,  pulling 
a  book  to  her  by  the  cover,  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  in  an  energetic  kind  of  abstraction. 

"If  I  had  known,"  said  I,  ''that  you  would  have 
honoured  me  by  remembering  me  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  I  most  likely  should  not  have  denied 
myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you,  but  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  me  long  ago. 

"You  judged  of  others  by  yourself,"  muttered  she 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  the  book,  but  reddening 
as  she  spoke,  and  hastily  turning  over  a  dozen  leaves 
at  once. 

There  was  a  pause,  of  which  Arthur  thought  he 
might  venture  to  avail  himself  to  introduce  his  hand- 
some young  setter,  and  show  me  how  wonderfully  it 
was  grown  and  improved,  and  to  ask  after  the  welfare 
of  its  father  Sancho.  Mrs  Maxwell  then  withdrew  to 
take  off  her  things.  Helen  immediately  pushed  the 
book  from  her,  and  after  silently  surveying  her  son, 
his  friend,  and  his  dog  for  a  few  moments,  she  dismissed 
the  former  from  the  room  under  pretence  of  wishing 
him  to  fetch  his  last  new  book  to  show  me.  The  child 
obeyed  with  alacrity ;  but  I  continued  caressing  the 
dog.  The  silence  might  have  lasted  till  its  master's 
return  had  it  depended  on  me  to  Sreak  it,  but,  in  half 
a  minute  or  less,  my  hostess  impatiently  rose,  and, 
taking  her  former  station  on  the  rug  between  me  and 
the  chimney  corner,  earnestly  exclaimed — 
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"  Gilbert,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?— why  are  you 
so  changed  ?— It  is  a  very  indiscreet  question,  I  know," 
she  hastened  to  add  :  "  perhaps  a  very  rude  one— don't 
answer  it  if  you  think  so— but  I  hate  mysteries  and 
concealments." 

"  1  am  not  changed,  Helen— unfortunately  I  am  as 
keen  and  passionate  as  ever— it  is  not  I,  it  is  circum- 
stances that  are  changed." 

"  What  circumstances  ?  Do  tell  me  ! "  Her  cheek 
war  blanched  with  this  very  anguish  of  anxiety— could 
it  be  with  the  fear  that  I  had  rashly  pledged  my  faith 
*'   ••^''  her? 

tell  you  at  once,"  said  \.  "I  will  confess 
^cjme  here  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you  (not 
■ '  .  some  monitory  misgivings  at  my  own  presump- 
liu«,  and  :  ars  that  1  should  be  as  little  welcome  as 
expected  when  I  came),  but  I  did  not  know  that  this 
estate  was  yours,  until  enlightened  ou  the  subject  of 
your  inheritance  by  the  conversation  of  two  fellow 
passengers  in  the  last  stage  of  my  journey  ;  and  then, 
I  saw  at  once  the  folly  of  the  hopes  1  had  cherished  and 
the  madness  of  retaining  them  a  moment  longer ;  and 
though  I  alighted  at  your  gates,  1  determined  not  to 
enter  within  them  ;  I  lingered  a  few  minutes  to  see  the 
place,  but  was  fully  resolved  to  return  to  M with- 
out seeing  its  mistress." 

"  And  if  my  aunt  and  I  had  not  been  just  returning 
from  our  morning  drive,  I  should  have  seen  and  heard 
no  more  of  you  ?  " 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  both  that  we  should 
not  meet,"  replied  I,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  but  not 
daring  to  speak  above  my  breath,  from  conscious  in- 
ability to  steady  my  voice,  and  not  daring  to  look  in 
lier  face  lest  my  firmness  should  forsake  me  altogetl  er: 
*^  I  thought  an  interview  would  only  disturb  your  peace 
and  madden  me.  But  I  am  glad,  now,  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  once  more  and  knowing  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  me,  and  of  assuring  you  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  remember  you." 

Tliere  was  a  moment's  -     .oe.      Mrs   Huntingdon 
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moved  away,  and  stood  in  the  recess  of  the  window 
Did  she  regard  this  as  an  intimation  that  modest 
alone  prevented  me  from  asking  her  hand?  and  wa 
she  considering  how  to  repulse  n.e  with  the  smallea 
injurv  to  my  feelings?  Before  I  could  speak  to  reliev 
her  from  such  a  perplexity,  she  broke  the  silence  her 
self  by  suddenly  turning  upon  me  and  observing— 

You  might  have  had  such  an  opportunity  before— a 
Jar,  I  mean,  as  regards  assuring  me  of  your  kindly  recol 
lections,  and  yourself  of  mine,  if  you  had  written  to  me  ' 
I  would  have  done  so,  but  I  did  not  know  youi 
address,  and  did  not  like  to  ask  your  brother,  becaus< 
1  thougJit  he  would  object  to  my  writing— but  Vi« 
would  not  have  deterred  me  for  a  moment,  if  I  could 
have  ventured  to  believe  that  you  expected  to  heai 
from  me,  or  even  wasted  a  thought  upon  your  unhappv 
friend  ;  but  your  silence  naturally  led  me  to  conclude 
myself  forgotten." 

Z  S''^  ?®"  expect  me  to  write  to  you  then  ?  " 
♦1,    .No  Helen-Mrs  Huntingdon,"  said  I,  blushing  at 
the  implied  imputation,  "  certainly  not ;  but  if  you  had 
sent  me  a  message  through  your  brother,  or  even  asked 
nim  about  me  now  and  then " 

"  I  did  ask  about  you  frequently.  I  was  not  going 
to  do  more,  continued  she,  smiling,  "so  long  af  you 
continued  to  restrict  yourself  to  a  few  polite  inquiries 
about  my  health.  i       ^a 

"  Your  brother  never  told  me  that  you  had  mentioned 
my  name. " 

"  Did  you  ever  ask  him  ?  " 

"  xVo  ;  fc/  I  saw  he  did  not  wish  to  be  questioned 
about  you,  or  to  afford  the  slightest  encouragement  or 
assistance  to  my  too  obstinate  attachment.^'  Helen 
did  not  reply.  "And  he  was  perfectly  right,"  added 
1.  Uut  she  remained  in  silence,  looking  out  upon 
the  snowy  lawn.  "Oh,  i  will  relieve  her  of  my 
presence,  thought  I ;  and  immediately  I  rose  and 
advanced  to  take  leave,  with  a  most  heroic  resolution 
—but  pride  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  or  it  could  not 
have  earned  me  through. 
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"  Are  you  going  already  ? "  said  she,  taking  the 
hand  I  offered,  and  not  immediately  letting  it  go. 

"  Why  should  1  stay  any  longer  r  " 

'*  Wait  till  Arthur  comes,  at  least." 

Only  too  glad  to  obey,  I  stood  and  leant  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  window. 

"  You  told  me  you  were  not  changed,"  said  my 
companion  :  "  you  are — very  much  so." 

**  No,  Mi-s  Huntingdon,  I  only  ought  to  be." 

"  Do  ycu  mean  to  maintain  that  you  have  the  same 
regar'  *br  me  that  you  had  when  last  we  met  ?  " 

"  i     .ve  ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  talk  of  it  now." 

**  It  was  wrong  to  talk  of  it  then,  Gilbert :  it  would 
not  now — unless  to  do  so  would  be  to  violate  the 
truth." 

I  was  too  much  agitated  to  speak ;  but,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  she  turned  away  her  glistening 
eye  and  crimson  cheek,  and  threw  up  the  window 
and  looked  out,  whether  to  calm  her  own  excited 
feelings  or  to  relieve  her  embarrassment,  or  only  to 
pluck  that  beau*:7nl  half-blown  Cliristmas  rose  that 
grew  upon  the  little  shrub  without,  just  peeping 
from  the  snow  th  t  had  hitherto,  no  doubt,  defended 
it  from  the  frost,  and  was  now  melting  away  in  the 
sun.  Pluck  it,  howevei ,  she  did,  and  having  gently 
dashed  the  glittering  powder  from  its  leaves,  approached 
it  to  her  lips  and  said, — 

''  This  rose  is  not  so  fragrant  as  a  summer  flower, 
but  it  has  stood  through  hardships  none  of  them  could 
bear :  the  cold  rain  of  winter  has  sufficed  to  nourish  it, 
and  its  faint  sun  to  warm  it ;  the  bleak  winds  have 
not  blanched  it  or  broken  its  stem,  and  the  keen 
frost  has  not  blighted  it.  Look,  Gilbert,  it  is  still 
fresh  and  blooming  as  a  flow  er  can  be,  with  the  cold 
snow  even  now  ou  its  petals. — Will  you  have  it  ?  " 

I  held  out  my  hand  :  I  dared  not  speak  lest  my 
emotion  should  overmaster  me.  She  laid  the  rose 
across  my  palm,  but  I  scarcely  closed  my  fingers  upon 
it,  so  deeply  was  I  absorbed  in  thinking  what  aiight 
be  the  meaning  of  her  words:    rtnd  what  I  ought  to 
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fn^^f^v''^''  ^^*  occasion;  whether  to  give  wav 
iXif?  -tJ^^  °''  ''®'^'*'"  *^®™  «*"1-  MisconstruinK 
this  hesitation  into  indifference-or  reluctance  eveS 
-  o  accept  her  gift,  Helen  suddenly  snatched  ft  from 
niy  hand  threw  it  out  on  to  the  snow,  shut  down  th™ 
window  with  an  emphasis,  and  withdre^  to  theTe 

thisfL^ifr  ^^t^^eansthis?"  I  cried,  electrified  at 
this  startling  change  in  her  demeanour. 

You  did  not  understand  my  gift/  said  she—''  or 
what  IS  worse,  you  despised  itf  fm'sorry  I  «ve  it  to 
you  ;    out  since  I  did  make  such  a  mistkke  ^he  onlv 
remedy  I  could  think  of,  wa-  to  take  H  away/"  ^ 

You  misunderstood  me,  cruelly,"  I  renlied  anrl 
in  a  minute  I  had  opened  the  window  ag^iS,  leaped 
put   nu^ked  up  the  flower,  brought  it  in,  ^  p^e S 

V^lt"'f^^.^  l""'  ***  P^«  ^*  ™«  ^^'"^  «°d  I  would 
S  fu-®''*^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^>  ««^  P'i^e  it  more  highly 
than  anything  in  the  world  I  possessed.  ^    * 

itintr'a^''^^"*'"'^^"- "  ""'^  ^^^^  -  she  took 

"  It  shall,"  i„.^eied. 
•'There,  then;  take  it." 

I  pressed  it  earnestly  to  my  lips,  and  nut  it  in  mr 

II  Now,  are  you  going  ?  "  said  she. 
I  will  if— if  I  must." 

2  You  are  changed,"  persisted  she-"  you  are  irrowii 
either  very  proud  or  very  indifferent."  ^ 

nn.  li  *""  neither,  Helen-Mrs  Huntingdon.     If  you 
could  see  my  heart "  ^ 

Hnlr°"i""1*  ^?r.°°®'~i^  not  ^oth.     And  why  Mrs 
Huntingdon  !-\\^hy  not  Helen,  as  before  ?  "     ^ 

Helen,  then-dear  Helen  !  "  I  murmured.     I  was 

said  ^hP^**'-  I^Ja   ^°"  ^^'  ^"  ^™^^«™  «f  "'V  heart," 
£i  ,'^'^  ^p»^«"^*i   yo'^  take   it  away  and    leave  me 

"  H  ould  you  give  me  your  hand  too,  if  I  asked  it  ?  " 
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"  Have  I  not  said  enough  ?"  she  answered,  with  a 
most  enchanting  smile.  I  snatched  her  hand,  and 
would  have  fervently  kissed  it,  but  suddenly  checked 
myself  and  said,— 

"  But  have  you  considered  the  consequences?" 

"Hardly,  I  think,  or  I  should  not  have  offered 
myself  to  one  too  proud  to  take  me,  or  too  ludifferent 
to  make  his  affection  outweigh  my  worldly  goods." 

Stupid  blockhead  that  I  was!—!  treir  bled  to  clasp 
her  in  my  arms,  but  dared  not  believe  in  so  much  joy, 
and  yet  restrained  myself  to  say,- 

**  But  if  vou  should  repent ! " 

''It  would  be  vour  fault,"  she  replied:  '  i  never 
shall,  unless  you  bitterly  disappoint  mr  If  you  have 
not  sufficient  confidence  in  mv  affectioi  lo  believe  this, 
let  me  alone." 

"  My  darling  angel— my  owu  Helen,"  cried  I,  now 
passionately  kissing  the  hand  I  still  retained,  imd 
throwing  my  left  arm  around  her,  "  you  never  shall 
repent,  if  it  depend  on  me  alone.  But  have  you 
thought  of  your  aunt.-*"  I  trembled  for  the  answer, 
and  clasped  her  closer  to  my  heart  in  the  instinctive 
dread  of  losing  my  new-found  treasure. 

"  My  aunt  must  not  know  of  it  yet,"  said  she.  *'  She 
would  think  it  a  rash  wild  step,  because  she  could  not 
imagine  how  well  I  know  you  ;  but  she  must  know  you 
herself,  cud  learn  to  like  you.  You  must  leave  us  now, 
after  lunch,  and  come  again  in  spring,  and  make  a 
longer  stay,  and  cultivate  her  acquaintance,  and  I 
know  you  will  like  each  other." 

"  And  then  you  will  be  mine,"  said  I,  printing  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips,  and  another,  and  ancvther  ;  for  1  ..as  as 
daring  and  impetuous  now  as  I  had  been  backward 
and  constrained  before. 

"  No — in  another  year,"  replied  she,  gently  disen- 
gaging herself  from  my  embrace,  b-t,  still'  fondly 
clasping  my  hand. 

**  Another  vear !  Oh,  Helen,  I  could  not  wait  so 
long ! " 

"  Where  is  your  fidelity  ?  " 
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separadoT^'  "°"''  °"'  *"'"'«  ^^'^  "^^^^'^  «f  «o  long  a 
"  It  would  not  be  a  separation :  we  will  write  evprv 
t1/.i  ""^  'Pi"f,  '^^"  he  always  with  yoiand  som7 
no^  h/^'^lf^^y  '^^  '"^^'^^^  y°"  bodily 'eye  I  S" 
not  be  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  pretend  that  I  desL  l!I 

iTjf  ^"^  ?^''K^  ^"*  ^  4  carriage  is  to  ilease 

«S"'  ^".epds  will  disapprove." 

Ihey  will  not  greatly  disapprove,  dear  Gilh^rf  » 
said  she,  earnestly  kissing  my  fiand  •  'Ahi^^      \ 
when  they  know  you,  or,  if  thev  conW   +1,?^  ''^5"''*' 
be  true  friends-l  shou?d  not  Jare  fo/  tL?/**?^**  '^^'^ 
ment.     Now  are  you  Tt  sfied  ? "    s£  l.  u^  estrange- 

face  with  a  smile^f  iatSle'tendefn:^^^^^^^^  "^  '"  "^^ 
do    love    me   "Sew"?  ^'-J  ^r**""*  ^*^"«-'      ^nd  you 

false  delicacy  a„d  pride  wLrnerrTSXS?/'^,  °f 

'"^K.  Vmpa'W^inff  hearts  a^d  souuT'  ^  ""''' 

he.  ^>-r,tvTi?£°^';-^i.-'."oi„, 

sJ.^the,U™e/Aod  hesi?^' wiorrs-utra^X' 

"  1  thought  so  too,"  replied  she  irravelv  •  «  r  n,n..i  i 
not   ue  married   in  «/:„t«-    •     ^  ft^'^veiy .      i  would 

-he  added,  IJftt  L%a:.i:L't:»Sr'™tlft^' 
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occurred  both  the  ill-starred  marriage  that  had 
bound  her  to  her  former  husband  and  the  terrible 
death  that  released  her — "  and  therefore  I  said  another 
year,  in  spring." 

"  Next  spring  I " 

'*No,  no — next  autumn^  perhaps." 

**  Summer,  then." 

**  Well,  the  close  of  summer.  1  here  now  !  be 
satisfied." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Arthur  re-entered  the  room 
— good  boy  for  keeping  out  so  long. 

'*  Mamma^  I  couldn't  find  the  book  in  either  of  the 
places  you  told  me  to  look  for  it,"  (there  was  a  conscious 
something  in  mamma's  smile  that  seemed  to  say,  "  No, 
dear,  1  knew  you  could  not,*')  **  but  Rachel  got  it  for 
me  at  last.  Look,  Mr  Markham,  a  natural  history  with 
all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts  in  it,  and  the  reading  as 
nice  as  the  pictures  ! " 

In  great  good  humour,  I  sat  down  to  examine  the 
book,  and  drew  the  little  fellow  between  my  knees. 
Had  he  come  a  minute  before,  I  should  have  received 
him  less  graciously,  but  now  I  affectionately  stroked 
his  curling  locks,  and  even  kissed  his  ivory  forehead  : 
he  was  my  own  Helen's  son,  and  therefore  mine  ;  and 
as  such  I  have  ever  since  regarded  him.  That  pretty 
child  is  now  a  fine  young  man:  he  has  realised  his 
mother's  brightest  expectations,  and  is  at  present 
residing  in  Grassdale  manor  with  his  young  wife,  the 
merry  little  Helen  Hattersley  of  yore. 

I  had  not  looked  through  half  the  book,  before  Mrs 
Maxwell  appeared  to  invite  me  into  the  other  room  to 
lunch.  That  lady's  cool,  distant  manners  rather  chilled 
me  at  first ;  but  I  did  my  best  to  propitiate  her,  and 
not  entirely  without  success,  I  think,  even  in  that  first 
short  visit ;  for  when  I  talked  cheerfully  to  her,  she 
gradually  became  more  kind  and  cordial,  and  when  I 
departed  she  bade  me  a  gracious  adieu,  hoping  ere  long 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  again. 

"  But  you  must  not  go  till  you  have  seen  the  con- 
servatory, my  aunt's  winter  garden,"  said  Helen,  as  I 
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advanced  to  take  leave  of  her,  with  as  much  philosonhv 
and  self^ommand  as  I  could  'summon  to  my^ald^     ^^ 
I  gladly  availed  myself  of  such    a    respite    and 
SinTfi,*'"'.  into  a  large  and  beautiful  coSvitory 
plentifully  furnished    with    flowers    considerinT  t^e 

forXm^^hw '""?'^^  ^'^  ""^^  attention  to%Ire 
that  mT;.^.  ^  °°t  however,  for  anv  tender  colloquy 
that  my  companion  had  brought  me  there :—  ^^ 

My  aunt  is  particularly  fond  of  flowers^'  she 
observed,  "and  she  is  fond  of  StaningW  too  •  1 
brought  you  here  to  offer  a  petition  in  her  beha  ?  tha{ 
this  may  be  her  home  as  long  as  she  lives  and- if  it 
be  not  our  home  likewise-that  I  may  often  sei  heJ 
^d  be  with  her;  for  I  fear  she  will  be  sw?y  to  lose 

m'  sTe   s  Z\o''  ^rf  "  '^^'-'^  ^""^  conte^^a  ?ve 
alone!«  ^         *^*  low^pirited  if  left  too*^much 

"By  all  means,  dearest  Helen  !-do  what  vou  will 
Tunt  InZ  ^'^l     \  «^«"^^  °ot  dream  of  wishing  yoir 

we  win  wJi'  P^^  "°'^"':  ^"y  circumsta„cesVand 
mL  IV      •®'*^®''i*®'*®  ^'*  elsewhere  as  yo     and  she 

iTkJ     I  S°'\^°*^  y^'^  l^^^^  '^^  ^«^  ^«  often  as  vou 
S't  -^r  ^^®  ™"^*  ^  pained  to  part  with  vou 

and  I  am  willing  to  make  any  reparation  in  mv  power' 

di7to  me  as'  fhT  ?^''  ^"^^0?  happiness  ?hTbr^ 
f/i^u     ,  ^  *^^*  o^  ™y  own  mother.^' 

*  *  *  * 

old  lady,  and  wiJ  wish  to  know  the  last  of  hef  history 
I   did  come  agam  in  the  spring,  and,  airreeablv  tn 
Helenas  injunctions,  did  my  best    to    cuftTvate    hpr 
acquaintance.     She  received  me  verv  kindl  J  I    • 
been,  doubtless,  already  prtprrld't^tMnlVhlyo? 
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my  character^  by  her  niece's  too  favourable  report. 
I  turned  my  best  side  out,  of  course,  and  we  got  uong 
marvellously  well  together.  When  my  ambitious  in- 
tentions were  made  known  to  her,  she  took  it  more 
sensibly  than  I  had  ventured  to  hope.  Her  only  re- 
mark on  the  subject,  in  my  hearing,  was — 

"  And  so,  Mr  Markham,  you  are  going  to  rob  me  of 
my  niece,   I   understand.      Well !   1   hope  Grod  will 

{trosper  your  union,  and  make  my  dear  girl  happy  at 
ast.  Could  she  have  been  contented  to  remain  single, 
I  own  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied  ;  but  if  she 
must  marry  again,  I  know  of  no  one,  now  living  and 
of  a  suitable  age,  to  whom  I  would  more  willingly 
resign  her  than  yourself,  or  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  appreciate  her  worth  and  make  her  truly  happy,  as 
far  as  I  can  tell." 

Of  course  I  was  delighted  with  the  compliment,  and 
hoped  to  show  her  that  she  was  not  mistaken  in  her 
favourable  judgment. 

"I  have,  however,  one  request  to  offer,"  continued 
she.  "  It  seems  I  am  still  to  look  on  Staningley  as 
my  home :  I  wish  you  would  make  it  yours  likewise, 
for  Helen  is  attached  to  the  place  and  to  me — as  I  am 
to  her.  There  are  painful  associations  connected  with 
Grassdale,  which  she  cannot  easily  overcome  ;  and  I 
shall  not  molest  you  with  my  company  or  interference 
here  :  I  am  a  very  quiet  person,  and  shall  keep  my 
own  apartments,  and  attend  to  my  own  concerns,  and 
only  see  you  now  and  then." 

Of  course  I  most  readily  consented  to  this  ;  and  we 
lived  in  the  greatest  harmony  with  our  dear  aunt  until 
the  day  of  her  death,  which  melancholy  event  took 
place  a  few  years  after — melancholy,  not  to  herself 
(for  it  came  quietly  upon  her,  and  she  was  glad  to 
reach  her  journey's  end),  but  only  to  the  few  loving 
friends  and  grateful  dependents  she  left  behind. 

To  return,  however,  to  my  own  affairs :  I  was  married 
in  summej)',|pn  a  glorious  August  morning.  It  t'^ok 
the  whole  eight  months,  and  all  Helen's  kindness  and 
goodness  to  boot,  to  overcome  my  mother's  prejudices 
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jHfainst  my  bride  elect,  and  to  reconcile  her  to  the 
Idea  of  my  leaving  Linden  Grange  and  living  so  far 
away.     Yet  she  was  gratified  at  her  son's  good  fortune 
after  all,  and  proudly  attributed  it  all  to  his  own 
supenor  merits  and  endowments.     1  bequeathed  the 
farm   to  Fergus,  with   better  hopes  of  its  prosperity 
than  I  ahould  have  had  a  year  ago  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  he  had  lately  fallen  in  love  with  the 
vicar    of   L—-^s    eldest    daughter,    a    lady,   whose 
superiority  had  roused  his  latent  virtues,  and  stimu- 
lated hini  to  the  most  surprising  exertions,  not  onlv 
to  gain   her  affection   and   esteem,  and   to  obtain  'a 
fortune  sufficient  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  but  to  render 
himaelf  worthy  of  her,  in  his  own  eyes,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  her  parents ;  and  in  the  end  he  was  successful, 
as  you  already  know.      As  for  myself,  I  need  not  tell 
you  how  happily  my  Helen  and  I  have  lived  together, 
and  how  blessed  we  still  are  in  each  other's  society, 
and  m  the  promising  young  scions  that  are  growing  up 
about  us.     We  are  just  now  looking  forward  to  the 
advent  of  you  and  Rose,  for  the  time  of  your  annual 
visit  draws  nigh,  when  you  must  leave  your  dusty 
smoky,  noisy,  toiling,  striving  city  for  a  season  o^ 
invigorating  relaxation  and  social  retirement  with  us. 
Till  then,  farewell, 

Gilbert  Markham. 

Staningley,  June  10th,  1847. 
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